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THE CONDUCT OF THE MINISTRY. 


THEN Mr. DisraELi assumed the reins of Government, 
he and his Cabinet were in a position of great advantage 
as regards Ireland, and more especially as regards the Irish 
Church. It is true that hints had been thrown out that a 
move was to be made to do something, or propose something, 
affecting the Irish Church this Session, and Lord Russeu. 
had written a pamphlet stating that not an hour was 
to be lost. But these appeals, few and slight as they 
were, fell quite dead on the ear of the public. It 
seemed preposterous that the Irish Church, of all things, 
should not only be made the question of the day, but be 
taken up as a party question, and be made the ground of a 
hot party debate. Men of all classes and all kinds of poli- 
tical views were utterly opposed to this being done. It was 
almost universally regarded as a thing that would not and 
should not be. In the first place, the very position of the 
Ministry seemed to preclude it. As such a question as the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church could never have 
been so much as debated in the Cabinet of Lord Dersy, 
it seemed that mere ordinary courtesy and generosity 
must preclude the Opposition from suddenly raising a ques- 
tion that would, they knew, take the new Government by 
surprise, and must be regarded as a mere weapon of offence 
used against Mr. Disrae.i, to do him harm at any price. 
There was plenty of work for Parliament to do in its last 
Session, ve men of moderation wished above all things to 
have time to learn and think about Ireland, and to come to a 
better opinion on the many intricate Irish questions than they 
had had time to form. If the Ministry had but stated frankly 
that this was the position which they occupied, and to which 
they adhered, they had a clear and easy course before them ; 
and any attempt to seek, in the Irish Church, a subject of 
party warfare and a source of party triumph would have been 
set down as in the last degree mean and factious. 
Unfortunately, the Ministry altogether abandoned this posi- 
tion, and by a series of blunders, follies, and vacillations 
rarely paralleled in political history have not only placed 
themselves at the mercy of their opponents, but have entirely 
altered the opinion of the country with regard to the Irish 
Church. Previously, it was a subject on which every Liberal 
felt that, if called on to make up his mind, he could not 
hesitate to wish for some change, but on which most men had 
only a vague, indecisive, and very dormant opinion. The 
Ministry have terminated this state of things, and forced, not 
only the Liberal party, but the country at large, to look on 
the Trish Establishment as an institution which is utterly un- 
justifiable, and which cannot and shall not last. It ought 
hever to be forgotten that it was the Ministry that began to 
deal with Irish ecclesiastical questions this Session, and first 
tried to obtain from the moribund Parliament a vote that 
would bind the Parliament of the future. It was they who, 
instead of keeping quiet and waiting for next year, tried to 
establish a precedent and advocate a theory. They offered 
to the House of Commons a declaration of the course the 
Were prepared to recommend in dealing with the Irish 
Church, and they wished the House to begin at once. ‘They 
did not ask for delay. They had their own plan, which they 
invited, not a future, but the present, Parliament to adopt. 
eir general plan was what Lord Mayo called “ levelling up” 
—that is, the retention of the Irish Church, coupled with a 
endowment of other ecclesiastical bodies in Ireland ; and 
jr @ beginning of this, they asked for the endowment 
& peculiar kind of Catholic University. This raised the 
Whole question of what was to be done with the Irish Church, 
an Mr. Guapstone gave notice immediately that he would 
the & oe a counter-proposition. Even then, however, 
eeling was very general that this looked too much like a 
Party move, and was dictated by a burning desire to take 


vengeance on Mr. Disraezii. But the Ministry set to work 
very hard, and soon managed to throw away every advantage 
they possessed. First, Mr. Disrar.t wrote his letter to Lord 
DartMovTH, and tried to appeal to the Protestant fanaticism 
of the country, and the selfishness and timidity of the English 
clergy. But his letter fell utterly dead. There was no 
outburst of Protestant fanaticism, for although there are 
plenty of Protestant fanatics, the heart was taken out of them 
by the silent and unwelcome conviction that the Irish Church 
is an institution which is alien to the whole course of 
modern thought, and which it is inconsistent with modern 
views of justice to defend. The clergy would not respond. 
There was absolutely no attempt made by the English clergy 
to save the Irish Church; or if any attempts were made, they 
were so few, so insignificant, and so extremely obscure, that a 
Ministry could gain no support from them whatever. Accord- 
ingly, the Government tried to hark back. They would 
not go in for the Protestant fanatical line, for the interests 
of pure religion and the bulwarks of civil and religious 
liberty, but for the expediency of delay. Lord Srantey, 
whose real opinions on the Irish Church were, we presume, 
not less clear to his colleagues than to the public, was pitched 
on as just the man to do the business. No one could accuse 
him of being a Protestant fanatic. He stood well with the 
country, and he had an hereditary claim on the fidelity of the 
party. He was instigated to make an amendment and a 
speech, and he made both; and very curious productions 
they were. He laughed at Irish Bishops having seats in 
Parliament; he stated that not one educated man in a 
hundred thought the Irish Church could last as it 
was, and he ridiculed the notion that any mere redistri- 
bution of the funds of the Irish Church within its own 
pale could be sufficient. He did not so much disagree with 
Mr. Guapstone’s Resolutions as complain that it was the 
wrong time to bring them forward, while he reserved the right 
of appropriating them for the use of the Conservative party in 
another Session. This, however, did not quite suit all his 
colleagues. They, or some of them, were frightened and 
shocked, and on the following evening Mr. Harpy rallied round 
the Altar and the Throne, and swore that he would never give 
up a single sixpence the Irish Church possessed. Flatly con- 
tradicting the whole tenor of Lord Stantey’s speech, he once 
more went back to Mr. Disracr.i’s letter to Lord Dartmourtn, 
and committed the Ministry to a decision that, at all 
hazards, the Irish Church should go on as it is, except 
so far as there may be room in it for some new arrange- 
ments with regard to benefices and deaneries, about which, 
as Lord Stantey would say, not one educated man in a 
hundred knows or cares anything. 

How is it possible to deal with a Ministry like this? In 
the face of such ludicrous vacillation, of such barefaced 
attempts to catch men of the most opposite views, and 
of such pitiable efforts to make friends with each party 
by turns, in the hopes that it might prove to be the 
mammon of unrighteousness they were in search of, and 
would befriend them in their need, how is it possible that they 
could command the respect of their enemies or their adherents ? 
They have done infinitely more than the Liberals have done 
to form the opinion of the country on the Irish Church. What 
chance can an institution have that is defended in this way? 
They forced the issue on many wavering minds, and obliged 
them to say more or less openly that it was clear the thing 
would not do, and that the Irish Church must go. If the 
Ministry behaved in this way, it was scarcely possible to pre- 
tend that the opinion of Liberals on the Irish Church was 
not challenged. Men who previously shrank from counten- 
ancing a party move, and were averse to the Irish Church being 
made the battle-field of faction, were compelled from mere 
self-respect to show that they were capable of forming and 
expressing a distinct opinion. And if this was the effect on 
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Liberals, the effect on many Conservatives was to fill them 
with dismay. Were they then to be once more sheep following 
_& strange shepherd to unknown pastures? Were established 
Charghes to, be tossed about dike shuttlecocks by Conservative 
leadegs, just as the Compound Householder and the checks on 
Reform were tossed last Session? Lord Cranporne, in a most 
pointed, lively, and effective speech, expressed these natural 
feelings, and appealed to past experience to show those who sit 
on the Ministerial benches how very easily the Irish Church may 
be sacrificed by the leaders of the party. Mr. Harpy tried, and 
not in vain, to animate the courage of his adherents, to rally 
them to the grand old cry of “ No Surrender,” and to make 
the partisans of the Irish Church believe that they had at 
least one reliable friend and champion. But nothing that 
Mr. Harpy said could undo what Lord Sranuey had said 
before him. ‘The most he did was to show that, even if he did 
not push scrupulous honesty far enough to sacrifice office 
last year, yet he is a thoroughly sound Conservative. But 
this cannot help the Irish Church, or make the past conduct 
of the Ministry with reference to the Irish Church coherent, 
wise, and honourable. ‘They have lost themselves altogether 
on this question, and, even if they retain office, the con- 
sequences of their errors cannot cease to be felt. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


f Daee Liberal party once more enjoys its ancient good 
fortune in finding itself on the winning side. The ad- 
vocacy of a change which will certainly be accomplished 
sooner or later is a profitable and pleasant employment. Few 
of the early supporters of Catholic Emancipation lived to enjoy 
their final triumph, and the abolition of slavery followed, at 
the distance of a generation, the suppression of the slave-trade. 
After the Reform Bill of 1832 the progress of change was 
accelerated ; and the agitation for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws occupied only ten or twelve years. Since 1836 the 
Liberal party has, until the present time, pursued no common 
object, for the professed anxiety of some of its members for a 
new Parliamentary Reform was entirely conventional, Lerd 
Patmerston represented with perfect fidelity, from 1856 to 
1865, the cordial acquiescence of his party and of the country 
in a policy of inaction. Two or three Reform Bills 
which were interposed in his peaceful reign were defeated 
or abandoned by general consent, and the most ambi- 
tious measures which occupied the attention of Parliament 
were Mr. Guapstone’s Budgets. A few extreme Liberals, 
under the guidance o Mr. Bricut, bitterly resented Lord 
Patmerston’s steady discouragement of innovation; but Par- 
liament was nearly unanimous in his support, and suc- 
cessive attempts to produce a popular agitation ended 
in entire failure. When Lord Russet, and Mr. Guap- 
STONE succeeded to power, their summons to the party 
to resume its former activity received a faint and unwilling 
response. The great majority of the House of Commons 
would much have preferred a continuance of the former 
dynasty, and not one Liberal member in five had at any time 
seriously approved of Parliamentary Reform. ‘The actual 
seceders of 1866 represented a much larger number of mal- 
contents, and, in or out of office, Mr. GLADSTONE was unable, 
for two Sessions, to command a majority on any decisive 
question. The adoption, under Mr. DisragLi’s auspices, of 
household suffrage menaced the old Liberal party with 
imminent danger of isolation between the Conservatives and 
the promoters of sweeping changes. The loyal adherents of 
Lord PaLmersTon were not inclined to favour large changes 
in the law of landed property, or to adopt measures 
for establishing still more completely the supremacy of 
numbers over property and education. If the party 
was not to become extinct or to be entirely changed in 
character, it was necessary to discover an object which 
would interest at the same time the moderate Whig and the 
thoroughgoing Radical. The sudden prominence of Irish ques- 
tions, in consequence of the Fenian conspiracy, has, at the 
most convenient moment, supplied the party with a watch- 
word and a cause. 

It is true that many members of the Opposition privately 
dislike the proposed disestablishment of the Irish Church, and 
perhaps there are others who hold that Mr. Giapsronz’s 
motion is inopportune. There is certainly no general wish 
for an immediate change of Ministry, and a motion for a vote 
of want of confidence would probably be defeated. Never- 
theless, the party will, as a whole, adopt the course of their 
chief, while single dissentients will either be driven from 
— life or be compelled to transfer their allegiance to the 

eaders of the present Government. If it were the object of 


statesmen to consolidate and strengthen a party rather than 
to consult the welfare of the country, a long and doubtful 
contest on the Irish Church would be more advantageous to 
Liberalism than an early victory. Unless disputes arise as 
to the protection of vested interests, Mr. Guapstoxr ig No 
liable to be outbid by the most vehement section of his fol. 
lowers; and he has already cut off his more timid supporters 
from the possibility of compromise or retreat. As in the 
case of the Corn-laws, a system or institution is to be de- 
stroyed as a whole, and the most zealous aspirations cannot 
easily reach further, The Irish Roman Catholics will, for 
the first time since the short-lived alliance between My, 
O’ConneLL and Lord Joun Rvsseut, heartily support the 
Liberal party in a cause which is primarily their own, 
Nearly all the Dissenters will place their influence in the 
borough constituencies on the same side; and extreme demo- 
crats will co-operate with the survivors of Lord PaLurrsroy’s 
Cabinet. ‘The forces which will rally round Mr. Disraztr 
or perhaps Mr. Harpy, have always belonged to the Conser- 
vative party, and therefore give it no additional strength; 
while the Liberals have for a long time not enjoyed a single 
opportunity of appealing to popular enthusiasm. At the next 
election there will be a great advantage in a pledge which 
will be everywhere imperatively exacted of Liberal candidates, 
and willingly given. Many more troublesome issues which 
might have been raised at the hustings may now be adjourned 
until the Irish Church has been deprived of its political 
character and its privileges as an Establishment. 


Among other advantages, it is extremely convenient to a 
party to have all the logic of the case on its side. Lord 
STANLEY’s assertion, that not one educated man in a hundred 
is satisfied with the condition of the Irish Church, was as 
true as it was embarrassing to his colleagues and his party, 
The difficulties of the operation, the risk of endangering other 
Establishments, and the supposed blow inflicted on the 
loyalty of Irish Protestants, may be urged with much 
effect by the opponents of Mr. GLapstone’s Resolutions, aad 
of the legislation for which they are intended to prepare 
the way; but it is still true that the Irish Establishment 
is an indefensible institution, and that the task of deali 
with the impediments to its removal may be reasonably 
undertaken by Parliament. The English Church will, no 
doubt, be endangered by the disendowment of the Irish 
Church, as a house is liable to be shaken by the demolition 
of an adjacent ruin; but at present the whole theory 
of establishment is discredited by one flagrant anomaly. 
The danger to lay corporations is more remote, although 
Mr. Harpy threatened the London Companies, and an 
insurance office which owns an estate in the west of 
Ireland, with prospective spoliation, in accordance with the 
precedent of the Church. It is not to be denied that an 
insurance office, like a Church, is in a certain sense 4 
corporate body, although the commercial Company holds its 
property for its own benefit, and not on a trust which has 
become impracticable or injurious. Different opinions may 
be entertained on the question whether the rights of property 
are more directly endangered by the acknowledgment that 
confiscation may in some cases be just, or by the preservation 
of a kind of ownership which is opposed to the public interest. 
The shareholders of the Law Life Company would, in case of 
expropriation, be entitled to compensation for the fee-simple of 
their property, and not merely for their life interests. The 
heirs and executors of the present incumbents of ecclesiastical 
benefices will lose nothing whatever by disendowment. 
Private property held by single persons is one degree 
further removed from danger; but it is not improbable that, 
when the Irish Establishment has been abolished, agitation 
on the subject of land-tenures may acquire additional force. 
One great political controversy generally excludes another 
while it occupies general attention, as Catholic Emancipation 
stood in the way of the Reform Bill, and as the Reform Bill 
and the measures which immediately followed were neces- 
sarily disposed of before the Free-trade agitation commenced. 


‘Sometimes the accomplishment of a desirable reform 18 


followed by a demand for mischievous changes; but Parlia- 
ment has, on the whole, exercised a sound discretion between 
good and bad measures. ‘The disestablishment of the Irish 
Church is just, and it will be supported by the entire Li 
party, while the iniquitous transfer of landed property from 
the owner to the occupier would only be advocated by extreme 
politicians. 
The majority of the present House of Commons, with 
a certainty that its numbers will be increased by the election 
of next winter, cannot long be excluded from the possession 
of official power; but, unless the Ministry is broken up by 
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ternal dissensions, no change of Government is to be ex 
ted this Session. Mr. Giapsrone, for the first time in two 
years, leads a powerful party on one great question; but dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction are probably still to be found in the 
ranks of the party. It would be judicious on his part to ac- 
eustom his followers to victory, before he urges his claim to 
office by a hostile motion against the Government. With ‘or 
without reason, his judgment and temper are still imperfectly 
trusted, and many of his supporters are not yet reconciled 
ww che inevitable appearance of Mr. Bricut as Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
principal colleague. Many objections or prejudices have been 
overcome by a series of temperate and conciliatory speeches ; 
and most sagacious politicians are prepared to acquiesce in Mr. 
Bricut’s elevation, because, in addition to many other reasons, 
his admission to the Cabinet cannot be prevented. Hesitation 
and coldness are not advantageously overcome by precipitate 
ressure, and Mr. GLADSTONE can well afford to wait for office 
till next Session, especially as he can ensure the obedience of 
his party on the most important of current questions. The 
same causes which will unite the Liberals have consolidated 
the Conservative party ; and henceforth there will be a more 
direct antagonism between the two great sections of the 
House. A pugnacious chief is most zealously followed 
during the continuance of active hostilities, and in the main 
struggle on the Irish Church there will be no opening for 
compromise between opposite parties. Lord Jon RussELL 
was a highly popular leader during his long contest for office 
with Sir Rosert PexL; but in temporarily hopeless adversity, 
or in undisputed possession of office, he lost his hold on the 
allegiance of his party. As long as the Irish Church occupies 
theattention of Parliament, Mr. GLapstonz’s supremacy is safe. 


THE DEBATE. 


fd is difficult to realize the fact that the great debate on the 
Irish Church was really only begun in the present week. 
We have had the same arguments repeated so often, we have 
learnt so much of the temper of the House and the country, 
we have witnessed such incessant and such astonishing vacilla- 
tions in the policy of the Ministry, that it seems ages since 
Mr. Guapstone first opened the subject by moving that the 
House should go into Committee. Fortunately for the patience 
of members, the discussion has been enlivened by a large 
infusion of personalities, for it is always more amusing to see, 
or hope to see, an eminent public man wince under an attack 
than to decide whether an invisible institution shall stand or 
fall. Lord Cransorne had his innings against the Ministry, 
and especially against the Premier; and as his attack was 
amply justified, its epigrammatic bitterness produced an 
effect which must have fully satisfied him that he carried 
with him the sympathies of the House. In return, Mr. 
Harpy brought out a letter from some anonymous digni- 
tary, which Mr. Giapsrone wrote on the eve of the last 
Oxford election, and which was supposed to be calculated to 
overwhelm him with confusion, and show his gross incon- 


sistency and partisan recklessness. Mr. GLapsTone bore the 


bursting of this thunderbolt very calmly, and there seems no 
reason why he should care about it. After having given, in 
Parliament, a strong opinion against the Irish Church in 1865, 
he had to meet his constituents, and in answer to a dignitary 
who was, we presume, frightened by this public declaration, 
Mr. Grapstone said that he thought the question of the Irish 
Church was not likely to be a practical one for a long time. 
Why a candidate who differs from a constituent should not 
say that their cause of difference need not divide them, 
because it is not likely to take any practical shape, it is 
hard to conceive. On the other hand, Mr. Bricur did much 
to relieve the debate from quarrels of this personal kind, and 
from discussions as to the consistency of this or that political 
leader. He occupied a strong and an exceptional position ; for 
although a Liberal leader, and holding very decided opinions 
about the Irish Church, he at least was not open to the charge 
of using the Irish Church as a mere stalking-horse of party. 
Every one knew that he was sincere when he said that he 
Was not seeking a means of turning out one Ministry and 
putting in another. This enabled him to carry the House 
With him as no other Liberal of his eminence could have 
done, when he asked his hearers to forget prejudices and to 
lay aside vague terrors, and look at the maintenance of the 

Church as a mere question of justice or injustice 
to Ireland. If the matter is viewed in this light there can 
be but one reply. ‘The existence of the Irish Church, as 
an evidence of Protestant ascendancy, and as an appropriation 
of national funds to the exclusive benefit of a small non-pro- 
Stesslve community, is flagrantly unjust to Ireland. Whether 


Mr. Guapstone is, really animated by a longing to put an end 
to this injustice, or whether he is not, principally actuated. by 
_a wish to consolidate his party and get into office, are points 
on which the answers will vary, according to the views en- 
tertained of his general character and conduct. But. Mr. 
Brent had the good fortune to be able at once to separate 
himself from Mr. Guapstong, and yet to give him the most 
effectual support. He could say honestly that party triumphs 
are nothing to him, and yet he could remind his hearers that, 
whether the question has been raised properly or improperly 
at the present moment, the issue is now unavoidable; and 
England must say to the world and to Ireland whether she 
will walk in new paths, or whether she will harden her heart, 
and let injustice go on so long as it suits her interests or her 
fancy to do so. 


If Mr. GLapsTone was justified at all in bringing forward 
his Resolutions, his speech was in many respects prudent and 
adroit. It was heavy, and the grand passage at the end came 
in rather too much like a peroration which he was bound to 
make in deference to his own reputation for eloquence. Scraps 
from the minor poetry of the day may show that an amiable 
Archbishop thinks as others have thought before him, that men 
and churches have both their heavenly and their earthly side. 
But they have no bearing whatever on the point, whether it 
is wise this year to forestall the action of the next Parliament in 
regard to the Irish Establishment. He had, however, the sense 
to be as conciliatory as possible, to use guarded language, and 
to give as many hopes as possible to persons who can claim to 
hold even the remotest kind of vested interests. He went so 
far in this policy of tender consideration as to hint that he 
should not be unwilling to give a trifle to Irish curates who 
might have taken orders in the vain hope of some day getting 
a living, and purchasing Catholic eggs on liberal terms, and 
setting a model of deportment to Catholic cottiers, And, 
at the same time, Mr. Guapsrone was sufficiently definite. 
He said openly what he means to do. He put a body and 
significance into his Resolutions. He made it clear what it 
was that he proposed. Lord Srantey, who had evidently 
prepared a speech on the supposition that Mr. GLapstone 
would not venture to make any definite proposal, was taken 
aback, and could think of nothing better than assuring 
the House that Mr. Giapstone would not say what he 
actually had said. Of course no proposal made cursorily in a 
speech could really deal with the many difficulties of detail 
which the disestablishment of the Irish Church must involve ; 
but what Mr. Guapsrone proposed was quite intelligible, and 
sufficiently large. Nor was there any real ground for re~ 
peating, as Conservative members repeated one after another, 
that Mr. GLapstone was only trying to bind the House by a 
vague resolution—that it was the old story of the Appro- 
priation Clause over again, and that the Whigs, if they got 
into office, would find themselves committed to nothing 
| definite. How any one who has taken the pains to read 
the Resolutions, and who listened to or has read Mr. Guap- 
srone’s speech, can think this, it is impossible to conzeive. 
Mr. Giapsrone’s Resolutions are by no means an empty 
expression of opinion, On the contrary, they amount almost 
to an act of legislation, They decide the fate of the Irish 
Church without giving the Lords any opportunity to be 
heard in the matter. By a mere vote they make the 
House of Commons decree that Irish dioceses shall 
without Bishops, and many Irish benefices without incum- 
bents, should vacancies occur, until another Parliament has 
decided what to do with the temporalities of the Church. 
This is not at all like a vague expression of sentiment; it 
necessitates an immediate course of action, and it introduces 
a sweeping change in the lives and prospects of a great variety 
of people, not by an Act of Parliament, but by a simple 
decree of the House of Commons, That the House of Lords 
was thus cut out of its share in legislation was a complaint 
which we should have expected would have occupied a more 
prominent place than it did on the lips of Conservative 
speakers; but even Conservative speakers in these days have 
very little to say for the House of Lords. 


Mr. Gatuorne Harpy made a very vigorous and effective 
speech, for he really had something to say. He had a genuine 
belief in the Irish Church, which he wished to express, and 
he had to show that he held a totally different set of opinions 
about it from those which on the previous night had been ex- 
pressed by his. colleague, Stantey. The Forricn 
Secretary had said that of course the new Parliament would 
deal at once with the Irish Church, and that all the Opposition 
was aiming at was to get the conduct of the measure, and be 
in office when it was framed, whereas he thought that they 


might find themselves mistaken, and that the new Legislature 
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might like to frame its own measure, and di with the 
control and guidance of the Liberal party. What this 
meant was obvious to every one who remembered last 
Session, and called to mind the process then exhibited of the 
House of Commons ing its own measure, and doing 
without Mr. Guapstone and his friends. Why should not a 
Conservative Government once more act as the instrument 
and organ of the House, and get the credit of passing as 
sweeping and as revolutionary measures, at the expense of the 
Irish Church, as a Reformed Parliament could desire? In 
answer to this, Mr. Harpy said distinctly that he for one 
would never be a party to such a course of proceeding. He 
had done it once; but then Reform was a question, not 
of principle, but of degree; whereas the maintenance of 
the Irish Church is a matter of principle, and he should in 
this case cleave to his principles, and would support the 
Irish Church through thick and thin. The Conservatives 
took courage at this, and cheered, and were made quite 
bold and happy by finding that there was at least one 
Conservative in the Ministry. In spite, however, of Mr. 
GatTuorNe Harpy, and in spite of the Dartmouth letter, 
“No Surrender” is not really the cry that comes home to the 
hearts of the Cabinet. Sir Srarrorp Nortucore went back 
again to something like Lord Sranuey’s ground. He did not 
say that the Irish Church must be maintained because it was 
just to maintain it, because it hada clear sacred right to go on 
existing, or because it was in itself a very blessed, thriving, 
useful institution. He only pointed out that there were great 
practical difficulties in dealing with it, and that it would use 
up most of the Easter holidays to touch on them, however 
lightly. Mr. DisraELt immediately bowled him over by 
saying that there was no reason why the debate should occupy 
more than one night longer. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore did 
not mind this, of course. He has been bowled over often 
enough to know that it does not hurt, and he must be 
as glad of his Easter holidays as any one else. Whit 
the final utterance of Mr. Disrarti will be at the close 
of the debate is still, at the moment we write, a matter of 
speculation. He is universally expected to say something 
very clever and artful, and to back in and out of everything 
with much dexterity, and we trust that his hearers may not 
be disappointed. But nothing he can say now can much 
hurt or help the Irish Church. The doom of that anomalous 
institution is sealed, and all that Mr. DisraELi can do is to 
discredit, dishearten, and embarrass as much as possible those 
= have taken in hand the work of dealing the last fatal 
blow. 


— 


LORD RUSSELL AND THE ALABAMA. 


La RUSSELL has revived the subject of the Alabama, 
but without any practical object, and without any pros- 
pect of doing practical good. If he still considers it a ques- 
tion personal to himself whether the escape of the Alabama 
was in any way his fault, he may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that no one is inclined to blame him. In the novelty 
of the case, in the state of public feeling then prevailing in 
England, and in the unfortunate accident of Sir Joun 
Harpine’s illness, he has abundant matter of excuse, and may 
be held to be free from reproach. But it is difficult, perhaps, 
for Lord Russe t to realize how completely the public opinion, 
both of England and America, has now got away from such 
minute and personal points, and how exceedingly small a 
matter it now seems how Lord Russet happened to be- 
have. He is forgotten, not blamed, and so may feel per- 
fectly comfortable. All that now signifies is to act rightly in 
the present state of things, and to lay down clear and sound 
principles of action for the future. As the subject was raised 
in the House of Lords, it was natural that notice should have 
been taken of the controversy between Lord Sranuey and Mr. 
Sewarb which put an end to the proposed arbitration. Lord 

Wesrsury blamed Lord Srantey, who had, in Lord WestBury’s 
opinion, entirely misconceived Mr. Sewarb’s meaning. What 
Mr. Sewarp really meant, according to Lord Wesrsury, was 
not to question the right of England to recognise the Con- 

federate States when she did, but to claim the right of using the 

haste with which this acknowledged right was exercised as a 

proof that England was not really neutral,and was thus disposed 

to wink at such injuries being inflicted on the Federal States 

as flowed from the escape of the Alabama. The reply of 
Lord Cairns to this line of argument appears to us unanswer- 

able. Mr. Sewarp might have said this, but he did not say 

it. Even if it be granted, which perhaps it may be, that the 

expressions, or some of the expressions, used by Mr. Sewarp 


Lord Stantey wrote to say that he must consider the right of 
England to recognise the Confederate States as belligerents to 
be entirely beyond the province of an arbitrator to jin. 
vestigate, why did not Mr. Sewaxp write back and say that 
he did not at all question this right, but that all he asked was 
that the mode in which this right was exercised should be 
tendered to the arbitrator as an evidence of the general 
animus and political leaning of England? ‘The real reason, 
of course, was that Mr. Sewarp was in a difficulty from 
which he could not extricate himself. He had gone s0 
far in questioning the right of England to recognise the 
belligerent character of the Confederate States, that to 
acknowledge this right would have been to own himself 
wrong, and he had made an appeal to the Spread- 
Eagleism of his countrymen, by questioning this right, 
from which he did not like Americans to think he was 
backing out. He had no resource, therefore, but to give 
up the scheme of arbitration, and throw out a hint that 
the same result might be attained by a mixed Commis- 
sion; and the friendly and courteous language of Lord 
STan.ey, and the just and temperate character of the recent 
debates in the House of Commons, ought to remove all diffi- 
culties in the way of the Commission being appointed, 
unless Mr. SzewarpD wishes, for the purposes of American 
politics, to keep the sore open. 


Lord RusseEtu’s professed object is to save England from 
her present disposition to sacrifice her own dignity. Whereas 
England was once too regardless of the feelings and 
wishes of Nortlerners, she is now ready to knock under 
to them. The proper course would be to say that at 
the time of the escape of the Alabama we were living 
under the rule of the great and good and very nearly all- 
wise Lord RusseLL; and that, as we therefore could not 
have been in the wrong, we cannot pretend to think we 
were in the wrong. Most consistently Lord Russet has 
always been opposed to referring anything connected with 
the Alabama to arbitration. What could be the good of 
referring to an arbitrator to say whether Jack the Giant- 
killer was right in obeying the dictates of the good fairy 
of the story? Perhaps, of all human pleasures, few can 
equal that enjoyed by a man who in old age surveys the 
measures of half a century of political life, and honestly 
believes that he has always, at every crisis and in every act, 
been in the position of a good fairy, and that people 
who did not do as he told them fairly deserved to be eaten by 
giants. As no argument and no criticism could possibly 
shake Lord Russe.u’s profound conviction that he was born a 
good fairy, and has remained a good fairy all his days, it is 
useless to say anything about it, and it is only with envy of a 
man who has so rare and sweet a source of inward happiness 
that we turn to the general subject whether there is any truth 
in the allegation that England is likely to sacrifice her 
dignity. We feel sure there is no danger whatever. We 
now take a very different course regarding the Alabama 
from that which we once did, and it would be silly to 
deny that we are more inclined to attend to the complaints 
of America, now that she has shown herself a very power- 
ful nation, than we should be if she were a weak one. 
As we, like all other nations, do the same thing vate: Se in 
a vast variety of ways, and are more ready to conciliate, not 
only the United States, but France and Russia and other 
great States, than we are to conciliate Venezuela and Greece, 
we need not stand much on our pride in this particular case. 
But we believe it to be entirely untrue that fear of America 
is anything more than a most minute element in the present 
disposition of the country with regard to the Alabama case. 
An infinitely more powerful element is the conviction that we 
were not really quite right in the line we once took, how- 
ever innocently and naturally we may have taken it; and 
with this is coupled a feeling of uneasiness at the recol- 
lection that the line we took helped most materially to fill 
the pockets of some of our own countrymen. But even this 
is not the predominant cause of change. We have altered 
our views about the Alabama because, since its time, new 
doctrines of international law have silently and slowly 
sprung into life. These doctrines are not yet expressed in 
words, they have not received the formal assent of jurists 
and governments; but they have penetrated society, they 
shape the actions of men, and colour all the language which 
flows from the mouths of every one, except Lord RussEuL, who 
attends to the class of questions connected with the escape of 
the Alabama. 


Lord Wesrsury, who on such a subject could not speak 
without saying something to enlighten his hearers and animate 


in the first instance were open to this construction, yet, when 


the debate, referred incidentally to two points, one of which has 
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2. 
peen recently much discussed, and the other of which is the 
main point to be discussed before the most vital questions at 
jgsue are set at rest. The first of these points was as to the 
nature and character of international law. Is it, properly 

king, law at all? Lord Wesrsury says it is not. It 
js not law in the sense in which the Statute of Frauds is 
law. It is difficult to see how any one can doubt this, and we 
scarcely suppose that any one would doubt it. But, as a 
matter of fact, the term “law” is applied, and has been 
applied in every civilized language, and for many centuries, to 
rules of conduct which do not come within that strict definition 
of law which any Act of Parliament or the whole municipal 
law of England will satisfy. As the term is so extended prac- 
tically, are we to fall in with practical usage or not? The 
right answer to this is, we think, that we ought thoroughly to 
recognise the distinction between law in the proper, and law 
jn the metaphorical, sense ; because experience teaches us that 
‘from want of attention to this distinction much harm and 
confusion of thought have arisen. On the other hand, it would 
be pedantic to deny ourselves the use of the term in its ex- 
tended sense, since this use is practically convenient. It may 
seem as if such a discussion had very little to do with the 
Alabama. On the contrary, it is very important. The ten- 
dency of persons who think international law is really law, 
just as an Act of Parliament is law, is to look out inter- 
national law in treatises, diplomatic correspondence, and, 
above all, in law-books, and to overlook the growth of 
an unwritten law, sprung from the new wants, the new 
experience, and the new morality of nations. Lord Russe. 
is a conspicuous instance of such a person. He quotes the 
case of the American and Portuguese Governments ex- 
actly as a Nisi Prius lawyer quotes SsitH v. JONES, 
and triumphantly rests his case on this final and crushing 
authority. But nations are not like puisne judges. They 
are not bound by a case or a precedent. Sometimes it is 
fair and wise, as they feel, that they should be bound, and 
sometimes it is not. By a gradual instinctive process we 
have come to a vague, unexpressed, unformal, and yet opera- 
tive conclusion, that whatever the Americans may have once 
said or done to the Portuguese, the interests of peace and 
justice require that neutrals should hold themselves bound to 
fulfil duties which, up to this moment, no law or ascertained 
rule of conduct has imposed on them. What these duties 
are was really the question which Lord Westsury raised 
when he touched on the second of the points incidentally 
noticed in his speech. He laid down, or seemed to lay down, 
the rule that each nation is only bound to carry out its own 
municipal law. ‘This is so obviously wrong a doctrine, 
when stated nakedly, that Lord Wesrsury must have meant 
to add an implied qualification of it. If the nation is only 
bound to carry out its own municipal law, it is also 
bound to see that its municipal law is such as to 
enable it to. carry out its duties to neutrals. Therefore we do 
not get any further by introducing the question of municipal 
law. We are inevitably thrown buck on the main question, 
what are the duties of neutrals with regard to armed ships 
built within their territories for the use of a belligerent; and 
as this is the very question on which, within a few days, we 
may hope to have the views of the Commission appointed last 
year to examine our Neutrality Laws, it would be premature 
to discuss it further now. : 


FRANCE, 


7 late disturbances at Toulouse and Bordeaux, although 
_ they appear to have been trifling, have probably suggested 
anxious thoughts to Napoxeon III. For the first time since 
the establishment of the Empire, the public authority has been 
forcibly resisted, and the occasion of the tumults was the en- 
forcement of a law which originated with the Emperor him- 

_ The French are habitually contented to dispense with 
public meetings; and, although an attack of the Government 
on the press caused the overthrow of Cuartes X., sympathy 
with journalists has become much less earnest during the 
lapse of forty years. Even the increase of the national debt 
18 regarded with indifference, if not with favour, as long as 
the ordinary growth of the revenue provides for the additional 
interest without the aid of fresh taxation. The commercial 
treaties which sometimes excite the discontent of manufac- 
turers and of special classes of artisans have largely benetited 
the winegrowers and the bulk of the rural population. The 
new organization of the army is the first measure of the 
Present reign which directly interferes with the interest and 
convenience of the people; and the petty riots in the South 
Confute the arguments by which Ministers and Marshals 


undertook to prove that the burden of the conscription 
would be diminished by the same arrangement which was to 
add largely to the strength of the army. The length of 
regimental duty is in fact reduced, while the entire term 
of service in the Line and in the Reserve is considerably 
increased ; but the most obnoxious portion of the law con- 
sists in the obligation, imposed on those who escape the 
regular conscription, to form a militia force under the 
name of the moveable Guard. It is commonly and truly 
said that there is no longer a chance of a good number, 
representing an escape from the conscription; for although 
the duties of the ng wg force are in time of 
peace comparatively light, the chances of entire exemption 
have been destroyed by the law. On the whole, the army, 
and the system by which it is recruited, are not unpopular in 
France, but the obligation of giving six or seven years to the 
service of the State has never been willingly accepted. The 
hope of a prize reconciled young men and their families to 
the risk of drawing the fatal number, and, like all institutions, 
the conscription had acquired a sanction from time and habit. 
The Emperor NapoLeon seems to have committed an error in 
disturbing the customary arrangements for a purpose of which 
he perhaps overrated the importance. 


The discontent which was caused by the aggrandizement of 
Prussia and by the abandonment of the Luxemburg purchase 
was not likely to be permanent. France had no serious in- 
terest in the weakness of Germany, nor would any advantage 
have been derived from the annexation of a petty province. 
The failures of Imperial policy in Europe and America may 
have tended to produce a certain feeling of insecurity, but no 
Government can be permanent if it depends for existence on 
uninterrupted felicity and success. Every Frenchman would 
have gladly persuaded himself that the Emperor was Dictator 
of Europe, but the disappointment of patriotic vanity would 
never have caused a revolution, The Minister of War 
explained, in the course of the debates on the Army Bill, 
that the Emperor had been compelled to make peace at 
Villafranca by his inability at the same time to prosecute 
the war with Austria and to resist the Prussian armies 
which were gathering on the Rhine. The implied inference, 
that France ought at all times to be a match for two 
great Powers, would have been absurd, if it had not served 
as a pretext for a great augmentation of the army. The 
results of the German war persuaded the Emperor that it 
was practicable and desirable to arm the whole population, 
but he is perhaps beginning to suspect that it would have been 
better to face the criticism of hostile politicians than to attempt 
the establishment of military supremacy on the Continent at 
the cost of provoking domestic discontent. With the excep- 
tion of the officers and non-commissioned officers of the army, 
no class in France is really desirous of war. The assailants 
who covertly accuse the Emperor Napo.eon of pusillanimity 
would have blamed him more severely if he had wantonly 
sought a rupture with Prussia in 1866 or 1867. War means 
new taxes and a more stringent conscription, and the little 
freeholders who mainly support the army desire to squander 
neither their money nor their blood. The whimsical repub- 
lication of the various votes which constitute the Emprxor’s 
title has been naturally understood as an appeal from the 
Legislative Body and the press to the mass of the people. 
The popular faith in the Imperial dynasty is perhaps not yet 
seriously disturbed, but it is doubtful whether the dissatistac- 
tion arising from the Army Bill may not largely affect the 
ensuing elections. The Emperor can point to no brilliant 
diplomatic achievement to justify his increased armaments. 
It his twelve hundred thousand men were doubled, he would 
be unable to prevent the independence of Germany ; and a 
much smaller force would be amply sufficient to protect France 
from insult or aggression. 


Some of the reasons of the existing discontent are accidental 
and transient. The distress which results from a bad harvest 
in all countries tends to produce political irritation, and 
Frenchmen, having been sedulously taught to ascribe all 
material advantages to the Government, logically hold it 
responsible for the seasons and the crops. The commercial 
stagnation of Europe and the protective tariff of the United 
States are severely felt in the manufacturing districts, and 
here and there obscure demagogues take the opportunity of 
suggesting the Republic as the alternative of an Empire which 
fails to ensure universal prosperity. There is no reason to 
suppose that disaffection has yet become general or serious, 
although it is not forgotten that since the fall of the old 
monarchy no form of government has yet lasted for twenty 
years. Naporzon III. is more firmly seated than Louis 


Puiwirre, and he is incomparably abler and more prudent 
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than Cuartes X. After his late services to the Pore he may 
perhaps count on the support of the clergy in the country dis- 
tricts, and he has no reason to doubt the devotion of the 
army. His most formidable opponents are men of letters and 
orators, who influence the educated classes only ; and universal 
suffrage effectually silences public opinion. It is reported, on 
doubtful authority, that the Emperor lately told an opponent 
of the right of public meeting that a hand which grasps the 
sword may be liberal in concessions. The phrase is pro- 
bably apocryphal, but it expresses with suflicient accuracy 
the tenure by which political privileges are held in France. 
The restricted right of meeting which is to be authorized 
by the pending Bill scarcely needs the counterbalance of 
the sword; but the Emperor has often indicated a desire to 
grant some indefinite extension of freedom as soon as all 
opposition to his dynasty has been withdrawn. It cannot 
be said that he has been hasty in relaxing the bonds of 
the press or the prohibition of public meetings, but the Bills 
of the present Session will in some degree realize the Imperial 
promises. The only important approximation to a less abso- 
lute system is to be found in the additional importance of the 
debates and divisions in the Legislative Body; and the 
Emperor evidently regards the assumption of a partial inde- 
pendence with uneasiness and suspicion. Some of his most 
zealous partisans, who openly censure his tendency to liberalism, 
may console themselves with the certainty that he will never 
consent to Parliamentary or responsible government. In his 
pamphlet he reprints in full the proclamation in which, 
sixteen years ago, he denounced, with the familiar sophistry of 
despotism, the sterile discussions of constitutional Assemblies. 

Although the Emperor has always been tenacious of his 
plans, and more especially of his military innovations, he will 
probably yield to the popular feeling if the new organization 
of the army continues to excite discontent. According to the 
calculations of the Minister of War, the Moveable National 
Guard will consist of 550,000 men, and it would not be sate 
to alienate from the Empire an equal number of families. For 
purposes of defence the measure is needless, inasmuch as 
France is practically unassailable; and the Line of the army, 
with the Reserve, ought to be sufficient for any war which was 
not planned on an extravagant scale. The Government may 
not be disposed to encourage rioters by concession; but a dis- 


solution will probably take place in the course of the year, | 


and it might be unsafe to provide Opposition candidates with 
the materials of hostility to the Government. If the Public 
Meeting Bill passes into a law, electors will for the first time 
have the opportunity of discussing public affairs by them- 
selves, and with those who desire to be their representatives. 
Little eloquence will be needed to expose the hardship of 
a universal and unnecessary conscription, and those who 
are most ready to pledge themselves to the repeal of the 
law will perhaps be preferred by the constituencies to their 
official competitors. ‘he member for an electoral district 
is only returned by a fraction of the votes to which, in 
their collective multitude, the Emperor so constantly refers; 
but a Legislative Body containing a majority of members 
unfriendly to the Government might fairly claim to represent 


ment of the Irish Church. It is not given to every politician 
to point to the consistent convictions of forty years, as Ear] 
Grey does; nor does the mere fact of having always held 
the same view necessarily ensure our confidence in 
man tenacious of his early convictions. But Earl Grey’s 
views about Ireland are something more than his persona] 
conclusions. They are the traditions and principles of an 
important school of political thinkers. Purr and Fox, 
Burke and Winpnay, and the two Earls Grey form a cateng 
of authorities as to the best possible—that is, theoreti 
possible—policy towards Ireland. That policy was the su: 
pression of Protestant ascendancy by reducing the Anglican 
Kstablishment, and giving at least a quasi-establishment to 
the Catholics. But the golden opportunity has been lost, and, 
as things stand, Earl Grey may, without fear of contradiction 
appeal to the lessons of the past for countenancing that revised 
policy which he now adopts, which is that the Establishment 
must be disestablished, but not disendowed. It is of no y 
great importance to satisfy ourselves whether Mr. Guapstoye’s 
prospective legislation is to be based upon the retention of 
endowments, in some form or other, for the disestablished 
Communion, because the term endowment is susceptible of 
more interpretations than one, and because there is hardly 
any meaning of which Mr. GLapstone’s utterances, or Mr, 
GLapstonw’s elastic convictions, are not susceptible. But Earl 
Grey’s plan is intelligible enough. In substance it agrees 
with Earl Russetu’s so far as to propose to retain the whole 
of the ecclesiastical property in Ireland, but to redistribute it 
proportionally to the members of the three religious com- 
munities. Property once dedicated to or acquired for 
religious purposes Earl Grey is not prepared to devote to 
other than religious objects. Any application of the existing 
endowments to lower purposes he stigmatizes as “ nothing 
‘short of robbery of the poor.” His scheme is simple, as 
well as intelligible. The property of the Church—excluding 
the churches, glebe-houses, and gardens, which are to be 
left to the Episcopal communion—is to be vested in Com- 
missioners; the funds thus acquired are to be divided pro- 
portionally to the three communions—Roman, Anglican, and 
Presbyterian ; the deficiency between the product of the share 
to be apportioned to the Protestant Episcopalians and the 
present incomes of the incumbents is to be supplemented by an 
equivalent annuity from the Consolidated Fund, gradually 
diminishing as the life interests die out. The State, moreover, 
is to purchase advowsons in private hands, and there are 
enthusiastic persons, we suppose, who believe that in most 
cases the patrons will gladly and willingly offer the purchase- 
money for the re-endowment of the disestablished cures. The 
most serious objection to this plan is the fatal one that it is 
equitable, statesmanlike, and preserves some religious principle. 
In point of fact it maintains the principle of the connexion of 
Church and State in the better sense of the term, while it 
abandons that of an Establishment. Shallow thinkers cannot 
be got to understand that the State may still recognise this 
substantial connexion, though it declines to invest any one 
Communion with ascendancy. The old argument for a State 
provision for religion remains in full force, even if the in- 


the most recent judgment of the nation. It is only by the 
aid of docile adherents that the Emperor has been enab!ed to 
tolerate discussion, and at the same time to retain the entire 
control of public affairs. A Legislative Body chosen to pro- 
test against a single measure might seek to check the pre- 
rogative in other directions, and, if a chronic struggle arose, | 
the Emperor would be reduced to a choice between submis- 
sion and restriction of the competence of the Assembly. At 
any sacrifice, the boasted eight millions of voters must be kept 
in good humour. 


EARL GREY’S LETTER. 


a is pleasant, in the midst of the clash of Parliamentary 
recrimination and repartee, to be able to fall back on the 
mild wisdom of Lz.ivs and the statesman. While the House 
of Commons is amusing itself with the perfectly useless ques- 
tion of the natural history of Mr. GLapsrone’s conversion, the 
Peers may, in the person of Earl Grey, survey a monumental 
and political mind. Whether, as the last theory has it, Mr. 
GLapsTONE as early as 1846 repudiated, in the secret confes- 
sional of his Oxford Committee-room, the principles which he 
openly avowed and published in Mr. Murray’s shop as late 
as 1841, or whether his conversion is only of three years’ 
standing, is a subject as interesting to political physiologists as 
the stages of the development of embryonic life are to 
anatomists. These secrets of science may be left to experts; 
while common men may learn more from the plain processes of 
practical life as openly displayed in Earl Grey’s proposed treat- 


strumentality for acting with constant and uniform impact 
on the moral and spiritual nature of the whole country is 
divided into separate levers and forces. ‘The conscience of the 
community is recognised and supported by the conscience of 
the State—to go back to an unfashionable nomenclature—so 
long as there remains a separate and permanent fund for 
supplying that religious and moral teaching which in many 
cases and places neither can nor will be supplied by those 
who have not recognised, and never will recognise, the neces- 
sity of religious instruction. If Earl Grey's plan does nothing 
else, it will suggest that endowments may exist without an 
establishment, that a State provision for religion may exist 
without an establishment, and further, that religious com- 
munities may have every freedom to manage their own 
internal affairs of doctrine and discipline, and may preserve 
their independence, and may develop their own organization, 
even though they are protected and recognised by, and so far 
connected with, the State. At any rate, he shows that dis- 
establishment does not involve secularization. 


Earl Grey is aware of the difficulties which attend this 
pacification, but he appeals to Mr. Bricur to assist him in 
removing or modifying them. Because these difficulties 
are based upon so-called religious grounds, most of us re- 
gret, but cannot avoid the conclusion, that they are m- 
superable. Earl Grey is more sanguine. He does not 
apparently think much of the Limerick declaration, and 
he seems to suspect that the clerical swagger which 
haughtily stands apart from the offer of good and secure 1- 
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comes is somewhat hollow. He appears inclined to say that 
it is one thing for the fractious child to decline his dinner in 
the abstract, but that even the Ultramontane conscience will 
not be proof against the practical offer of a cheque. If the 
dishes are spread before the bishops and priests, to say 
nothing of the laity, “in a proper manner, and in a spirit 
«of respect and conciliation,” he thinks that what, in nur- 
sery language, is called the proud stomach will come down. 
Earl Grey certainly may say that we cannot tell what the 
Koman Catholics will accept till we have made them an offer ; 
and that, at any rate, we may as well try, or tempt, their virtue 
or obstinacy. As to the second objection, which may be ex- 

ed from the Protestant conscience regarding, or pretend- 
ing to regard, the guarantee on the part of the State of a 
large portion of Church funds to a superstitious and idola- 
trous sect as an act of national apostacy and sacrilege, and 
again, from the Voluntaryists, against reaffirming, in a mul- 
tiplied form, the principle of endowments, Earl Grey takes a 
bold stand. If the thing is right, he would do it. Exeter Hall 
may howl, and the Liberation Society may yelp, but there 
js at least one statesman who is prepared to do a statesman’s 
work, and let the curs of bigotry bark and snarl. Whether, 
in these days, he will ever get a hearing for such senti- 
ments is rather a matter of hope than expectation. After a 
careful review of Earl Grey’s most able and statesmanlike 
letter to Mr. Bricut, we are not without apprehension that 
some of our readers may cynically suggest that our present 
observations are misplaced, and that we should have given, 
not an Article, but a Review, to Earl Grey, and that we 
might just as properly discuss the Licinian Law as a scheme 
which can never get beyond the paper on which it is written. 


There is, however, one consideration which certainly brings 
Earl Grey and his teachings within the sphere of what are 
called the practical men. He most indignantly protests 

inst the way in which the Irish Church question has been 
brought before Parliament. This is some satisfaction to those 
who have hitherto maintained, and certainly with few allies, 
the position that, while the Establishment must be dis- 
established, and even that the hour of fate has arrived, 
the mode selected by Mr. Guapstone for bringing the ques- 
It is said that 
Earl Grey is not a competent judge on such a question; that 
they only who are in the hurly-burly of political life can be 
trusted with an opinion on the policy or prudence of moving 
Mr. Guapsrone’s Resolutions. Earl Grey is constitutionally 
dilatory; he is always waiting to make up his mind; always 
pleading for Conferences and Commissions and Committees, 
and for the necessity of approaching great constitutional 
questions with a calm mind and apart from party ties. 
We are told that a man who disdains party tactics, and 
has always stood apart from party organization, is morally, 
perhaps physically, incapacitated from forming an opinion on 
such matters. It is even hinted that he is piqued because 
he was not consulted by Earl Russet, and Mr. GLapstoNne 
and the Carlton Terrace Caucus. All that Earl Guey has 
to fall back upon is his character, and his forty years’ 
services to the Empire. If he approaches the question of 
the day without passion, we should have been glad had his 
example been followed; better for us all if it had been antici- 
pated, It may,be quite true, and it is true, that the Ministry 
is disorganized, vacillating—betraying in some of its members, 
betrayed in others. But the one solid question remains— 
whatever the discreditable or ludicrous attitude of the 
Government may or may not be, will the success of Mr. 
GLapstone’s Resolutions, proposed in the spirit in which they 
have been proposed, and carried under the conditions of 
universal suspicion, recrimination, taunt, contumely, and ex- 
asperation which must be the result of this week’s debate, 
assist the settlement of this great question? Will it be other 
than disastrous to whatever Administration has to arrange 
the details of disestablishment? Will it strengthen the new 
Parliament? Will it soothe any passions? Will it remove 
any discords or heartburnings? Will it calm down any ani- 
Mosities? Will it preserve a single public interest except 
that sordid interest, best and dearest to a certain class of 
Politicians—a grand opportunity of flinging gibe and taunt 
and sneer at each other, and of showing, after all, how very 
small are our greatest men ? 


POLAND. 
if is impossible, in the absence of special and local know- 
ledge, to appreciate the practical importance of the ukase 
by which the ten Governments of the Kingdom of Poland are 
subjected to the general administration of the Empire. The 


plough has often passed over the Polish nation, and the con- 
queror has sown salt on the site of its ancient institutions, 
There was probably little left to destroy, except the obdurate 
patriotism which he not yet been reached by any Imperial 
decree. Again and again the Poles have watched for oppor- 
tunities of rising against oppression, but each defeat has left 
them weaker than before; and the malignant astuteness of 
Russia has perhaps discovered the secret of annihilating 
Poland by interesting the peasantry in the degradation of the 
classes which kept alive the national tradition. The venal 
panphleteers who have proved in many tedious disquisitions 
that Poland was not inhabited by Poles have had little effect 
in convincing a multitude unacquainted with letters; but the 
rudest boor can understand that he holds his land by the gift 
of the Emperor, in defiance of the title of the former owner. 
Russia is the only Power which is still able and willing to 
practise religious persecution with the consistency which can 
alone make intolerance effective. In the old Polish provinces, 
if not within the limits of the Kingdom, the ignorant masses 
are forced or bribed to join the Orthodox communion, and 
the Roman Catholic clergy are forbidden even to com- 
municate with the Holy See. Every measure which removes 
any fragment of separate unity tends to render the recovery 
of Polish liberty more difficult, and it may be presumed that 
the provisions of the Imperial ukase have been framed for the 
purpose of accelerating the process of destruction. Only the 
Lieutenant of the Kingdom remains to complete the work of 
assimilation with Russia, and probably his office will be 
abolished when the task is accomplished. 


Before 1830 the Kingdom of Poland possessed an adminis- 
trative organization, a suspended Constitution, and, above all, 
an army of its own. The liberalism which amused the 
youth of ALExanperR I. had associated itself with a senti- 
mental predilection for Poland; and at the Congress of 
Vienna the Russian Emperor affected to appeal to the national 
love of independence in opposition to the diplomacy of Austria 
and England. The cruel repression of the insurrection of 
1831 by Nicnotas was not followed by any general measure 
of confiscation; and it had not at that time been discovered 
that the population was Russian, and that it required protec- 
tion against a foreign oligarchy. On the accession of the 
present Emperor, the Poles cherished a hope of the restora- 
tion of some of their rights, until they were undeceived by 
the harsh warning that no illusions were to be cherished, and 
by the declaration that all which the Emperor Nicnouas had 
done was well done. Nevertheless, the policy of the Russian 
government of the Kingdom was directed by Polish advisers, 
and the personal superiority of native functionaries enabled 
them in a great measure to control the administration, The 
last revolt was provoked by the most insolent injustice, but it 
was undertaken against the wish and advice of the principal 
nobility, and it was condemned by utter failure. The Im- 
perial Government learned that the Poles were still dis- 
aflected, and that they could make no head against a regular 
army; and at the same time it satisfied itself that the 
European Powers would not interfere with the persecution of 
the Poles, even if it extended to extermination. 


Nothing worse could have happened to the nation than to 
have convinced a remorseless enemy that there was an excuse 
for hatred, and that there was no cause for fear. For four 
years the Russian Government has steadily proceeded with 
the incorporation of the conquered territory into the Empire ; 
and unless some unexpected change of circumstances occurs, 
the existence of Poland will end, as its name has already dis- 
appeared from the official vocabulary. It unfortunately 
happens that Posen forms an indispensable portion of the 
great German monarchy, as it is interposed between Branden- 
burg and the province of Prussia Proper. In all internal 
contests, therefore, Russia can count on the aid of the Prussian 
Government, and it is only in Galicia that a fragment of the 
nation is still encouraged and protected. It was for the purpose 
of coercing or intimidating Austria that the propagation of 
Panslavism was originally undertaken, and a year ago it 
seemed that Bohemian and Austrian Servia were disposed to 
transfer their allegiance to Russia; but a reaction has already 
commenced, and Galicia has never listened to the missionaries 
who announce that the Poles of the provinces are, as in the 
Kingdom, aliens and usurpers. It is through Galicia, if at 
all, that Polish disafiection may hereafter be used for the pur- 
poses of a diversion against Russia. In the Crimean war the 
allies refused to encourage a Polish insurrection, but it may 
at some future time be the interest of Austria to use every 
available weapon against her formidable rival. No other 
Power has the same motive for assisting the Poles, or the 
same chance of profiting by their alliance. 
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The formal suppression of the separate existence of Poland 
may be considered as a proof either that Prince Napo.ron’s 


mission has failed, or that it was not addressed to Russia. 
The French Government has at all times either felt or affected 
an interest in Polish affairs, and an ostentatious proclamation 
that the Kingdom has ceased to exist would be an anomalous 
introduction to renewed diplomatic intimacy. It happens 
that all parties in France are opposed to a persecution which 
is directed at the same time against the Polish nation and 
against the Catholic clergy. In this instance, if in no other, the 
Church and democracy are agreed. The Emperor NaroLreon 
has virtually acknowledged his inability to redress the wrongs 
of Poland, but he would compromise his popularity if he were 
regarded as an accomplice in Russian aggression. The neu- 
trality or aid of France in the East would be cheaply purchased 
by Russia with a display of clemency in Poland; and as the 
price has not been paid, it may be assumed that no bargain 
has been concluded. The official statement that Prince 
NapoLeon was not entrusted with any political mission 
confirms the belief that any overtures which he may have 
made were abortive. It is not improbable that the Emperor 
NapoLeon may have desired rather to secure the co-operation 
of Prussia in a pacific policy, than to organize a combination 
of France, Russia, and Prussia, which would necessarily have 
been hostile to Austria. The Polish exiles know by painful 
experience that sympathy with their cause has never stood in 
the way of diplomatic arrangements ; but for the present they 
have no special reason for fearing the establishment of a 
cordial understanding between France and Russia. 


It is still doubtful whether it is possible to destroy a 
numerous race, or rather to deprive it of the identity which 
depends on language, customs, and religion. For several 
generations the apologists of Russia dwelt on the vicious insti- 
tutions of the extinct kingdom of Poland, and on the anarchy 
which was supposed to justify foreign intervention. The reply 
that the Russians had themselves fostered disorder, and for- 
bidden reform, might be conclusive in argument; but the 
defenders of wrong require, not a satisfactory vindication, but 
an excuse sufficiently plausible to impose on willing or care- 
less dupes of sophistry. The Poles have redeemed many of 
their faults by the pertinacious valour and patriotism with 
which they have clung to the memory of their independence ; 
and the errors of their ancestors are becoming too remote to 
exercise any influence on popular opinion. ‘The newfangled 
doctrines of Russian ethnology are more dangerous than the 
sophisms which satisfied the contemporaries of CaTHAniNE. 
When the Russians assert that their enemies are an aris- 
tocracy, they seek to enlist on their side one of the most for- 
midable of modern prejudices. It is true that all classes in the 
towns use the Polish language, and share the national feeling ; 
and it was by the middle-classes and the artisans that the last 
struggle against Russia was concerted; but, unfortunately, 
the greater part of the Polish population is rural, and confis- 
cated land is the cheapest and most effective of bribes. A 


Ruthenian and Pole, but he will scarcely refuse to recognise 
an alleged tie of blood which entitles him to convert his 
tenancy into a freehold. It is possible that the extraordinary 
elasticity of the Polish character may still avail to thwart the 
insidious designs of Russia. In the Kingdom and in the 
neighbouring provinces, whenever persecution is intermitted, 
the Poles are found at the head of society, and until a recent 
period they occupied many of the chief administrative posts. 
While they profit by every opportunity they are always found, 
even in the Russian service, to be devoted to the cause of 
their country, and the blunder of adding religious intolerance 
to political oppression may perhaps provide them with 
followers even in the ranks of the people. At present their 
prospects are darker than at any former time, but a sanguine 
and irrepressible faith has sometimes produced wonderful 
effects. 


THE BRIBERY BILL. 


“= proceedings of the Committee that recently unseated 
Mr. Jackson for Coventry may be taken as an illustra- 
tion of the defects in the present system of dealing with 
election petitions which it has become essential to remedy. 
With the justice of the decision we are not now concerned ; it 
was doubtless correct enough, for if the charges brought 
against Mr. Jackson’s agents had no foundation, his agents 
would have gone into the witness-box to deny them upon 
oath. As no attempt was made to rebut by positive testi- 
mony the primd facie case for the petitioners, it must be 


examination. Mr. Jackson was not accused of complicity, 
and the Committee pronounced to this extent in his favour. 


The Committee may have arrived at a correct conclusion, 
but when we look at the way in which its business was 
transacted (all according to the strictest precedent), it cer- 
tainly does appear wonderful that so cumbrous and so curious 
a procedure should have lasted so long. The object of the 
proceedings was, we may suppose, to discover the truth—to 
know whether certain cases of alleged bribery could be sub- 
stantiated, and whether the bribers were or were not agents 
of Mr. Jackson, the sitting member. One would have thought 
that the first persons to examine would have been the sittin 
member himself and his inculpated agents. Nothing of the 
kind. Those who could give the most certain information 
were not examined or cross-examined at all. The inquiry, as 
usual, was perverted into a sort of sham lawsuit ; and the result 
is that, if the decision ultimately arrived at be just, it is by 
the happiest of accidents. Such cases follow a regular course, 
The sitting member and his agents are not called by the 
petitioners, because the counsel who called them would, by a 
technical rule, be taken to have made them his own witnesses, 
and would not be permitted to cross-examine them. The peti- 
tioners are compelled to rely on what trumpery cases of bribery 
they have been able by their spies to fish out on the spot, an 
operation of itself none of the cleanest, And as the sitting 
member’s agents are too shrewd to go into the witness-box 
themselves of their own free will, Election Committees often. 
have to seat or unseat members of Parliament on the evidence 
of men who, as a rule, are of a low morale and questionable, 
veracity. When the Coventry Election Committee had heard 
all the evidence supplied to them, in addition to their main 
decision which declared the seat vacant, they came to two re- 
solutions, each of which, considering all things, appears to us 
to be a ridiculous farce. First of all, they reported that it did 
not appear that the acts of bribery of Mr. Jackson’s agents 
were done with Mr. Jackxson’s knowledge or consent. Asa 
matter of fact, we dare say this was trueenough. Mr. Jackson 
is a rising Chancery barrister of unblemished character, and by 
no means one of the class of men who corrupt constituencies, 
But, be it observed, in exculpating Mr. Jackson, the Committee 
(acting, no doubt, according to strict Parliamentary precedent) 
are whitewashing a man whom they have not examined, whose 
agents they have not examined, whose banker’s book they 
have not overhauled, of whom, in fact, they know nothing’ 
more than we do. This is, we venture to say, Farce No, 1. 
Farce No. 2 is the resolution at which they lastly arrive, that 
“ there is no reason to believe that corrupt practices have ex- 
“ tensively prevailed at the last election for Coventry.” This, 
be it observed, is no unmeaning formula, but one pregnant 
with very important consequences. It is a sentence which 
saves Coventry from a Bribery Commission. Charity, which 
hopeth all things and which believeth all things, leads 
us to hope and believe that Coventry was as immaculate 
as Lady Gopiva herself, at the last election, in spite of the 
peccadilloes of Mr. Srerpuen Knapp. But truth, which 
is a virtue as well as charity, forces us to say that the 
Committee had absolutely no materials before them on which 
a sane opinion one way or the other could possibly be formed. 
They examined no candidate and no agent dn either side. 
That is to say, they know no more in reality of the money 
brought into Coventry for the election than if they were 
children. All that they have learnt about the election comes 
from the few select witnesses whom the petitioners’ Parlia- 
mentary agent, after careful discrimination, has put forward 
as the foundation of his case. It certainly is not the business 
or object of the petitioners, except in extreme cases, to dis- 
franchise their own borough ; and, accordingly, the Committee 
were totally unfitted to judge as to the real character of the 
election, on which, however, they do not hesitate to pronounce. 
Yet on such idle, trivial, worthless opinions as these the 
issuing of Bribery Commissions and the ultimate disfranchise- 
ment of constituencies depend. It is indeed high time to 
have a Bribery Bill. 


The principle of a local, in the place of a metropolitan, 
inquiry may perhaps be considered as accepted. Govern- 
ment, upon consideration, have reverted to their scheme for 
trying election petitions by two Judges of the land appointed 
ad hoc. The chief objection to this plan has never seriously 
been answered. A reinforcement of two Judges would not 
enable the Bench to discharge properly a quarter of the enor- 
mous work imposed on it after a general election. The sub- 
stitution of a local for a Parliamentary investigation will 
probably increase largely the number of election petition’ 
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ing inquiry, and of possible subsequent disfranchisement, leads 
to a general system of corrupt compromises—a serious danger 
in itself, against which the Government Bill, we are happy to 
observe, attempts to provide. We may however, assume 
that, after the next general election, the two new Judges will 
have to try some sixty or eighty election petitions at the 
Jeast. It is idle to talk of their obtaining assistance from 
their colleagues. The present staff of Judges at Westminster 
js not large enough to admit of such a diversion of judicial 
strength, and it is easier to enact that a Judge shall be 
“excused” circuit after serving three weeks at election peti- 
tions than to say what circuit is to do without him, or who is 
to supply his place. It can only be a barrister taken from his 
tice, or specially delegated to fulfil a judge’s duty ; and it 
seems a strange inversion of ordinary common sense to send 
barristers as Circuit Judges in order that Circuit Judges may 
try election petitions. Upon the two new “ Honorary 
Justices” will, in any case, fall the chief burden of the sixty 
or eighty local investigations. As it is to be hoped that the 


’ work will be done in no perfunctory way, but that there will 


in each case be a complete and searching inquiry, a week at 
the least must be allowed to every contested petition—no very 
liberal allowance. Sixty petitions, at this rate, will occupy an 
entire Session of Parliament, and probably something more. 
The notion that the judicial robe is necessary to secure 
dignity for the proceedings is indeed a Parliamentary chimera. 
Five years hence the whole thing will be forgotten, and we 
shall wonder what possessed the House of Commons to insist 
on having work done by Judges which could be equally well, 
or even better, done by a less imposing tribunal. For the 
truth is, that as long as election petitions are treated as law- 
suits, bribery will never cease out of the land. The official 
who conducts the inquiry ought to have something of the 
public prosecutor about him. It should be his duty himself 
w dig into the root of the matter, and not merely to preside 
with majesty over a dispute between two contending parties, 
and to do justice between them. What is wanted in fact is, 
not a Judge, but a Commissioner. 

It is rather on these grounds, than on any fanciful consti- 
tutional objection to entrusting election petitions to the deci- 
sion of a single man, liowever eminent, that the Government 
proposal is to be impeached. Judges sitting singly in the 
Divorce Court, in the Probate Court, and in the Court of 
Chancery, decide every year without a jury hundreds of 
questions of fact involving the character and fortunes of indi- 
viduals, Beyond all doubt the proposed inquiry before a 
Judge will be infinitely more efficient than the present loose 
system of a Committee. Sooner than see the Government 
Bill deferred for another year, especially when such an 
adjournment might throw it over a general election, it is to 
be wished that it should be accepted even with its incon- 
veniences. Yet it involves a clear waste of judicial power. 
The trial of an election petition is not an operation of super- 
human intricacy. What country gentlemen have done for 
years badly might be performed sufficiently well by barristers 
of standing and experience, and if questions of law arise, they 
might be stated as a special case by a Commissioner quite as 
wellas bya Judge. For it is to be remembered that the Judges 
under the Government Bill are not to do everything. They 
are only to try the question of the vacancy of the seat. ‘The 
graver question of the permanent corruption of the borough 
1s not to form part of the inquiry. We are still, that is to 
say, after all to have the expense of Bribery Commissions 
where Bribery Commissions become necessary. We plead 
guilty to an inability to understand why the dignity of Par- 
liament, which is satisfied with Commissions when the subject 
is the corruption of a constituency, suddenly finds it necessary 
to insist on Judges of the land when the rights of a sitting 
member are concerned. ‘The truth is, that the feeling which 
draws the fine distinction between the two cases is a mere 
House of Commons’ prejudice. All that Parliamentary dignity 
and the public interest require is that the inquiry in both cases 
should be conducted on the spot by eflicient and experienced 
lawyers, The accessories of J udges’ robes, sheriffs, trumpets, 
and a coach of antiquated shape are not essential in the 
one case, and we cannot conceive why they should be wanted 
in the other. 


_ It may be said that an inquiry before Commissioners only 
volves the creation of an appeal from them to Parliament, 
and, therefore, a double inquiry, with double expenses. This 
Th. pure misconception of the nature of any possible appeal. 
@ evidence taken on the spot would be printed already, 
_ the so-called appeal would, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
undred, be formal only. ‘The decisions of a Bribery Com- 
mission have never, we believe, as yet been challenged; and 


it is unlikely that an Election Commission would ever find 
its sentence seriously impugned or overruled. As the facts 
of each case would be collected already in a Parliamentary 
blue-book, the appeal would resolve itself into a mere dis- 
cussion of the value and effect of printed evidence. It 
would, indeed, be an extreme case in which the House of 
Commons interfered with the verdict of a Commission com- 
posed of men accustomed to extract and to weigh evidence. 
Contrary to the argument of Mr. Wuirsreap on Thursday 
week, it is obvious that such a Commission would be far 
more speedy and immediate than an inquiry before Judges. 
The pair of “Honorary Justices” cannot be ubiquitous. 
They must take time, and the trial of the petitions after a 
general election will occupy even a longer space than now. 
The truth is that the Government Bill is only a half measure. 
The whole of our election system requires overhauling. It 
is better to do what is proposed than to do nothing, but far 
more will yet have to be done before we have exhausted all 
reasonable legal efforts to put down or to detect bribery. 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS, 


ryparss are some minds in the world which seem incapable 
of catching a likeness, and there are others which seem equally 
incapable of catching what we may call an unlikeness. Both states 
of mind are unfavourable to the + beet investigation of history 
or of any other subject; but of the two the latter is decided] 
the more dangerous, The man who cannot discern analogies will 
very often, through that lack of discernment, fail of reaching a 
clear and thorough insight into his subject; but it is not often 
that he will be led into positive error. But the man who cannot 
discern differences will be sure, almost from the nature of the case, 
to fall into mistakes at every step. And yet the latter failing is 
the one with which most of us will be the more inclined to sym-' 
pathize, and that, in a certain sense, not without reason. To be 
caught with likenesses, but not to discern diflerences, is the weak- 
ness of a quick and clever mind. Not to be able to see likenesses 
at all is the weakness, or something more, of a mind not perhaps 
absolutely stupid, but a trifle slow and leavy. Yet the lack of 
discernment is unquestionably a more dangerous fault than the 
lack of insight. The one simply misses something which is 
good, the other supplies something which is positively evil. The 
slow man, who cannot see likenesses, will give an account of 
things which, though likely to be ——- ; may easily be 
true and accurate as far as it goes. But the over quick 
man, who cannot see differences, will be sure to deck out his 
story with false analogies, and so to give a picture which is 
distinctly wrong. When a man who s both faculties 
goes over the work of each, in the one case he will have only 
to supply what is lacking, while in the other case he will have 
to strike out what is positively deceptive. It may be pleaded, on 
the other hand, that the generous error of the imaginative man 
may supply valuable food for thought to the ideal corrector, that 
when he winnows away the chaff, he will find some good grain at 
the bottom. The dull man, on the other hand, will teach nothin 
and suggest nothing. This is perfectly true as regards an ide 
corrector, capable of going through the winnowing process for 
himself. But it is not true as regards the great mass of people, 
who cannot winnow for themselves, but who must be led by those 
who can. To them the dull man, who is right as far as he goes, 
is distinctly the lesser evil. He will at least do as a makeshift 
till somebody better comes, while the brilliant deceiver is posi- 
tively mischievous. The one will fail to point out all the beauties 
of the landscape or the richness of the country, but he will at least 
keep his party in the right road. The other will guide his com- 
panions to a splendid prospect, and will set forth its beauties with 
great eloquence, but the chances are at least equal that it will lie 
in an opposite direction to that in which they wish to go. 

There is nothing perhaps in which this faculty and this lack 
of a faculty come out more strongly than in the treatment of 
historical analogies or parallels, Some minds are quite in- 
capable of seeing an analogy. The real likeness between 
persons, periods, events, fails to strike them, if there be ever so 
little apparent difference—even that amount of difference which 
always must exist between any one event and any other 
event. Some perfectly external and superficial point of unlike- 
ness hinders them from seeing a real and essential analogy. And 
not only this, it often hinders them from seeing a re int 
of unlikeness. Thus, to take a case which we dare say we have 
already quoted some time or other, the man who said that there 
could be no analogy between a modern European State and an 
ancient Greek commonwealth, because in the Greek common- 
wealth there was no printing, altogether missed the real points of 
unlikeness as well as the real points of likeness. Printing isa 

at invention, but it is, after all, only an improved form of writing. 

t is a much more important difference that the old Greek com- 
monwealths made so much less use than we do of writing in an 
shape as compared with speech, And this comparatively sm 
use of writing is the immediate result of the difference between a 
small State in a warm climate and a large State in a cold climate. 
There is nothing in any part of modern Europe, nothing even in 
the smallest Swiss Canton, at all to be compared to the constant 
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political talk which went on in an old Greek democracy. The 
Assembly was Cabinet, Parliament, Town Council, Ecclesiastical 
Synod, and Newspaper, all in one. When everybody heard 
canine it was only a very small and thoughtful class 
that needed a written record. Here is a real and most im- 

t difference, but a difference which was most certainly 
not discerned by the man who could see only the purely 
superficial difference between printing and no printing. This 
difference, and other differences of the same kind, must always 


be borne in mind when we make any comparison between old’ 


Greek and modern European affairs. And yet these real differ- 
ences do not hinder the existence of real and most instructive 
analogies. In fact there are two sets of analogies crossing one 
another. The civilized States of modern Europe and America 
have so much to do with one another, and have so much in common 
in various ways, that they have strong analogies with one another, 
irrespective of differences in language, forms of government, and 
social condition. But, on the other hand, all States, great and small, 
old and new, in which the power of free discussion prevails, whether 
in the form of free speech or of a free press, have also real analogies 
among themselves. To study history in a really enlightened way, 
both the likenesses and the unlikenesses must be studied, and 
must be ever borne in mind. A mind which can see only like- 
nesses will run away perhaps with —— which are really 
false, certainly with analogies which, even if true as far as they 
go, have to be balanced by cross analogies from the other side. 

To take an instance of reasoning from a false analogy, Mr. 
Neate the other night in the House of Commons asked why Ire- 
land could not recover, and even draw advantage, from its con- 
quest by the Eagle, in the same way that England did from 
its conquest by the Normans. Simply use there was hardly 
pe likeness between the two events, except that both are 

ed conquests. The Norman Conquest of England, though it 
did not, as people seem to think, happen in a day, happened 
once for all. The events of a few years gave England a foreign 
King and a foreign nobility, they caused a great many English- 
men to lose their lands and offices, they caused a great deal 
of misery at the time, and they were the ultimate cause of 
changes more important perhaps than | that happened at the 
moment. But the foreigners, almost by the necessity of the case, 
gradually accepted the position of Englishmen, and conquerors and 
conquered became one people. A hundred years later no broad 
distinction separated the one from the other. But the English 
Conquest of Ireland was going on for about six hundred years. 
Till a generation or so back, Ireland was still in much the 
same state as England had been during the first years of the 
Norman Conquest. Or rather it was in a much worse state, 
Normans and Englishmen could at least pray side by side 
before the same altar, while in Ireland the struggle, originally 
one of race, was further embittered by becoming one of sali. 
The hand of the Norman Conqueror was heavy upon many indi- 
vidual Englishmen, but he wale no laws expressly to degrade the 
English nation. All through the last century the Papist—that is, 
practically, the native Irishman—was subjected to a series of legal 
disabilities worthy only of Philip the Second legislating for the 
Moriscos. And if, long before this, English or Norman settlers 
in Ireland had become Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores, there were 
never wanting new settlers passing over at various times to con- 
tinue the struggle with the old people. Last of all, the Norman 
Kings of England became truly Kings of England. For a short 
time, perhaps, the Continental possessions of the Kings of England 
were more important in their eyes than their insular kingdom, but 
it was only for a very short time, and even then they did not make 
England a dependency of Anjou, in the way in which Ireland was 
made a dependency of England. To make Mr. Neate’s parallel at 
all exact, there should have been in the fifteenth century a Norman 
or Angevin Lord Deputy of England fighting, sometimes at a great 
disadvantage, against whole districts inhabited by a population of 
Cedrics cleaving to the traditions of ages earlier. There should 
have been, two hundred years back, an English and a Norman 
people within this kingdom, the Normans holding a peculiar 
gag of supremacy and keeping down the English by penal 
aws. Here there is an analogy which can only lead people 
astray, because it is a thoroughly false analogy. Mr. Neate spoke 
of the matter only in quite a cursory way ; but then the analogy is 
rather a taking one, and it is quite possible that a flowing writer 
might deck it out so as to sound very plausible. If so, it would 
be only the more dangerous. 

Perhaps, after all, there are no parallels or analogies—if they 
should be called parallels or analogies—so truly instructive as 
those which are to be found, not between distant countries and 
distant periods, but between the same nation in different stages of its 
growth. Strictly speaking, the repetition of circumstances essentially 
the same in the history of the same country is not to be called a 
parallel, but it so far partakes of the nature of a parallel that its 
consideration is exposed to exactly the same two classes of oppo- 
site dangers as the consideration of parallels more strictly so 
called. There is exactly the same danger both of neglecting 
likenesses and of neglecting unlikenesses. And perhaps, in this 
sort of case, the likeness is less apt to strike people in general than 
in the other class, A nation at an earlier stage of its growth 
seems, and in some points is, more unlike the same nation at a 
later stage than it is at either stage unlike another nation at an 
analogous point of national advancement. But, on the other 
hand, it is in another way more like, simply because it is the 


ness between modern Englishmen and modern Frenchmen, or men: 
of any other modern European nation, simply because Ast 
contemporaries brought into close connexion with each other But 
likeness of this sort is not analogy; it is rather, as far as it 
identity. There is again, making the necessary allowances, yc 
analogy between England, or any other modern State, and an 
ancient State at an analogous stage. The likeness between 
Englishmen now and Englishmen a thousand years back is of 
a different kind. It is not strictly analogy; it is rather real 
identity cloaked by a real, though superficial, unlikeness, The 
look of the thing is so different that it requires a considerable 
gift of catching resemblances to see the real likeness. The ex. 
ternal look of England in the eleventh century is so different from 
that of England in the nineteenth, that it is hard to realize 
that those distant times were in many respects more like our own 
than several of the intermediate ages. Yet there can be no doubt 
that there was then a much closer approach to modern Parliamen 
action than there was for some ages after the Norman Conquest, 
A nation in one age can never be exactly what it was in 
earlier age—first, because the mere costume, the names and fo 

are sure to be different; secondly, because the mere fact that the 
earlier event has gone before it hinders the later event from ex 
reproducing the earlier. Yet there is a cycle in the history of 
nations which does in a manner bring them back in later times 
to points at which they stood ages before. Thus Sicily has been 
twice, if not oftener, the battlefield of the East and the West, 
disputed first between Carthage and Gaul, Greece, and then 
Rome, and then begween the Eastern Emperor and the Saracens, 
Here we get one sort of cycle; the same words and things are 
almost absolutely repea It is another sort of cycle when a 
nation itself seems to come back gradually and unconsciously to 
an earlier state. This happens especially with a nation gradually 
throwing off some intense foreign element. Thus Gaul has almost 
wholly got rid of the Frankish, and to a great extent of the 
Roman, element, and has become Gaul again. The picture of the 
state of —- in Gaul just before the invasion of Cesar reads 
wonderfully like the state of things in the same country just 
before the great Revolution. The common King indeed was 
wanting, but the relations of the aristocratic and spiritual powers to 
the nation at large are wonderfully alike. So there are 

of French history in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which 
only want the names to be altered to pass for pieces of the history 
of the last decade of the eighteenth. So in England we have, as 
we have just said, gone back on some important points to very 
early times indeed; and in later ages the thirteenth cen 
constantly, and in a wonderful way, forestalls the seventeenth, 
In all these things we want a clear eye to see the likenesses, and 
we want also a checking, a tribunitian power, to keep us from 
pressing the picture too far. We must keep our wits about us in 
these matters, as analogies, both true and false, are constantly 
flitting about the world. When the elder and the younger 
Buonaparte require us to recognise in them the antitypes of the 
elder and the younger Cesar, we allow the analogy to be as perfect 
as distance of time and in some respects of circumstances will let 
it. The main difference is that the Buonapartes were, after all, re- 
strained within certain limits, while the Cesars had the undisputed 
run of the then civilized world. With these necessary deductions, 
we accept the analogy, reserving to ourselves the power of judg- 
ing as we please of all the four persons concerned in it. But when 
we are told over and over again that the younger Buonaparte, in 
his dealings with the Popedom, is a close reproduction of Charles 
the Great, we can only say, over and over again, that the anal 

is a false one, grounded on an utter misrepresentation of t 
history. The Times was at it again only a few days ago. We 
can only remind our old adversary of the prophet’s warning 
him who, being often reproyed, hardeneth his neck. 


CYNICISM. 


f bye ill savour which hangs round the idea of the cynic is one 
of many instances of the wrong done by a characteristically 
sentimental age to every mood but its own. You can say noth 
worse of a man or a book than to accuse him or it of being cyni 
and this, therefore, is the stereotyped epithet which men are 
accustomed to fling at any view of things which displeases them. 
So habitually is this phrase employed in a bad sense, that people 
seem to have entirely forgotten that it is possible to use it in & 
good sense ; that cynicism denotes an estimate of human fortunes, . 
human capacity, objects of human desire, which, under certain 
circumstances, and with certain modifications, it is most whole- 
some for all men to be acquainted with and to appreciate. The 
epithet of stoical, which has in some degree a community of his- 
toric association with the phrase we are talking about, has not 
yet come into quite such low repute. It is still admitted to be 
moderately creditable to a man that he should be able to en- 
dure teoulte with stoical fortitude, and prosperity with stoical 
self-control. Yet of course this wholesome faculty of self- 
containment in the presence and under the pressure of either for- 
tune may easily run to an extreme, and may shut up the mind 
against that full play of hearty emotion which is so indispensable 
a condition of healthy and ‘virtuous living. If to be a stoic 
meant to be incapable of anger, of rapture, of anguish, of ardent 
sympathy, of half-stifling disappointment, then it would clearly 
and assuredly mark, not a high condition of human nature, but a 


eame nation and not another. There are obvious points of like- 


thoroughly low and poverty-stricken condition, A good many 
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Je hug themselves for their stoicism, when in truth their 
a a ought to be an immediate and laborious purging of them- 
selves from @ chilly selfishness that is really stoicism gone bad. 
Cynicism, too, is equally liable to go bad; but then people forget 
that it is possible for it, under proper and definable conditions, to 


be fresh and. salutary, just as au acidulous condiment is salutary, 


People usually mean, when they talk of cynics and cynicism, 
either simply a disposition to snarl and sneer indiscriminately at 
all men and things, or to take what in the eye of transcendentalism 
isa low, disparaging, and unduly critical view of the transactions 
and possibilities of human life. And if this were ail, then nobody 
would hesitate very long in proscribing such a disposition as one 
of the most paralysing and depraving influences by which anybody 
could be seized. But what does cynicism mean, or at any rate 
what ought it to mean, when used in a sense that a virtuous and 
rational man might decently undertake to defend? First of all, 
there is no defence whatever to be made for an absolute cynic; for 
a person, that is to say, who is always and habitually penetrated 
by the unsatisfactoriness of fortune, the pettiness of human effort, 
the inconsistencies and meannesses of men, and so forth. To have 
these aspects of things constantly present in one’s mind is an un- 
wistakable symptom of moral disorder. Mephistopheles is not a 
human character. A person who can never see in the endeavours 
of his fellows anything better than the preposterous efforts of so 
wavy frogs to blow themselves out into so many bulls, is plainly 
deprived by his theory of all fitness and helpfulness in human life. 
He might just as well, or even better, never have been born; he 
cannot do other people any good, and such good as he may seem 
todo for himself can only be an apparent and not a real good to a 
man who sincerely interprets things by such a theory. The insin- 
cere cynic is the feeblest sort of creature alive. The man who 
honestly despises the possibilities of his life, and honestly believes 
that, in the compact and gloomily significant phrase of the times, 
the whole thing is a mistake, may fairly be held to be the most 
terribly miserable of men ; but any opinion which is held honestly 
aud déliberately is entitied to a measure of consideration, even 
if it be a diseased opinion. That anybody should be affected 
and false at all is a horrid fault, but that he should affect a 
weakness, and counterfeit a disease, is a kind of fault which 

uts him out of court among even moderately sensible persons. 

jven When there is no pretence about it, cynicism, as a theory 
occupying a man’s mind habitually, is bad enough, because it 
tends so violently to weaken the willingness to undertake and 
constantly to renew effort. If it has become part of one’s vital 
set of convictions that the whole thing is a mistake, and must re- 
inain a mistake, there can of course be very little reason why we 
should put our shoulders to the wheel, or try in any way to repair 
so overwheliningly disastrous a state of things, Al this is pretty 
obvious, just as it is that to be habitually and confirmedly stoical 
isno virtue. In either case a man’s accessibility toa great variety 
and sweep of emotions is diminished, and by so much is the ful- 
ness of his existence impoverished. 

The cynic, therefore, is only a defensible person when his cynic- 
ism is not a contirmed habit, but a passing mood. As a compre- 
hensive theory of conduct and human destiny, it is dwarfing and 
wretched ; as one of many ways of looking out upon things which 
lays hold of a man in its turn, it is almost an essential of anything 
approaching to a full and many-coloured nature. Who would think 
well of a man who should say with truth that he had never known 
what it was to be in very bad spirits? Liability to depression isa 
first condition of that sensibility which is in turn the first condition 
of afine nature. And, after all, what are very low spirits but a 
sort of unformulated cynicism — that is, they imply all that 
cynicism implies, so far as it is true, while they convey none of its 
comfortand solacement. For cynicism is only a trick of looking at 
life through the wrong end of the glasses. Everything is made 
attenuated and tiny and remote. The goal which to plain sight 
is near and glittering becomes pale and overwhelmingly distant. 
Those great heroes with whom we hold daily conversation are 
seen to be pigmies. The motives which in common daylight are 
more than passably good suddenly become poor and equivocal. 
The span of man’s days appears absurdly narrow, the thread of all 
his aims preposterously slight, the sum of his attainments infi- 
mtesimal, It will be seen that a mood in which all these things 
occur to a man is not purely egotistical. His reflection is not the 
mere pinched and profitless thought that he is a poor devil, 
against whom fortune harbours an inveterate spite. From this 
lind of meditation no good can possibly come. But the moment 
anybody in trouble recognises the broad fact that trouble is a 
part of the universal scheme of things in this world, he instantly 
gets on to comparatively high and open ground. If his low 
Spirits never leave the egotistical or closely personal stage, what 
Way is there by which he may escape? ‘His depression stifles 

m, and quenches the very sparks of effort. But as soon 
as he feels that, after all, he is only one among many, and 
one as others are; that if his better aims are perforce left 
unfulfilled, so are those of most; that if great Circumstance is 
too much for him, so is she too much for his fellows, then he 
may indeed remain depressed, but his depression has Become in 
* manner humanized and made sympathetic. A cynical per- 
Suasion that men are not much ‘better than mites scrambling 
i the surface of the globe does not necessarily make one of 

€ mites regardless of the claims which the rest have upon him, 
-— @ consciousness of this obligation on his part is itself a 

ong step out of the cynical humour. Of course in this humour 


One 13 not very tender of the arts and pranks and mechanisms by | 


which men think to add a cubit or so to their stature, and on the 
strength of this to lord it over their companions. From not quite 
understanding all this, the world has constantly reproached its 
greatest humourists with cynicism, implying in the charge all 
sorts of moral poverty and wrongheadedness. The secret of the 
character of the true humourist is sympathetic insight into the 
weaker places of human nature, into the inconsistencies between 
conduct and creed, between the loftiness and amplitude of desi 
and the meagreness of performance ; he sees the faint mark left by 
the stupendous effort of many lives, he sees men habitually judging 
by standards by which they could not endure to be judged them- 
selves, and all the rest of the great human drama, and he contents 
himself with reflecting that such is the way of the world. There 
is surely nothing particularly ill-natured in thus keeping your eyes 
open. What harm is there in letting yourself perceive that mo 

are not as gods, and that their fortunes are not always godlike ? 
Yet this is all that presents itself to the mind of a sensible and 
humane man in his most cynical mood, and it actually makes him 
more humane, as the consciousness that he has companions in mis- 
fortune will stir a person to effort which he would never have 
attempted for himseif. 

There is a sort of cynicism which brutalizes; for example, when 
Frederick II. replied to somebody who was talking humanely of 
his brother men, “ Ah, er kennt nicht diese verdummte Race ”— 
“ You don’t know that damned racé.” This is, perhaps, rather 
devilishness than cynicism, And in all cases it is a bad sign when 
one calumniates the human race in the third person, If Frederick 
had said that “ we” are a damned race, his condemnation would 
have been ever so much more bearable. It is permitted to nobody 
to speak ill of his species without including himself, expressly 
or by pretty direct implication, and if he does this we may be 
quite sure that there is nothing too vicious or vindictive in his 
spirit. A general assurance that we are all given up to shadows 
and vanities does not stand in the way of urgent and serious 
individual endeavour. It is not without significance that the 
book in the Bible which breathes throughout the most tremendous 
cynicism is also that which most weightily urges duty and god- 
fearingness. The same preacher who declared that he hated life, 
because all the work that is done under the sun was grievous unto 
him, and was vanity and vexation of spirit ; who in some moments 
was so impressed with the confusion and emptiness of life as to 
feel that there is nothing better for a man than that he should 
eat and drink and delight his senses; yet still thought it good to 
teach the people knowledge, and declared duty to be the conclusion 
of the whole matter. The fact that a bad man constantly seems 
to fare quite as well in the world as a good man was a puzzle to 
Solomon, as it has been to men before and since his time. When 
the cynical mood possesses one, this stands out pe gp ak ifa 
man has a capacity for being cynical and nothing else, it is perhaps 
too strong for him, and gives him a final push into antinomianism. 
But it is more likely than not that he was a moral outlaw to begin 
with, and that he only takes up a cynical formula by way of pre- 
tended justification, Anybody with a moderately clear head soon 
rescues himself, as the Preacher did, by the reflection that, after 
all, the only reward that we can certainly count upon for being 
just—namely, the consciousness of being just—is as adequate as 
another; or that, in a lower sphere of thinking, to have deserved 
success is, from the subjective point of view, identical with actually 
winning it. 

A cynical estimate of what success it is possible for men to 
achieve outside of their own character naturally tends to throw 
people more and more into the kind of success which, even in their 
most depressed moods, must seem to be certainly worth having. To 
think meanly of all that the world and your brethren can do or 
care to do for you, to see the hollowness of the most tlashy prizes, 
to wonder why we should strive and strain so violently for so 
little—all this, and the other things which occur to men in their 
gloomier hours, must at least incline them to more strenuous 
pains with the one thing of which they can make sure, their own 
character. The more damned you think the human race, the 
more reason why the individual should try to push out of so un- 
fortunate a ruck, 
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‘AMERICANS ABROAD. 

jf Maes nature is essentially active and locomotive, and 

St. Aldegonde’s device—repos aillews—might be the motto 
of the nation, The untiring energy which, regarding toil as a 
pleasure, has made Americans what they are, seems equally to 
make their pleasures a toil. If they stayed quietly at home and 
stuck steadily to business, they would probably lead happier 
lives, as they would die richer men. But fashion, curiosity, and 
restlessness send them abroad. They may make the pursuit of 
the dollar the great aim of their lives, but, like all good sports- 
men, it is the chase more than its object that fascinates them ; 
and if they like making money, they think that spending it is 
the next pleasantest thing. They behave towards their neigh- 
bours with free-handed generosity, and the most hardworking 
citizen may well feel at times liberally disposed towards him- 
self, and inclined to take a holiday. ‘They love excitement, and 
it is far more congenial to their tastes to rush over the world, 
scattering their money, than to lounge their leisure away in the 
hotels of Newport or Saratoga, while they toss their dollars by 
handfuls out of the windows. But the habits and feelings of a 
life are not to be cast aside with its tasks. To fldner is an art 
not to be acquired at will; it is impossible all of a sudden to 
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discharge the mind of its load of care and business, and to fill 
it with trifles, or with what may pass for such. Moreover, 
Americans, on landing in the Old World, find themselves with 
a boundless field betore them to be explored, and with very 
inadequate time to give to it. While conscience bids them 
halt at one particular place, a thousand others with no less 
pressing claims beckon them onwards. We may sympathize 
with the despondency with which a slightly educated foreigner 
must start on a six months’ tour among countless unfamiliar 
objects ; and when he has cultivated his mind a little, and knows 
something of Europe and its associations, despondency must be 
apt to merge itself in blank despair. An American must start 
for Europe with an oppressive consciousness of the shortness of 
life. His best comfort during the enforced inactivity of the ten 
days’ passage lies in the thought that the most powerful engines 
which imperfect science can construct are bearing him onwards. 
Still, inaction is generating a propulsive force that shoots him 
forward on his journey the instant he sets foot on European soil. 
Who has not met the tamiliar type of travelling American, as he 
hurries along as if pursued by avenging furies—the tall, lank 
figure, either with very high-buttoning waistcoat or very ample 
shirt-front, the frock-coat floating away from the armpits, the 
long hair and whiskers blown backwards, the lofty hat rubbed up 
against the pile. The wearer looks as if still ruffled by Atlantic 
gales, as if ever since he came ashore he had been in too rapid 
motion to spare time for the toilette. Like the Wandering 
Jew, he accepts his destiny while longing intensely for its ful- 
filment. He presses on his journey with grave and saturnine 
face, and sad earnest eyes bent upon space. Like that mythi- 
eal Israelite he looks in training for combined toil and travel 
that would prostrate more powerful frames. Americans abroad 
are a peculiar people who carry the unmistakeable stamp of 
their nationality in their features, costume, and manners. You 
may know them at a glance, as easily as a Jew or a gipsy. And, 
disguise themselves as they may, they have but to open their 
mouths to be bewrayed by their speech. ‘The consciousness of 
mutual prejudices keeps them apart from the nations among whom 
they are travelling, even where difference of language does not 
interpose its barrier. They roll through Europe like so many 
erratic globules of mercury, refusing to blend with foreign sub- 
stances, but with an irresistible natural affinity for each other. 
Still, with all their fondness for society, you continually meet 
with solitary Americans. Once landed in the old hemisphere 
they are literally so far abroad that, as practical men, they fee 
that they must see the unknown country before them on some 
pre-arranged principle, or their expedition will be a failure. Their 
obvious alternative is to chalk out a tour, and to make the main 
points in it with high-minded conscientiousness ; to abdicate the 
right of private judgment, and to resign themselves blindly to the 
guidance of Murray, or whomsoever else they may select. A line 
once chosen, they stick to it manfully; and where their path 
separates itself from that of any travelling acquaintances, they 
follow it out, although perhaps with the same sense of loneliness 
that oppresses the solitary wanderer in the Sahara. They seek 
distraction in continual work and change of scene, but, with beings 
so gregarious, the longing for companionship must often become 
intense. As J wade circumstances create extraordinary friend- 
ships, so the tie of a common language may link them to some 
passing Englishman, converting him into an unwilling cicerone, 
when they cling to his shoulders as the Old Man of the Sea to 
Sinbad. Uncongenial companionship is apt to magnify peculi- 
arities into crimes; and, accordingly, the circumstances under 
which the travelling Englishman and the travelling American 
see the most of each other are sometimes little calculated either to 
soften down mutual prejudices or to leave agreeable impressions. 
Male tourists, having but little time to waste in sacrificing to 
the graces, generally carry valises so light as hardly to be classed 
as impedimenta. When accompanied by their families, things are 
very different. One cannot easily forget those huge black leather 
packing-cases, numbered |and made to a pattern, which, when 
raised by the combined strength of the railway staff, fall with a 
crash on the roof of the hotel omnibus that waits with its 
grumbling load. You read on their tops in fair white characters 
the names, the streets, the cities, and the native States of your 
fellow-travellers. At least they may give you a clue to the 
political proclivities of the owners, and save you the risk of out- 
raging delicate sensibilities in the course of conversation. They 
contain the gorgeous toilettes with which, at tables dhéte, the ladies 
of the party dazzle English and Teutonic guests, and outshine even 
French ones. With American birds of passage, one remarks, as 
an ornithological phenomenon, that while the male is severely 
sober in his attire, the female is gorgeous in her jewelled and 
golden plumage. She generally carries it off wonderfully well, 
eithough a sensitive taste might have suggested a more suitable 
apparel. Looking at the men, we may fancy that the Anglc- 
Saxon race deteriorates in the New World, but there can be 
no question that America is prolific of pretty women. Looking 
at the graceful figures, piquant features, and transparent com- 
plexions of the younger ladies, we can understand, if we cannot 
excuse, Hawthorne’s severe strictures on English beauty. But in- 
dolent habits and incommensurate appetites are a trying ordeal, 
and we soothe our startled patriotism by remarking the faded 
roses around whom those fair buds are clustered. Perhaps what 
most disenchants the admiring Englishman is the shrill notes 
that issue from those delicately chiselled lips, and the mannerisms, 
more or less marked, that diversify the brilliant flow of their 


talk. In the first, whether patriotically vaunting some erican 
institution, or simply por to to 
some tempting dish, you always detect something of the shril] 
scream of the American eagle. the second, their colloquial style 
seems modelled on such standard authorities as Mr. Biglow or 
Artemus Ward. Ladies and their lu must, of course, some- 
what hinder locomotion, but still oven tango family parties get 
through a very creditable quantity of work. It says much for the 
energy of the head of the house that he can so well overcome the 
vis mertie of his womankind. Ladies naturally care more: than 
men do to study “the conventionalities of that amazin’ Europe.” 
and, amid all the hurry of their journey, the glitter of even 
petty Courts has irresistible attractions for them. American 
diplomatists are by no means suffered to eat the bread of idlen, 
and they see much more of their compatriots than would satisfy 
the most ardent home affections. Such distractions apart, the 
ladies show themselves helps meet for their husbands or fathers 
when they come to despatching Alps and lakes, and churches and 
picture-galleries. One cannot help speculating on the mental 
results of their extraordinary industry. What a glare and blaze of 
colour, like the bits of painted glass shaken up in a kaleid 

must be present to their minds’ eye after racing round all the 
Titians, Tintorettos, and Pauls Veronese of Venice. What a 
nightmare of Christian saints and Pagan eee dying cardinals and 
snakes wreathing themselves round Madonnas, after a rush 
through Rome from the Vatican to the Capitol. Cook’s excur- 
sionists may feed equally quickly, but at least they swallow less. 
at a time, and have a better chance of digesting it. 

The very reverse of their travelling compatriots are the Ameri- 
cans who, settling in Europe, have generally made France the- 
land of their adoption, They look on their wandering country- 
men much as a colony of Romanized Goths might have regarded 
the incursions of their barbarian kinsfolk. They see in them, 
grotesquely caricatured, certain national peculiarities which, as 
they are too conscious, still taint themselves. The two classes. 
have really very few feelings in common. French Americans 
are in many respects denationalized, and take little interest in 
the politics of their country, except in so far as its finance and 
taxation affect them. They have plenty of patriotism, but it 
lies dormant until roused by some such stimulus as the civil 
war. Like the Saxon courtiers at the Norman Court of the: 
Confessor, with sound American hearts they affect the ones, 
the manners, the dress and lang of the foreigner. As to the- 
language, the second generation takes to it so easily as to prove 
that it is merely want of ge, that prevents the pl ened 
American from surpassing the boasted proficiency of the Russian. 
Foreign Americans must have large incomes. Paris is at best no- 
place for a poor and idle man, and the brilliancy of their equipages, 
the splendour of the ladies’ toilettes, outshine in the Bois de 
Boulogne the mass of Russians and Mexicans and French of the 
haute finance. But they are generally rather young men, many of 
them of old Dutch or English families, and most of them with 
fathers in the States, whose chief duty it seems to be to see that 
their sons’ allowances are regularly paid. Their manners savour 

erhaps rather of the ease of the French school than of the rigid 

uritanism of New England, but they are not the less pleasant 
companions that the angularities of national prejudices have 
smoothed themselves down. Whether at Paris in spring, at the 
seaside in summer, or at Pau in winter, their hospitality is bound- 
less, even under circumstances that might excuse them from 
offering any. You have time really to become acquainted with 
them, and they grow upon you day by day. Indeed, the more you 
know of Americans of every class, the more convinced do you. 
become that there is generally sterling ore under the least pre- 
sagen exterior. The worst of it is that, as they shoot rapidly 

y, people only catch a glimpse of the surface, and can but guess 
at what there is beneath. It would be unjust to dismiss Americans: 
abroad, without a reference to those whose books have done 80 
much to add to the charms of travel. One cannot forget how 
Washington Irving has peopled the Alhambra and Andalusia with 
figures that live and breathe; how Motley and Prescott have: 
rummaged out of the dust-covered archives of Simancas a series 
of portraits of character scarcely less vivid than those of Titian or 
Velasquez, nor can one be ungrateful for such pleasant gossip 
Story’s Roba di Roma. Even ina glance at American travellers, a8 
hasty as the bird’s-eye view which most of them snatch at Europe, 
it is impossible to overlook the presence among them of men 
rare gifts and high cultivation. 


AUSTRIA AS A LIBERAL POWER. 


!PHE conversion of Austria to liberal institutions, peace, and 
-A progress has been so rapid and unexpected as to excite doubt in 
the minds of most English spectators. The Austrians have hitherto. 
been counted among the slowest political thinkers in Europe. 
Can it be that the change is real, and that the gloomy old Empire 
is henceforth to be classed among the two or three free — 
the world? By their fruits ye shall know them, Let us see W 
the new Austria has done so far to identify herself with ere 
what exertions she has made to win the sympathy and goodwi “ 
Englishmen. It is easy to say that a Parliament has been par 
bled holding the power of the purse. The same thing has ae 
in France any time these many years. Yet we see that a a 
ment can be ed as well as a Committee, and that the 
efforts of reformers may be checked as effectually by an obsequious 
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‘ority as by the sternest of tyrants. Inquirers cannot be put 
off by Y ial to nominal inst! tations. They will ask “ What 
poe fruits have been brought to maturity?” It is not bya 
series of diplomatic notes that the policy of a government is to be 
judged, but by the measures actually carried and put in practice. 

fore the disastrous war of 1866 had shown the weakness of 
Austria, and the aggrandizement of Prussia had turned all eyes 
upon the new military rival of France, the Austrian Empire 
was chiefly considered as an agglomeration of semi-barbarous 
warlike states. Now we are asked to regard herasan enlightened 
self-governing Confederation, presided over by a constitutional 
monarch, We are bound to say that so far she has acted up to 
her pretensions. 

In two remarkable instances Baron Beust’s Government has 

sought to draw closer to England. The Minister himself came to 
this country in October last, spending only two days in London. 
During his short stay he visited Lord Stanley, and sought to learn 
the views of the Cabinet on the Eastern question, being prepared to 
adopt them as nearly as might be. The reply appears to have been, 
“ We have no views, except to reserve our action on future compli- 
cations as they may arise.” We are far from quarrelling with 
Lord Stanley’s reticence, and only mention the incident as one 
among many proofs that Austria desires to act with England in 
relation to Eastern affairs, as well as to follow her in free government 
and free trade. Within the last few days the Austrian Cabinet 
has taken the extraordinary step of translating the “‘ Red Book” on 
foreign affairs from November, 1866, to December 31, 1867, into 
English, declaring thereby that English opinion is considered at 
Vienna to be valuable » hes all others, and that its verdict is 
demanded on the course of politics lately pursued. Besides, Baron 
Beust desires to point to his honest endeavours to — a policy 
of peace in Continental Europe and of liberality in affairs civil and 
= The first volume contains an introduction reviewing the 
conduct of the Austrian Cabinet in four great questions. Section I. 
is headed “German Affairs — the Luxemburg Complication.” 
Section II., “ Relations to Italy—the Roman Question.” Sec- 
tion IIL, “ Oriental Affairs.” Section IV., “ Politico-Commercial 
Affairs.” The documents in the body of the work only concern the 
first two heads; the rest are contained in the second volume. 

No English politician can affect to be otherwise than grateful to 
the Austrian Government for the course pursued by it in the Luxem- 
a After the sudden close of the war of 1866 Napoleon 
applied for the price of his forbearance. But Prussia was in no 
mood for resigning German rights over any inch of German soil. 
Stung by the affront of a curt refusal, France espoused the cause 
of her ruler, and cried out for war. Prussia was proud of her late 
successes, and confident in the power of her legions, with their 
famous weapon. The press in both countries took up thequarrel, and 
the calmest spectators looked to the future with apprehension. 
The alliance of Austria was eagerly sought for. So strong was the 
need of her friendship felt to be by Prussia that Count Bismark did 
not hesitate to bid high for it. Something very like a re-adoption 
of Cis-Leithan Austria into the German Confederation was pro- 
posed, and it was hinted that the safety of the non-German 
provinces would be secured because Prussia would be a member 
of the alliance. Here was a great temptation, With Prussia and 
Russia at her back how easily might Vienna have crushed her 
tival, Pesth! How sweet to the victims of 1866 to march as con- 
ae upon Paris, leaving behind the non-German nationalities 

liscontented, indeed, but overawed. And if this course were con- 
sidered too hazardous for Austria, how easy to take no part in the 
matter, leaving the heated rivals to fight out their quarrel, and 
standing by to use the defeat of either to her own advantage. But 
Austria had embarked on the policy of peace and improvement. She 
temained faithful to her new line of conduct, and not only refused 
to add to the existing irritation, but took the initiative in seeking 
for a peaceful solution of the question. Baron Beust proposed two 
emes calculated to enable both the angry disputants to with- 
draw with honour from the contest. After much difficulty one 
of them was accepted, and became the basis of the arrangement 
finally adopted. Baron Beust’s despatches at this crisis are models 
of tact and plain-dealing. We are apt to take credit to ourselves 
for an effective share in bringing about the fortunate result; yet 
disinclined our own Cabinet was to the proposal of a Confer- 
ence, and how pressing was the danger, may be seen by the tele- 
my that passed between London and Vienna. On the 27th of 
April Count Apponyi telegraphed to Baron Beust as follows :— 

The project of a Conference is not very welcome here. Previous settlement 
of the is at any rate desired, and the details of the proposition made 
known here yesterday are waited for. 


message was sent from Vienna on the 29th of 
To prevent the armament question from rendering the situation more 
angerous, the Conference cannot be postponed. I may assume that this 

view is shared in Paris. Urge England to accept the Conference, with or 

Without a basis. We propose that each of the three Powers—Austria, 

Be gland, and Russia—shall address an invitation by telegraph to Paris, 

the in, and the Hague, without previously agreeing about the text. Only, 

sean mbaseadors should be instructed to execute their commission at 


The effect of this message was soon apparent, for, without loss of 
, on the same day Count Apponyi was able to answer :— 

The English Government accepts the Conference at London without 

no objection either to a collective or separate 

this event? ative of the King Grand-Duke, and issues 


There was, indeed, no time to lose, for on the same evening 
Count Revertera telegraphed from St. Petersburg that “ In view 
of the French armaments Count Bismark does not think he cam 
wait longer without a preparations for war.” Nor was the 
danger yet entirely past. During the delay preceding the meeting 
of the Conference, passion still held sway over judgment. 
On the 7th of May Baron Beust telegraphed again to Count 
Apponyi:— 

If the Conference is not I to w The 
French armaments will be | we ilization. 
In view of these and other despatches, it is not without reason 
that Austria claims to have greatly contributed to the preservation 
of peace in Europe. The task cannot but have been a painful 
one, nor was it rendered lighter by Count Bismark’s publication of 
the “ offensive and defensive alliances” between Prussia and the 
South German States—alliances which had been concluded at 
Berlin in August, 1866, but kept secret until they were used as a 
menace to France in the midst of the negotiations. Determined 
that nothing should turn her from her path, Austria closed her 
eyes to all such sinister indications. She has also refrained from 
backing France on the question of North Schleswig, though the 

th article of the Treaty of Prague remains unfalilled to this 


A still clearer has been offered of Austria's peaceful in- 
tentions and enlightened views by her conduct in the Roman 
~~ The despatches on the subject show clearly that, while 

e Cabinet of Vienna could not approve of a violent breach of 
the September Convention, neither was Austria prepared to 
quarrel with Italy because Garibaldi’s heart was stronger than his 
head, and Italian aspirations seemed likely to overleap the bounds 
of good faith. Baron Beust accepted with equal cordiality the pro- 
posal of France for a Conference, and the rider of Count Bismark 
demanding a preliminary deliberation of the five Powers. org - 
Austria, in concert with England and France, guaranteed 
execution of those articles of the Treaty of Paris in 1856 which 
imposed limitations to the extension of Russia’s naval power in 
the Black Sea, and though her interests are endangered by any 
weakening of the Ottoman Porte, she was nevertheless found re- 
commen all possible conciliatory measures between the Sultan 
and his subjects. She recommended a p- settlement 
of the Montenegrin disputes; she advised the withdrawal of the 
Turks from the Servian fortresses, and endeavoured to bring 
about an agreement between the Great Powers on the Eastern 
question. She refused to take part in the collective note sug- 
gested by France early in May last, because it involved a pressure 
upon the Porte without the assent of England. When England 
agreed to a proposition for an inquiry into Cretan affairs, Austria 
was instantly found adopting it. Indeed, throughout the whole 
of Baron Beust’s foreign policy it is difficult to say which most 
prevails—the desire for — or the determination to act, as far 
as possible, with Englan 

“ politico-commercial” affairs the task of the Imperial 
Government is more difficult, though its policy is still characterized 
by the same general tendencies. Free-trade does not disclose its 
value to a whole nation at one flash. The trading classes are slow of 
learning that it can be to their interest to part with protection, 
and to receive nothing in return for what they consider their own 
sacrifices. But this lesson, like others, is being gradually learnt. 
A provisional commercial treaty was made with Great Britain 
in December, 1865. The war put a stop to the arrangements 
projected on both sides, and then actually under preparation. The 
stipulations contained in the treaties of peace with Prussia and 
Italy threw new work upon the Government relative to com- 
mercial affairs, and the conclusion of the treaty with England has 
been somewhat delayed. It is now on the point of completion. 
The negotiations with France were brought to a successful issue 
in December, 1866, and some difficulties thrown by France in the 
way of Prussia’s commercial treaty with Austria were removed at 
the earnest request of the latter Power. Austria has lent ad, me 
offices in support of the extension of the Zollverein. She is pushing 
forward railway international intercourse, and has given her 
adhesion to liberal measures relating to posts, telegraphs, and 
uniform coinage. 

If space permitted, we might add a still longer array of liberal 
haqueteneall in the foreign policy of Austria, but it is time to 
cast a glance on her internal affairs. And here we cannot but be 
struck by the vigorous reforms carried or in prospect. Thoroughly 
sobered by the common danger, Germans, Hungarians, and Czechs 
have drawn near to each other for mutual protection and advan 
The good spirit which prevails has lately been illustrated in a 
remarkable manner by the happy termination of an event which 
threatened to cause serious disturbance in the Hungarian del 
tion. A hot-headed officer, placed on the floor as a mere mou 
piece of the War Minister, spoke as if with authority, and 
challenged the opinion of the delegates on a question of Imperial 
magnitude relating to the unity or duality of the army. Only a 
few months this would have led to a dissolution. On the 
13th of March, 1868, the War Minister went down to the House, 
disavowed the language of his subordinate, and stated clearly his 
determination to act in strict obedience to the law. If we look 
for reforms in the army and navy, we find the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Archduke Albrecht, placed under the War Minister, 
who is responsible to Parliament, and who has been carefully 
selected as the officer of highest attainments in the country. The 
great majority of Colonels have recommended the abolition of 
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corporal punishment in the army. We see another Archduke 
removed from the direction of the navy, and his place supplied 
by Admiral Tegethoff, a man well ane for his straight- 
forward independence of character. We find the Hungarian 
Budget already in equilibrium, and there is a promise of the 
same happy result being accomplished for the rest of the nation. 
To effect this, taxes are laid on the owners of property, not, 
as in Italy, upon the poor, or upon the necessaries of life. The 
Emperor himself appears rebuking the priestly opponents of re- 
form, and telling them that henceforth the advice of his Ministers 
must outweigh his personal predilections. The places in the 
Government, once the birthright of a narrowminded section 
of the aristocracy—narrow for want of competition—have been 
filled with men trusted by the people. The army is under- 
going reduction, and a scheme for its new organization will 
soon be submitted to Parliament. On the other hand, the dele- 
gations have not been niggardly in voting the needful supplies for 
the maintenance of civil and military efficiency. The last blows 
dealt by the Liberal Minister and the majority in the Upper House 
have broken the neck of the Concordat. The education of youth will 
no longer lie exclusively in the hands of a reactionary priesthood, 
nor will difference in creed be allowed to separate those whom 
God has joined together in the bonds of affection. The clergy 
must either educate the people or see them taught by Liberal 
schoolmasters. Since marriage has become easier, we may hope 
to see a higher morality than now exists; for, under the dominion 
of the priests, more than half the children born in Vienna were 
illegitimate. 

Therefore we believe that the dual Confederation which bears 
the name of Austria is in earnest about practical reform within 
peace and progress at home and abroad. And if this be so, what 
is to hinder her from rising to a position never attained before ? 
Confidence once thoroughly established, capital will flow in. Her 
railways will no longer be contined to a few triumphs of engi- 
neering, but will spread over the country, and convey abroad the 
metals of Styria, the corn of the greater part of the Empire, the 
wines and tobacco of Hungary, the cattle of Bohemia and Mora- 
via, and the tasteful toys of Vienna. The soldiers, quartered in 
their own recruiting districts, will be content and ready to assist in 
such labour as may be necessary, and the army will fulfil its 
proper function as a great school for educating wild races, and 
training them into habits of obedience and civilization. But to 
this end statesmen are needed, and the aristocratic class must accept 
and discharge the responsibilities of their position. Good service 
done to the country must win its appropriate reward ; the younger 
and poorer branches of noble families must learn that to hang on 
as pensioners to the State is unworthy of their great names, 
and that honest and useful labour is not unworthy. It is at 
times of crisis that character is developed, and if young Austria 
will put its shoulder to the wheel, the car will soon rise out of the 
rut. ‘The destiny of Austria is in the hands of Austrians of 
whatever nationality. No exterior forces can accelerate or delay 
the progress of a nation which learns to govern itself. 


THE JUDGMENT IN THE ARCHES’ COURT. 


eo may be thought of any other function which the 
English Ecclesiastical Courts discharge, and of the success 
with which they fulfil their final cause, if they have any, it is not 
doubtful that the judgments delivered by the great Church lawyers 
form a highly interesting literature in themselves. Lord Stowell, 
Sir Herbert Jenner, and Dr. Lushington have delivered what are 
usually called luminous and exhaustive judgments, which, as 
monuments of learning, have scarcely been equalled by utterances 
from the Bench in any other Courts. Sir Robert Phillimore’s 
essay of last Saturday, which it took him four hours and a 
half to deliver, will maintain its position, even if compared 
with the best efiorts of his predecessors. It is creditable to 
the judicial mind that the judge could venture, as he did 
on this occasion, at the same time to announce the bias 
of his own personal tastes, and to refer to the natural leaning 
of his researches, which were originally prejudiced, in the 
better sense of the word, by the accident that he had as coun- 
sel held a brief for one of the parties before the Court, and yet 
could preserve the serene impartiality of his new position towards 
a case in which he must have felt much of a personal interest. 
That the judgment in Martin v. Mackonochie is not to be appealed 
against is a strong testimony to Sir Robert Phillimore’s deliver- 
ance. We do not propose to go through the judgment, with the 
particulars of which everybody interested in the subject is more 
than familiar. But we may learn something of the principles on 
which the judgment proceeds, and at the same time offer some 
rough and passing comments on the state of things which these 
suits and contentions illustrate. 

There are two views which prevail about the Reformation. 
The one is that, in the sixteenth century, a new and definite idea 
possessed the mind of that complex and heterogeneous body 
of actors known as the Reformers, which it is supposed pre- 
sented itself with clearness and precision to their minds, and 
which they set themselves to carry out with consistency and 
with a clear grasp of their subject and of the work in hand. 
The other is that the whole movement was vague, accidental, 
and tumultuary, begun without any positive or intelligible 
object, fluctuating, deviating, and inconsistent, surging backwards 
and forwards, and embodying only the caprice and hesitation 


of politicians, women, boys, fanaticism and bribery, Looki 
at the matter even apart from evidence, the latter view Te- 
commends itself as beng undoubtedly the most plausible and 
likely. The sixteenth century, and the current thought of that 
era, did not deal with great abstract principles. The minds 
of that epoch would as soon have thought of elaborating and 
constructing a church by first principles as they would a code 
or a form of government or a constitution. These things woul 
if announced, have been perfectly unintelligible to kings and bisho 
and statesmen, if there were any statesmen. The days for revoly- 
tions had not come. The idea of a revolution in Church op 
State or anything else could not present itself to anybod 
The notion, therefore, that Dr. Cranmer or Dr. Luther, or Calvig 
or Zuinglius, had got hold of a great ideal—that of reconstruct- 
ing ecclesiastical polity and doctrine according to some ideal of the 
first century—or of elaborating a scheme which was to combing 
every point on which the Vincentian canon insisted, and to discard 
every opinion which could not stand the test of the Quod semper, 
quod ubique, &c., is discredited before you come to the evidence on 
the point. This sort of thing in those days was simply im 
sible. And, on the other hand, to believe that the Reformation 
meant, and started with the intention of embodying, a Church of 
the Future, is quite as unreasonable as to suppose that its object was 
to rehabilitate a Church or the Church of the Past. Viewed as a 
matter of history, every one who has mastered the materials of the 
sixteenth century knows that the facts of the case contradict such a 
theory. We know, as certainly as we know all about last year's 
Reform Act, that the thing went on by haphazard, and that nobody 
concerned in it ever realized clearly what he was about. The 
same writer appealed to all sorts of authorities, discordant and 
contradictory, just as it suited his purpose. It is quite true that, 
when the first and rougher on 04 of convulsion and confusion 
were over, it was generally thought desirable to reduce the chaos 
into order. But Acts of Uniformity, Thirty-nine Articles, and 
improved and amended Prayer-Books, and Ecclesiastical Courts, 
could only deal with the extant materials. At the best, they 
could but patch up, as is sometimes done in a painted glass- 
window, the scraps and fragments which would look pretty well at 
a distance, but have no plan or pattern or subject. 

And this character of the result—the result which we are con- 
cerned with being the Church of England—would apply both to 
the discipline and to the doctrine, the form and externals as well 
as the theological substance of the community. This view, which 
we believe to contain the rationale—or, as some may think, the 
wrationale—of the Church of England, is borne out by facts 
on every side. In the way of doctrine we have side by side 
the highest and the lowest views. It is difficult to divide some 
Anglican views of the Eucharist from Transubstantiation; on 
the other hand, it is impossible to deny that other authorities 
have announced principles which, legitimately carried out, end in 
the teaching of the Socini. And what is true of doctrine must, 
from the nature of the case, be true of ritual and form and cere- 
mony. If the English Reformers had no clear view, as they could 
not have had, of any platform of doctrine, so they had no views of 
ritual. They kept, some of them, what they could not help keep- 
ing, however much they might have disliked it ; they proscribed, 
many of them, that which they loved, and the loss of which they 
regretted. But that the English Reformers, in deference to 
the hardness of the popular heart, retained all ceremonial with 
reluctance, but with a reserved and fixed intention of getting 
tid of it all as soon as possible; or, on the other hand, that they 
submitted to the same popular ignorance with an economy, 

a strong hope of bringing back ritual observances to the old 
form when the storm had blown over, is to invent an ex post 
facto theory and to attribute modern views to old men. That these 
tendencies, Grindalism and Traversism—that is, systematic and 
dogmatical Puritanism on the one hand, and the principles of Laud, 
Wren, and Montagu on the other—did come out in shape, and with a 
set purpose and scheme, as things went on, there can be no doubt. 
That either one view or the other is the Reformation view, and 
was maintained as the leading idea from the first, is what history 
flatly denies, or rather disproves. They did not exist, because 
there was no place for them. Men had not the mind or purpose to 
systematize. What some writers give us as the real account of the 

enesis of the Christian Church itself—viz. that it took form and 
0 and organization and a definite dogma as time went on, 
and that it was developed by leisure and thought into a system 
from beginnings comparatively unformed and unsystematic—ls ceT- 
tainly true of the Reformed Church in England. 

As soon as we grasp this large central fact of history, we get the 
only view of the Ritual question—if we may so call it—which 
meets all the facts of the case. The Reformers, or rather the 
Reform period, having had no principle, this absence of principle 
comes out in their Rubrics and Directory for public service. They 
never contemplated a broad and consistent system. They lived = 
from hand to mouth, and very likely they thought that, as to the 
old practices, some of them might go, some might not ; but they 
never intended to construct a scheme of these things which was to 
be construed and examined by the microscopic intellect of pro- 
fessed lawyers. As to vestments, lights on the altar, eo 
bowings, confessions, processions, and things of this sort, they 


most likely thought, if they thought at all, which is very ques; 
tionable, that time would settle these matters. Anyhow, nr . 
quite enough to do with the evil of pai 
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wise enough in this—just as little as they could do. 
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could not help doing they did, and with no very good will, But 
they left undone whatever immediate exigencies did not force 
n them. 

Ths far as we understand Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment its 
excellence consists in this, that it does not go upon any great 
rinciples. It does not attribute to the Reformers, or to the 
authors of the Prayer-Book, those great and broad and consistent 
views with which it is the fashion to credit them. Nor does it seem 
to consider the Prayer-Book and the Rubric as a perfect model, 
completely planned, definite, and final. There are two principles 
which, from either side, have been freely attributed to the Prayer- 
Book, but which, in fact, are after thoughts. Sinit quod non vetat : 
Vetat quod non exprimit. If we could be quite sure of the rele- 
vancy of either of these maxims to the interpretation of the Prayer- 
Book, four minutes and a half, instead of four hours and a half, 
would have been enough for the Dean of the Arches. Fither 
canon is too sweeping, too easy and convenient, to be accepted ; 
and yet the former is what the extreme Ritualists contend for. 
Every pre-Reformation observance which is not either verbally 
forbidden, or, by the context of the present Prayer-Book, made 
impossible to practise, they say it is — for the clergy now to 


revive. On the other hand, everything which is not, in so 


many words, absolutely enjoined, the anti-Ritualists say is strictly’ 


prohibited. Sir Robert Phillimore falls back on neither of 
these views; and if it be said that he takes them both, first 
one and then the other, there is a sense in which this may 
be admitted to be the right course, And practically both of 
these principles must be allowed to have some force. There 
are many things handed down by tradition, and enforeed by 
ice, for which there is no written authority. The Coro- 
nation Service, the Maunday Service, and many details of 
ritual are examples. In the region of doctrine, prayers for the 
dead have been in a most elaborate judgment vindicated and 
rmitted, becuuse, so Sir Herbert Jenner ruled, the Anglican 
Ehurch must not be held absolutely to forbid what has not been 
expressly sanctioned. The Gorham judgment, after all, embodied 
much of the same argument. On the other hand, it is quite cer- 
tain that, whether formally and verbally prohibited or not, such 
a ritual practice as the lighting of incense at a- particular part 
of the service must be held to be excluded from the most 
elastic interpretation of permissible practices, keeping in view 
the general arrangements of the service, and their whole stress 
and intention. This is the sort of compromise on which Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s judgment is founded. He forbids certain 
things, not because they are or are not justified or forbidden 
by the scheme of the rubric, but because it 1s manifest to common 
sense, and proved by constant practice, that the elevation of the 
consecrated elements, incense, and the ceremonial mixture of the 
chalice could never have been contemplated by the Prayer-Book. 
After all, the judgment, or any other judgment in such 
& matter, amounts to very little. Larger, more serious and 
fo song issues remain, The Church of England, like the 
helmet of the romance, has grown too large for its castle. 
Meant for a little island, a small community, a single race, 
and that race kept under strict control of soul and body by a 
vigorous despotism, it now presents itself for use to millions 
of people of all sorts of blood, intelligence, and capacity. What 
Suits, or was supposed to suit, the state of things which 
produced Royal Injunctions has now to be applied to a Mis- 
sionary Church, and yet all that it has to give to Malays and 
Patagonians, converted Buddhists and Hindoos is “ Dearly be- 
loved,” and the scraps and shreds of Elizabethan compromises. 
the new wine—and very strong as well as very new wine it 
is—is in old, and very old, bottles. If the Church of England is to 
gcumenical—nay, if it is to hold its own in the face of 
the different intelligences, tastes, and intellects within the four 
seas—it must find out some means, and we hope the Royal Com- 
missioners will not, by any schedule and catalogue of things for- 
bidden and things enjoined, prevent the discovery of such means, 
which neither chasubles nor altar lights should be forbidden to 
ose who like chasubles and altar lights, nor roaring hymns to 
those who like roaring hymns. The Church of Rome finds, or 
did find when it had any sense, room for the austere Cistercians 
and the learned Benedictines. Nowit has fallen into the mistake 
of forcing on all its members the iron conformity of Ultramontan- 
ism. We are doing precisely the same thing when we attempt, 
i" judgments and Royal Commissions and suits at law, to e 
¢ old cast-iron more rigid and unbending. 


MARRIAGE AND THE PULPIT. 


—F marriages generally are made in heaven, there seems to be 

no reason why a particular marriage should not be defended 
from the pulpit. “The Order of Matrimony evidently contemplates 
&sermon as part of the ceremony, and though the rubric men- 
Hons the mutual duties of the newly-married pair as the ap- 
propriate subject of the homily, it need not be interpreted as 
saa uding from view the duties of their neighbours towards them. 


sermon of this kind, especially when preached by the bride- | ; 
| of St. Paul, are they that judge her? And then comes a terrible 


- is sufficiently rare to deserve some notice when it is met 
with; and we do not wonder that, after “placards had been 


extensively circulated in Stourbridge and the neighbourhood, | \ as NO t 
announcing that on the 25th instant the Rector of Old Swinford | deal was not a deal, that in order to ride in a carriage a horse 


Would preach on his second marriage,” * ion” 
age, an “eager congregation 
Should have “ gathered from all parts,” The event was made 


| 


additionally interesting by the fact that Mr. Craufurd had married 
“the superintendent of his domestic establishment,” or, as we 
shall probably not be far wrong in calling her for the sake of 
shortness, his cook. From the text—“ With me it is a very 
small matter that I should be judged of you or of man’s 
judgment ”—the congregation perhaps expected an exegetical 
demonstration that St. Paul himself was twice married, but Mr. 
Craufurd frankly admitted that the circumstances under which the 
words were first used differed somewhat from his own. Indeed, 
as we shall shortly see, he is so very well satisfied with his own 
conduct that the example of an Apostle would be merely a super- 
fluous warrant. Still, though the opinion which the world forms 
of a Christian’s conduct is iesnitedienl by “ blind ignorance, and 
a spirit of censoriousness, if not of positive malice, which revels in 
evil and delights to vent itself in spiteful gossip,” he had deter- 
mined to give his parishioners an explanation of his conduct. In 
doing this he began from the beginning. He was the son, he 
told them, of “a soldier second to the great duke alone.” 
Through his ancestors he was “not unconnected with the heroic 
“Wallace,” and “ collaterally descended from the ancient lords of 


‘Craufurd, who ruled their broad domains in all the majesty of 


feudal state, before the mushrooms who now swarmed over the 
land had sprouted from their native dunghill.” Nor had his 
mother’s family been wholly undistinguished, since “ one of them 
had been offered marriage by the Emperor of the French before 
he attained his present eminence, and by her rejected.” 
It is a melancholy instance of human presumption that all 
this greatness, an and personal, has not been enough to 
save Mr, Craufurd’s own children from deliberate contumely, A 
man in his own parish “ had once the effrontery to aspire to the 
hand of one of his daughters.” Clearly, after this, a father 
could have but one course open to him. He sent his daughters 
away rather than subject them to the possible pee of so great 
an insult. Our feeble laws are powerless in such a contingency as 
this. They can protect in an imperfect sort of way the woman 
who suffers bodily violence at the hand of a ruffian, but they cannot 
touch the far deeper smart of a female Craufurd—woman is here 
too commonplace a term—who suffers under an offer of marriage 
from one of her father’s parishioners. For such a wound as this, 
flight and solitude are the only remedies. 

Mr. Craufurd then went on to distinguish between a mésalliance 
such as that proposed to his daughter, and a mésalliance such 
as that just contracted by himself. Providence has decreed, it 
seems, that if a woman marries below her own rank she is justly 
“degraded for ever,” since she will gradually be “ moulded. into 
the resemblance of her husband’s coarse and vulgar nature.” 
Heaven has fenced round the superior sex with no such restrictions, 
If aman marries beneath his own rank, “ the lowly woman will 
be raised, instructed, refined, and made in all essential requisites 
a helpmeet for her more exalted lord.” Having thus stated the 


general principle, he proceeded to apply 7 to his own case. . 
an 


“With such a woman it had been his wi leasure to form an 
alliance—an alliance as little in accordance with his rank as was 
the beggar girl King Cophetua raised to royalty.” Nor was Mr. 
Craufurd without reasons for what he had done. First of 
all, he had the unanswerable argument that he wished it himself. 
He had lived alone till his health and spirits gave way, and then 
he had felt it necessary to choose a companion for his solitude. 
Where was he to look for a wife? Strange to say, the leading 
families of the county, “though in many cases their ancestors 
would have been proud to walk in the retinue of his,” had “ in- 
hospitably neglected him.” ‘We are loth to believe such a — 
as this, without hearing what the other side has to say. The 
aristocracy of Worcestershire will not, we are sure, sit 
silent under such an imputation, and it will probably be found 
that it is awe, and not indifference, that has kept them 
away from the Rectory of Old Swinford. Still this un- 
lucky conviction of Mr. Craufurd’s prevented him from seeki 

a wife among his equals in the county, and on the little soci 
distinctions which existed in his own parish he “ looked down as 
from a mountain top on so many molehills.” For upon what 
were these distinctions founded? Upon money—money, which 
he “ utterly and from his heart despised.” If any of his parish- 
ioners should ever reproach their Rector with his wife’s lowly 
parentage, we know from his own lips how the too adventurous 
assailant will be met. First of all, Mr. Craufurd will “ regard 
him with a Christian smile”; next, he will put the soul-search- 
ing inquiry, “ Who was your grandfather?” The imagination 
refuses to conceive the state of the unfortunate who has been 
subjected to this rebuke, and lived. 

After rank and money had been rejected as qualifications for a 
wife, what remained ? Virtue. He had looked out for kindness of 
heart, disinterested affection, and simple piety, and he had been 
fortunate enough to find all united under his own roof. He 
admitted that his wife was not “ highly educated,” but his pious 
and humble soul can afford to reject the vain accomplishments so 
common in the present day. What if she knows no other langu 
than her own? Is not “one tongue generally sufficient for a 
woman?” Whatif she is guilty of some inaccuracies in i 
her own language? Who, he asks, again almost in the words 


catalogue of linguistic crimes. He “would take leave to inform 


some among his hearers that luncheon was not lunch, that a great — 


or a o—— would require to be taken in, that awful was an 
adjective of too terrible import to be properly used before row.” 
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“He did not know,” he continued, with what the newspaper 
report describes as bitter scorn, ‘ whether Ellen should be Hellen, 
or owl howl,” but he owned he was “surprised to hear a gentle- 
man who had a horticultural heating apparatus say that he could 
eat two houses but could not eat three.” We cannot doubt that 
many of his parishioners must have writhed under this withering 
denunciation. ‘The wretch whose conscience told him that he had 
sometimes asked Mr. Craufurd in to “lunch,” or proposed to him 
to take a “ride” in his carriage, or entered upon the shortcomings 
of his hot-houses without being sure that he had his aspirates 
about him, must have trembled as he listened Arter all, however, 
any comments which Mr. Craufurd’s parishioners may make on 
his choice will not only be disregarded, they will be absolutely 
unheard by him. The happy pair have resolved to lead a life of 
almost absolute seclusion. All their time is to be devoted to 
three things—Mrs. Craufurd’s improvement, which, as we have 
seen, is to make her by degrees a “ helpmeet for her more exalted 
lord”; the duties of their station, that station which is the 
husband’s by birth and now the wife’s by marriage; and the pre- 
tion of their souls for heaven. Where the grace of humility 
is present in such rich abundance as it is in Mr. Craufurd it seems 
almost superfluous to devote any time to this last-named object. 
However, the “ mere mention ” of heaven leads him into a strain of 
concluding reflections for which the earlier part of the sermon was 
an admirable preparation. “How unworthy,” he cries, “ of 
serious regard are all the diflerences of rank, of station, of educa- 
tion, of refinement—as to wealth, it is really too insignificant to 
mention—which exist in this transitory world.” Coming from a 
man “not unconnected with the heroic Wallace, and collaterally 
descended ” from ancient lords—quite a clerical Mecenas, in fact 
—this truth must have seemed infinitely more momentous than 
if it had been delivered by some mushroom newly sprouted 
from the dunghill. If one whose relative has refused the , we of 
the Emperor of the French, and who has thought the protection 
of his daughters against offers of marriage from those beneath 
them cheaply purchased at the cost of banishment from home, can 
still speak of differences of rank as so much dross, surely the 
publicans who listened to him will no longer pride themselves 
on their wealth. For—and here another inducement is held out 
to the diligent practice of meekness—no amount of money will 
buy Mr. Craufurd’s intimacy. No matter how sumptuous may 
be their “lunch,” no matter how many houses they may hereafter 
be able to “ eat,” the door of Old Swintord Rectory will be opened 
to them none the more. All the Rector’s “regard, sympathy, and 
love” is henceforth to be devoted to the “people of God’; for 
the rest of his parishioners—the men of the “ribald jest or un- 
worthy imputation ”—he will have nothing but “ withering scorn.” 
So much for his conduct as a rector. As a man, his affection will 
be “concentrated on that pure and lowly, but most Chris- 
tian, woman whom, having deprived of his natural charms, 
God had committed to his care.” It is to be regretted 
that this remarkable sermon should end in a slight obscurity. 
What are the “natural charms” of which Providence has deprived 
Mr. Craufurd? As he speaks of himself in another place as a 
“ gouty old gentleman,” the most probable interpretation is that 
by the term “ natural charms” we are to understand the symmetry 
of his legs. If we are right in this supposition, it only remains to 
point out Mr. Craufurd’s devout recognition of the great law of 
compensation. The well-shaped calves on which he once looked 
with holy pleasure have been taken away, but in their stead 
behold “a most Christian woman.” So, when Adam found him- 
self “deprived of the natural charm” of a rib, he may have con- 
soled himself at the sight of Eve. Absit omen. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT. 


We. called attention about a twelvemonth ago to the edifying 
spectacle of public penance presented in the House of 
Lords during the sacred season of Lent. On that occasion nearly 
every peer—with two notable exceptions—who had a hand in 
passing the too famous Ecclesiastical Titles Act of 1851 rose in 
turn to make confession of his sins and promise amendment. 
The exceptions were Lord Russell, the chief culprit, who stayed 
away, and Lord Granville, who professed himself an impenitent 
sinner on the rather mysterious ground that his sin was such a 
very little one that it ought to be considered a virtue. No 
practical consequences have yet followed from this solemn act of 
repentance, but their Lordships have again submitted, during the 
present Lent, to the same “godly discipline,” so we may hope 
their good resolutions are intended, sooner or later, to take effect. 
Whether there is any great use in the Select Committee which Earl 
Stanhope moved for may well be doubted, after the thorough sift- 
ing of the whole question last year in the Committee of the Lower 
House. Nothing can be simpler than the recommendation of the 
Committee to repeal the two laws which make the assumption of 
ecclesiastical titles by a Roman Catholic prelate a penal offence, 
and nothing more obvious than the common-sense grounds 
of the recommendation. The whole question really lies in a 
nutshell. Either it is worth while to prevent Roman ecclesiastics 
from adopting this sonorous but harmless nomenclature, or it 
is not. it is worth while, the law ought to be put in force; 
if it is not worth while, the deliberate retention of a law which is 
deliberately and habitually broken with complete impunity is an 
insult at once to those who are branded with technical cri- 


ment which suffers its enactments to be treated as so much waste 
paper. There is no getting out of this dilemma, and that alone 
would be conclusive, even if no practical inconveniences were 
involved in the present state of the law. For its most strenuous 
upholders not only admit, but boast, that it is allowed to remain 
a dead letter. Lord Derby was, in fact, pronouncing its severest 
condemnation, instead of offering an excuse for it, when he 
stated, in last year’s debate, that “if a return were moved for of 
all the prosecutions instituted and all the penalties recovered 
under that Act, the return must be zi.” So far from its being 
any homage to “ Protestant truth,” as Lord Redesdale and the 
Record seem to imagine, to maintain an inoperative enactment for 
the sole purpose of encouraging Romish ecclesiastics to drive g 
coach-and-six through it every day of their lives, it is simply 
making Protestantism ridiculous, and giving a cheap triumph to 
the “ intrusive hierarchy” of the Pope. “ The protest embodied 
in the Act,” according to the Duke of Somerset, who shares the 
sturdy impenitence of Lord Granville, “is all that is valuable in 
it”; and it is so valuable that we ought to retain the Act, 
Can His Grace possibly have forgotten that to protest is a con- 
fession of inferiority? A subject may protest against regulations 
which he is compelled to submit to, or a minority may protest 
against the ruling of the majority, as the Peelites, greatly to their 
credit, protested in 1851 against this very Act of Parliament, 

For the English Government to “ protest” against the jurisdiction 

of the Pope, while tacitly admitting it, is to proclaim the 

authority of the Pope to be superior to the authority of the Crown 

—in other words, to do the precise thing the Ecclesiastical Titles 

Act was intended to guard against. 

Simple, however, as the question is in itself, the self-styled 
champions of our Protestant liberties have contrived to darken 
counsel by so many words without knowledge, that it has got into 
almost hopeless confusion. We read that two rival parties in the 
Academy of Toulouse, in the sixth century, spent fourteen days and 
fourteen nights in discussing whether eyo had a vocative case, and 
at the end of that time the problem had become so insoluble that 
they were obliged to call in an arbitrator to settle it. One cannot 
help being a little reminded of these wiseacres by the elaborate 
debate in the House of Lords on Thursday week, and the solemn 
pronouncements of the Lord Chancellor and Lord Malmesbury 
at its conclusion, in favour of appointing a Committee “to 
inquire into facts” which are notorious to every schoolboy. It is 
only due, however, to Lord Stanhope to say that we wholly 
acquit him of any blame in the course he has pursued. He 
probably perceived that the appointment of a Select Committee 
was the only way of getting the House to move at all in the 
matter, and, in addressing those “who scarcely hear you when 
you have spoken three times,” it is better to repeat your state- 
ment three times over if you wish to be heard at all. After 
two Committees have sat a sufficient number of hours and 
examined a sufficient number of witnesses to feel justified in 
—- official records of what everybody knew before, we may 

ope that Parliament in its wisdom will also feel justified in using 
the information it has cost so much labour to acquire. There is 
little in Earl Stanhope’s speech to call for any special criticism. 
It was sensible, straightforward, and entirely to the point. He 
stated with accuracy the actual state of the case, and gave 
his reasons for regretting his vote of seventeen years ago. 

chief force of his remarks lay in his clear exposition of the grave 
ractical objections to the existing law. The spectacle of 
its public violation by persons in high position, like the Roman 
Catholic Bishops in Ireland, is, as he justly pointed out, a 
direct encouragement to insubordination, if not to rebellion, 
among the lower classes; and we may be sure the example 
will not be lost on them in the present condition of that un- 
happy country. ‘The more Ultramontane of the prelates may 
probably feel a secret satisfaction in combining a conscientious 
discharge of duty with an act of contempt for the heretic 
Saxon Government. The lady who complained that her cooling 
draught of iced water lost half its sweetness because it was not 
a sin, spoke from a very deeply ingrained instinct of human 
nature, and the infection of nature doth remain even in them that 
are bishops. There are, however, as Earl Stanhope insisted, direct 
inconveniences, both social and legal, involved in the maintenance 
of the Act of 1851, besides its obvious want of wr in exempt- 
ing the Scotch ‘ Episcopal Bishops,” who assume the very same 
illegal titles, from the peualties imposed on their Romish brethren. 
Bishop Moriarty, one of the ablest and most thoroughly ae of 
the Irish Roman Catholic prelates, as well as Mr. Justice O’Hagan, 
gave important evidence to this effect before the Commons’ Com- 
mittee. All social or official intercourse between the Bishops and the 
Government of the country has been broken off since the Act was 
assed, whereas before that time very friendly relations existed 
tween them. And this alone is a very serious evil, especially 1p 
a country like Ireland. ‘Then, again, the Act is most vexatious 1m 
its operation on Roman Catholic bequests, and the gratuitous 
difficulties entailed by it in this way are of constant recur- 
rence. And against these very weighty and practical objections 
to the law must be set, in Earl Stanhope’s words, “ simply the 
pleasure—if pleasure it be—of forbidding what we are unable to 
revent,”’ 
“ Of the other speeches, with the exception of Lord L —_ 
and Earl Grey’s, we cannot speak so favourably. The ~ 
Chancellor and Lord Malmesbury, as we have seen, discreetly 


minality for a sham offence, and to the dignity of the Govern- 


confined themselves to oracular platitudes on the propriety of 
waiting to do anything till they had considered whether any 
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should be done. The Duke of Somerset recorded his adherence 
to an inoperative “ protest,” and Earl Russell was again, as 
last year, cons icuous by his absence from the discussion of a 
measure the full responsibility of which rests upon his shoulders. 
But he was not without an apologist. The =e of Clanricarde, 
in a speech of singular infelicity, undertook Earl Russell’s defence 
as well as his own. He began by half retracting his last year’s 
expressions of regret for having been a party to the Bill, by saying 
that it was right to repeal, but also right to pass, it. And he then 
ed, in happy and complete oblivion of the events referred 
to, to say that it was not at all advisable to rouse the Protestant 
feeling of the country and get up a “ No Popery” cry, “and the 
Government of the day (in 1851) took what they thought was a safe 
and moderate course to prevent this.” And, what is still more 
wonderful, they did prevent it. “ In this,” the speaker continued, 
“the Bill was perfectly successful.” People whose memories are 
not quite so short as Lord Clanricarde’s are aware that the 
Government of the day, as represented by the then Premier, did 
isely the reverse. Lord John Russell had ny 3 as much hand as 
the Pope or Cardinal Wiseman in stirring up the “ No Popery” 
itation which he is strangely represented as having prevented. 
little had been heard in this —s of the Papal Bull, or the 
far more pompous Pastoral extra Portam Flaminiam—except 
among the small minority who were alone concerned with them— 
tll the famous Durham Letter directed the gaze of the whole 
ulation to their contents, and roused a “ No Popery” cry 
which re-echoed for a good twelvemonth from all the platforms 
and half the pulpits in England. This may have been Earl 
Russell’s idea of “a safe and moderate course,’ but we can 
hardly wonder that, after seventeen years have cooled his Pro- 
testant enthusiasm, he preferred to leave its defence in other 
hands. 

By far the most characteristic speech of the evening, however, was 
Lond Redesdale’s, who, if not quite so paradoxical as the Marquis 
of Clanricarde, was much longer, and a great deal sillier. Whether 
his lordship is a crypto-Papist, and wished to exhibit a reductio ad 
absurdum of the Protestant policy of the Bill, we are unable to 
say; but if such was his design, he may certainly be congratulated 
on his success. He began by laying down that the question was 
“not religious, but ecclesiastical,” and therefore, we presume, that 
the law was no interference with religious liberty. he argument 
is valid if religious liberty does not apply to any body of persons 
who choose to call themselves a Church. Then followed the old 
story about foreign sovereigns. The Pope had no more right 
to create an Archbishop of Westminster than a “ Duke of 
tog and the law was quite right to “ protest’ against his 

i ell, if Queen Emma had taken into her head to create 
Redesdale Duke of the Sandwich Islands, and his lordship 

had found any satisfaction in inscribing that picturesque title 
on his visiting cards, it would hardly, perhaps, have led us 
to form a higher estimate of the soundness of his judg- 
ment than we entertain at present. But we should have thought 
it very undignified if the Government had protested on the sub- 
ject, and worse than undignified if his lordship had been fined 
lool, for indulging his harmless eccentricity. Dr. Manning, as 
was observed just now, has many reasons of practical convenience 
for wishing to call himself Archbishop of Westminster, nor can 
we see,in his doing so, that “great and impending danger to 
the liberties of the country” which alarms Lord Redesdale. But 
then there is still worse behind. If the Pope is allowed to name 
an Archbishop of Westminster, the next thing will be his 
ranting dispensations to uncles to marry their nieces, as we are 
sorry and surprised to learn he does “every day in Roman 
Catholic countries.” Lord Redesdale forgets that there is nothing 
to prevent the Pope from granting these objectionable dispensations 
now if it so pleases him, as he in fact constantly does grant dispen- 
sations to English Roman Catholics to marry their first cousins. 
The only difference is that the English law allows first cousins to 
marry, and does not allow uncles to marry their nieces. The Pope’s 
dispensation is, therefore, useful in the one case, for removing the 
ous scruples of those who recognise his authority in availing 
themselves of the law; while it would be of no more use in 
enabling them to break the law than a dispensation from the Grand 
tama. The real analogy to the Titles Act would be found 
in a law forbidding any one to receive a dispensation from Rome 

r marrying his first cousin. Is Lord Redesdale prepared to 

in « Bill with this object? We over his lordship’s 
graceful suggestion of an “ Archbishop of Tarsus,” whose presence 
would not, like that of the Archbishop of Westminster, be a standing 
menace to our religious liberties and the purity of the domestic 
hearth, in order to hasten on to the conclusion of his argument, 
Which is too remarkable not to be put on record. It would have 
much better, he thinks, if the Pope had appointed an Arch- 
dishop of Canterbury instead of an Archbishop of Westminster, 
because it would ‘be seen that there was a direct interference 
With the rights of the Crown.” In other words, it would have 
n much better if, instead of trying to avoid a collision, the Pope 
come to loggerheads with the Queen. There is a boldness 

and originality about this very statesmanlike sentiment, deliberately 
mre unded to the Legislature of an Empire which reckons many 
ons of Roman Catholics among its subjects, that almost takes 
away one’s breath. We feel quite unequal to the task of com- 
menting on it. It is only necessary to add that Lord Redesdale 
equally objects to either altering the law, or enforcing it, or in- 
wing into its operation, Considering that the Pope has a live 


suffragans, still resident among us, this looks very like —o | 
* the ruin of our liberties and the overthrow of the Briti 
Jrown. 


TRADES’-UNION OUTRAGES AT MANCHESTER. 


it is not to be expected that the Report of the Commissioners 
on the Manchester outrages, just published, should attract the 
same attention and indignation which broke out from the public 
mind on the revelation of the Sheffield murders. Manchester is to 
Sheffield as Milton’s second poem to his first. The heroic dimensions 
of Broadhead are but imperfectly reproduced in the dull ruffians who 
usually content themselves with ruining manufacturers, and heaving 
bricks at their victims, and are satisfied with crippling knobsticks 
and maiming them for life, instead of murdering them off the field 
of labour. Still, there is a solid amount of crime and violence 
proved against the Unionists which we cannot willingly ignore, 
and we therefore feel it to be a duty to bring together some of 
the facts brought out by the labours of the Commissioners, Messrs. 
Pickering, Barstow, and Chance. The inquiry was confined to 
the trades in Manchester and the district within twelve miles of 
that city. It commenced, of course, under the usual difficulties, 
for, in anticipation of the investigation, the Unions of Brickmakers 
and Bricklayers destroyed their books and all accounts of pro- 
ceedings and expenditure. Here, however, are the results of the 
inquiry, conducted under difficulties of no common kind. 

essrs. Meadows were struck against for having introduced new 
brickmaking machinery, A man named Wilde took work on 
Messrs. Meadows’s terms. For this crime he was nearly beaten to 
death, and his arm broken in several places; and for this job 
Slater, the President of the Brickmakers’ Union, paid 14/., the sum 
agreed upon at a full Committee meeting. For this crime Slater 
was convicted, and sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. 
But after being in prison two years, Wilde was terrorized into 
signing a memorial for this ruffian’s pardon, and Slater was re- 
leased, and immediately reappointed President, while the for- 
giving Wilde was hunted out of the country. For a destruction 
(25,000 bricks destroyed) and raid on Mr. Simpson’s brickworks, 
whose crime was employing a non-Unionist, 15/. was voted by 
the Union, and the execution of the job was given to the above- 
named trusty Slater. In the case of a similar destruction of 
property belonging to a Mr. Thornley, 50,000 bricks were de- 
stroyed, at the moderate cost of 1o/. on the part of the Union. 
Three other cases, in which vast and ruinous destruction of bricks 
occurred, are produced, in which, though there is no proof of pay- 
ments made by the Union authorities, the Commissioners “ have 
no doubt that the ou were done by the members of the 
Manchester Brickmakers’ Society.” 

Passing over, in the Ashton-under-Lyne district, the outrages 
committed on the property of Taylor, a master brickmaker, we 
come to the murder of Jump, the policeman, by the Unionists 
engaged in outrages on Messrs. Cliilord’s brickworks. One of 
the murderers, Ward, was convicted and hanged; but “the 
Amalgamated Union subscribed towards the defence of the 
man charged with the murder of Jump, with a full knowl 
that the murder was committed by the men returning from the 
destruction of Messrs. Clifford’s property, which destruction was 
done in the interest, and with the concurrence, of the Ashton 
Union.” Such small matters as shooting the watchmen employed 
by Mr. Rogers, and so insignificant an incident as the blowing 
up of one of Mr. Tetlow’s houses, in all which cases the common 
offence was that the victims employed non-Unionists, are only 
worth recording for the single graphic incident that a certain 
Barlow, when charged with having assisted at these outra 
stated “that he had been pliner ¢ in so many of these affairs, 
that it had slipped his mind if, on a particular occasion, he 
was there or not.” Then follows a grim catalogue of offences 
committed in the same district—fourteen in number, but which 
are somewhat monotonous in character—horses hamstrung, poison 
laid, incendiary fires, works and tools of the masters systematically 
destroyed, murderous assaults and infernal machines, employers 
rele and driven out of busiuess. These incidents the Com- 
missioners thus pithily summarize :— 

The greater number of these outrages in the Ashton district were confessed 
to by members of the Ashton Union, who were personally concerned in 
them; and it was admitted by Barlow and Hamson, Secretary and Presi- 
cent of the society during the prevalence of these outrages, that they had all 
been promoted by the officers of the Union, with the concurrence of a la 
majority of its members, and had been paid for out of the Union fun 
As to the payments made on each particular occasion neither Barlow nor 
Harrison were able to speak accurately, since “ there were so many jobs that 
they could not remember whether they paid for them or not” ; but “ they 
had no doubt the outrages were all paid for either by themselves or by the 


then acting officers of the Union.” 

The iteration is, in every sense of the word, damnable, but 
we must proceed with it. the Manchester Operative Brick- 
makers’ and Bricklayers’ Union we are presented with twenty- 
one proved cases of destruction of property, assaults murderous 
and all but murders, arson, gunpowder explosions, employers 
ruined, and terrorism and violence so persistent that businesses 
had to be abandoned, and—say the Commissioners—“ We have 
no doubt that these outrages were all promoted and encouraged 
by the Unions.” 

It may be profitable to recall the explanation offered by Mr. 
Potter and the organs of Unionism generally for these offences. 
They were confined to a single district and to a single trade. What 


bishop of Westminster, and we don’t know how many of his 


good thing could come out of Manchester? Who ever heard of 
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intelligent brickmakers? They are a rough, rude set of hands. 
After all, this is only a sort of horseplay. The great and sacred 
cause of Unionism is not to be p< by such specimens; the 
induction is too narrow against all Trade Societies because there 
has been a good deal of violence in the black Manchester country. 
But this apology goes a little too far. Coarse and brutal violence 
is not at all incompatible with a great deal of cleverness. The 
Unionists who could manage all these “jobs,” and manage them 
in almost every case with entire impunity ; who could plan a policy, 
and carry it out so successfully as to beat the masters out of 
the field; who were armed at every point, and able, not only to 
defy investigation, but to deport testimony against them into the 
safe seclusion of the other side of the Atlantic; and who, by a 
judicious mixture of terrorism and cajolery, subdued alike their 
followers, their enemies, and their victims—must be credited with 
a considerable share of intelligence and acuteness. The Unionist 
authorities even of brickmakers were no fools, nor were they at 
all devoid of great, however wicked, intelligence ; and their policy 
and its success are rather models of a clever, daring, and un- 
wy ey tyranny, admirably planned and boldly executed, than 
the blind, unreasoning, animal excesses of barbarism and igno- 
rance which the Bechive tried to make them out to be. But 
more than this must be said. It is not true that the outrages 
were confined to the trade of brickmakers; and it is true that 
local outrages have been approved in some cases by a central 
authority, and in all cases have received the moral and material 
support of the trade generally. Both these os are proved 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners. In the case of a 
strike against Messrs. Knowles, colliery proprietors at Pendleton, 
twelve months ago, in the prosecution of which an incendiar 

fire, doing great damage, took place, and several “knobsticks ” 
have been, by brutal assaults, injured fur life, the Union has 
spent 16,000/.; and in the warping trade a spinner named Mason 
had vitriol thrown in his eyes for the terrible crime of teaching 
his wife and sisters his trade; and though the perpetrators 
of this horrid outrage were convicted, the grateful Union 
rewarded one of the miscreants, on completing his term of 
imprisonment, with zo/. for his services and martyrdom to 
the trade and its interests. In various other trades—those of 
joiners, masons, spinners of yarn, ironfounders, and tailors—out- 
rages more or less destructive of property, and involving more 
or less violence against persons, have been distinctly proved. Nor 
are these Societies and Unions detached and isolated bodies in- 
fected by the local malaria of Manchester and its suburbs. The 
Bolton lodges of carpenters and associated trades to which 
deeds of violence have been traced belong to a general Union 
extending all over the country, and this general Union paid 
the men who picketed Messrs. Thomson’s works. The Bolton 
“ Joiners’ and ms’ Union ” is only a branch of a large amal- 
gamated body, but so completely is the whole society organized, 
that an offender against the local association is instantly and 
secretly denounced throughout the whole Union, and uni- 
versally proscribed. So, again, the Bolton Ironfounders’ Society 
is managed by an executive Committee sitting in London; 
and the Bolton Society employs picketing and assaults during a 
strike as a matter of course, and the central Executive supports 
these men. So it is with the Bolton Tailors’ Union, which in 
precisely the same way is connected with a large organization 
embracing eighty towns, and in precisely the same way enforces 
its edicts by the mild arguments of assault and battery on non- 
Unionists. And yet, in spite of all these facts proved in evidence, 
in the very week in which it has been found necessary to call 
out the military to prevent the Wigan colliers, now on strike, 
from starving non-Unionists to death, we are still told “ that 
the outrages at Manchester are confined to one trade only, that of 
brickmakers, whose society is one of the lowest type of a Trades’ 
Union, if it can be considered one at all,” and, “that Trades’ 
Unions are split up into innumerable sections, bound by no 
common tie, and acting totally independent of each other.” 

The conclusion arrived at by the Commissioners is noticeable 
for its severe and condensed simplicity :—‘‘ The outrages which we 
have related, and which rendered life and property insecure, were, 
in our opinion, all of them”—and we have counted upwards of 
seventy cases investigated — Commissioners—“ instigated and 
sanctioned by the several Unions in the districts in which they 
were respectively committed. They were all deliberately planned 
and executed in furtherance of a system which had for its object 
the subjection of both masters and men to the rules of the Union, 
and the destruction of the freedom of labour.” The Commis- 
sioners proceed at some little length to describe the process adopted 
by the Unions. A master is denounced for some trade ofience, using 
some abominable new-fangled machinery, employing some pro- 
scribed workman, or the like. Occasionally a bold and distinct 
resolution was passed, in the full assembly of the trade, that an 
oe should be committed. But when this open course was 
not adopted, the opinion of the Society was given unmistakeably, 
and the execution of the outrages was left to the safe discretion 
of the official mind. No difficulty was ever found in hiring in- 
struments of outrage ; ag: contracts were made, and faithfully 
carried out on either side. The work was done cheaply, we sup- 
pose because there were plenty of competitors in the business of 
murder, arson, violent assault, and destruction of property. The 
most expensive “job” of this sort only cost 20/1, and about 
1/. a head was the wages of the ordinary blood-shedder and 


who, it will be a satisfaction to his many admirers to know 
has lately, by the grace of the Sheffield magistrates, we sup. 
pose, got a new public-house, and has just given his ning 
dinner—one James Kay has had such constant work, and di 
so good a trade in violence, that he is said “to have 
nothing else, and to have lived only by such employment.” Up. 
fortunately, this Triton among the Manchester minnows has retired 
into the quiet re of private life, and, having given up socie 
declined an introduction to the Commissioners, or, as they y 
put it, “‘ absconded on the first day of the meeting of the Commis. 
sion, and though every means has been used for his apprehensj 
he has never since been heard of.” As we have already said, the 
annals of the Unions have been lost to literature—that is, all the 
accounts and minutes have been systematically destroyed, except 
in some cases where money, known to have been expended 
on outrages, has been euphemistically entered as “certain ex. 

nses.” In spite, however, of the difficulties incidental to the 

anchester ery gee: arising from the absence of all documents 
and very often of the parties most seriously implicated, the Com- 
missioners have no hesitation in declaring that “the-expenditure 
of the money, and the object for which the expenditure had been 
made, were well known to every member of the Union,” and that 
“it is but too evident that the members of the different Unions 
which came under our notice considered that the outrages we have 
mentioned had been perpetrated, and the Union money had been 
—_* the promotion of a system which they sanctioned and 
upheld.’ 
Mt would only be silly to affront our readers with any dull 
moralizing on ail this. that can be said on the subject has 
been said. The general value of the facts produced during the 
Manchester inquiry is only to cumulate and consolidate and 
strengthen the great argument; but the special importance of the 
Report which we have analysed is to stimulate and compel the 
public attention to a subject of which the interest might reason- 
ably be expected to wane, not because its’ force can ever be 
diminished, but from the natural recoil and disgust with which 
- are all glad, as soon as we can, to turn from a hotrid spectacle 
of crime, 


IRISH EDITORS IN PRISON. 


7 peculiar functions which Mr, Maguire discharges, both 
in the — and in Parliament, explain the indignation 
with which he denounced the hardships endured by the im- 
Ho wpm editors, Messrs. Pigott and Sullivan. Mr. Maguire holds 
is seat by the favour of that section of Irish voters which is most 
bitterly hostile to the English Government and nation, and which, 
if it only dared, would gladly snap the connexion between the two 
countries; and of course great allowance must be made fora 
man who is placed in such a situation. It is a very nice thing 
to be a member of Parliament. And there are only two ways, 
in these times, of becoming one. You must either buy your way 
in at a cost of so many pounds sterling per head, or you must 
make yows of devotion and subservience which, to the minds of 
some men, are more costly than any amount of money. Some 
ople are infelicitous enough to represent constituencies which 
sa both kinds of sacrifice, money and opinion. We are not 
aware that Mr. Maguire is in this category, and is obliged to buy 
his seat both with bank-notes and semi-Fenian sympathies ; but it 
may be reasonably conjectured that the complaint which he made 
on behalf of the two prisoners is part of the suit and service 
which he owes to the enlightened constituency of Cork. He may 
be congratulated on the animation which he infused into his advo- 
cacy, and on the additional claim which his exertions have gained 
to the support of the voters of Cork. If he wants a ery to go to 
the hustings with, he can have none better than the reminder 
of his motion on the state of Ireland and on the treatment of ‘the 
political prisoners. 
Apart, however, from the interests of Mr. Maguire, there is a 
uestion of no inconsiderable importance involved in this — 
he general gw of the public probably is to deal lightly 
with all political prisoners, and to deat most lightly with those 
whose offences have been confined to mere writing. A great many 
persons will not trouble themselves to ask what are the cruelties 
complained of, or what was the crime committed. They will 
be content with hearing that men have been harshly dealt 
with for writing something in the newspapers. In this case 
the gist of the complaint is that Messrs. nh and Sullivan are 
confined each in solitary cells, without fireplaces, and have only 
two hours to take exercise in every day ; that they have to pay 
for any luxuries which they consume, and that they are not 
allowed to associate with any other person. In reply to this, Lord 
Mayo stated that the two prisoners are treated rather better than 
first-class misdemeanants are usually treated in land ; that 
they are not subjected to the ignominy of the menial services 
which are imposed on that class in English prisons; that their 
hair is not cropped, and that other restrictions are relaxed in their 
favour. It further appears that the seclusion in which they 
live is due to the peculiar circumstances of their own position. 
They are the only political prisoners in Richmond Bridewell. 
They are the only two persons of the same station in life. 
Neither of them could have any wong | except that of the 
other, And this, it seems, is the very kind of society which 


each of them eagerly avoids. It certainly is a very curious 


re aay § One expert in the line, who is only unfortunate 
that he has not yet achieved the immortality of Broadhead— 


point about Irish patriotism that it inspires its warmest devo 
with a cordial dislike of each other. Here are two men, martyrs 
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to the same cause, qunplsizing that they are shut up in 
their cells all but two hours of every day, and during those 
¢wo hours they will not look at one another. When one con- 
siders the number of subjects which they might talk over, the 
reminiscences and reflections which they must have in common, 
from the escape of Stephens to Mitchell's letter, and that they 
could, if they chose, talk over their grievances and disappointments 
for two full hours every day of their lives, it does strike one as 
singular piece of self-denial, or an equally singular piece of 
formalism, that they eschew one another's acquaintance. How- 
ever, they are quite at liberty to do as they like in this respect. 
There is no rule at Richmond which compels one prisoner to talk 
to another. But, exercising, as they do, perfect liberty in this 
matter, they have no right to grumble at the result of their own 
choice. Even if more stringent rules than those at which they 
now repine were in force, we do not see what grounds there 
would be for sympathizing with their lamentations, In no other 
way can we regard sympathy so utterly misplaced as when it is 
lavished upon political offenders of this class, It always seems 
tous one of the most indubitable signs of a torpid and flaccid 
le of mind when a man or woman goes about maundering on 
the cruelty of this or that restriction on a political prisoner. 
Every argument adduced in defence of this thesis is weaker 
than another. Silly folk say that degrading punishments should 
only be intlicted on a very low class of criminals; that burglars 
4 garotters should be subjected to every species of hardship 
and indignity, because they have been guilty of violence ; whereas 
seditious writers have only shed a certain quantity of ink, and 
been leading gentlemanly lives in the bosoms of their families. 
It is difficult to imagine that the people who utter this plea are 
themselves satisfied with it. It is difficult to imagine how any 
m who hears the plea can be satisfied with it. Yet there 
must be a predisposition to sympathize with offenders of this 
kind; otherwise, how can we explain the intrepidity with which 
Mr. Maguire ventured, in the presence of the House of Commons, 
to contrast the treatment of political prisoners in France and 
Ireland, to the infinite advantage of the former? When Mr. 
Reardon went a few degrees further, and told his amused 
audience that nothing in the history of Poland came up to the 
cruelties practised on Messrs. Pigott and Sullivan, we accept it as 
a seasonable piece of Parliamentary jesting. But in Ireland 
there will be many persons who will take it aw grand sérieux, will 
work it up into speeches and leading articles, and will never have 
done with it. It is for the sake of these persons, the imperfectly 
taught and the incapable of thinking, that it is desirable to 
— this morbid effusion of flabby sensibilities. 
hat do these persons suppose is the end of all punishment ? 
Is it not to prevent a repetition of the offence punished? Why 
is the man who violently compresses the neck and rifles the purse 
of one of these sensitive noodles condemned to a penal servitude 
of a longer or shorter duration? The man who is knocked 
down and rendered insensible is ‘probably a very foolish and 
rather useless member of society, who has never done, and 
never, all his life, would be likely to do, any act of conspi- 
cuous merit. The man who half strangles him may, on the 
other hand, be a person of a highly poetical and imaginative 
mind, may have thought deeply on the unequal distribution of 
wealth and the false relations of society, and he may have arrived 
at many deductions equally new and startling. Still, for all that, 
if the philosophical garotter is convicted, neither his imagination 
nor his reveries nor the worthlessness of his victim are allowed to 
interpose between him and justice. He is sent to prison, and in 
prison is subjected for no short period of his life to many very 
unpleasant aud ignominious conditions. This penalty is imposed 
in order to deter others likeminded with himself from following 
hisexample. It is felt that it is highly inconvenient that even 
stupid and commonplace persons should be knocked down and 
plundered in the public streets. And, though of course some 
gushing idiots murmur against this as a spiteful kind of vengeance, 
society on the whole approves it and continues it. But what are 
the mischiefs which arise from the impunity of a garotter when 
compared with those which arise from the impunity of persons 
who follow the calling which Messrs. Pigott and Sullivan followed 
for three years? They were for three years engaged in dissemi- 
nating sedition among the less educated classes of the Irish people. 
These words convey but a small notion of what these gentlemen 
were doing. Let us see what they really do mean. They mean 
t in a country the people of which are imaginative rather 
teflective, these persons devoted their talents and superior 
education to dazzling the minds of the peasantry with delusive 
intoms of liberty, independence, and anarchy. In a count 
Which had once been governed with cruelty, but from whi 
al ees J had disappeared, they perpetually revived the memory 
of horrible atrocities, and stirred the souls of the people with a 
ust for revenge. In a country which was once made poor 
and dependent by unjust laws long since repealed, they per- 
petually recalled the purport and the effect of a code which has 
ceased to be operative for nearly a century. In a country in 
Which the dearth of coal and iron and the paucity of manu- 
tures have relegated the bulk of the peasantry to a condition 
anda diet hardly better than those of Norwegian cottiers, they 
ve denounced the English nation and the English Government 
#8 the authors of normal poverty and periodical famines. Not 
only have they done this, which was wicked enough, but they 
ve done something even worse than this. They have slily 


and obliquely, but pertinaciously, insinuated into the docile minds 


of a credulous multitude the principle of wreaking, by armed 
rebellion, revenge for the past, and acquiring independence for 
the future. And that no incentive might be wanting to stimulate 
these poor people against a Power with which, even in their 
wildest fancies, they could not dream of coping, their hopes were 
kept alive by hints and promises of aid fhomn their countrymen in 
America. Week after week, month after month, the journals of 
sedition were filled with boastful stories of American sympathy 
and Fenian organization; of the thousands who would be read 
to land on the Irish coasts, unite with the patriotic peasants, an 
assist in expelling, at one stroke, the English dominion and the 
Trish landlords. That the mischief of these productions did not 
correspond with the efforts of its projectors is due rather to the 
shrewdness of the people than to any compunction on the part of 
their instructors. There was a lame, desultory, ill-conditioned 
rising here and there; a wretched fort or two was taken; two 
or three guns were spiked; and then the whole euginny 
died out of cold, hunger, snow, and the East wind. The Trans- 
atlantic army never came. The few Fenian sympathizers who 
did land were taken up and ignominiously handed over to the 
civil power, tried and imprisoned. For the fate of those wretched, 
ignorant men, who thought they were going to fight and con- 
quer England, and set up an independent Republic of their own, 
men like Messrs. Pigott and Sullivan are mainly responsible. 
They concocted and dispensed the poison which inflamed the 
blood and crazed the brains of these poor deluded rebels. They 
raised the spirit of unnatural vengeance and unfounded hope. 
They, and men like them, are the real authors of the incarcera- 
tion and servitude which have made desolate so many Irish 
homes. Badly as they have dealt with their poorer countrymen, 
they might have done worse. Not fearing to speak of ’98, they 
might have revived in their full might and terror the rebel spirit 
and the armed organization, the savage conflicts, the cunng? 
and the dire retaliations of ’98. Had more of the peop 
been as pliable and as credulous as that portion which has 
given its victims to the law, the scenes which made that re- 
bellion so terrible might have been repeated, and it would then 
have been the fate of these gentlemen to witness the frightful 
results of their own malignant teaching. That they could not, 
with all their efforts, induce the Irish people to sacrifice their 
actual comforts for the glamour of an illusory patriotism is a fact 
for which we are all thankful, but which does not exempt them 
from punishment for the attempt. Irishmen are too prone to be 
caught by names, and bits of poetry, and claptrap of all kinds, 
for such journalism to enjoy impunity, and the only way to deter 
other journalists from deluding their unhappy coun en into 
peril of life and liberty is to make the consequences of seditious 
writing so very uncomfortable that no man in his senses will 
deliberately confront them. For this reason it a inex- 

edient to relax those rigours of which Messrs. uire and 

teardon so extravagantly complain. But before the Parliamen- 
tary Gracchi venture again to compare the rules of Richmond 
Bridewell with the operation of French laws on seditious journal- 
ism, or with the treatment of political offenders in Poland, they 
had better take counsel of M. Louis Blanc, and any number of 
French or Polish émigrés who may at the present moment 
enlighten the murky atmosphere of Leicester Square, 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


v. 
VW HEN aking of Mr. Church the landscape-painter, and 
the qualities of his art, we noticed the absence of those 
summary methods of expression, the result of the highest and 
most perfect synthesis, which enable men to sketch admirably, and 
we even doubted whether Mr. Church could sketch at all in the 
true and great sense. The supreme importance of sketching is, 
we have reason to believe, realized by very few, even amo’ 
practical artists. Because a sketch is a summary and an abridg- 
ment, it is assumed that the knowledge required for it is in pro- 
portion to the manual labour; that, as little manual labour is 
needed, so the drafts upon the artist’s stores of information are 
proportionately small. It is, however, in the nature of all sum- 
maries, if they are really well done, to require a full knowledge 
of the mass of materials which they represent, and the more com- 
plete this knowledge the better will be the abridgment if only 
the maker of it has the skill to construct a true epitome. This 


skill may be a special faculty, and we admit that some painters of 


considerable Peary have not in any notable degree possessed 
it, but even their best and most laboured pictures have, in our 
opinion, greatly suffered from the want of it. The most finished 
picture is, relatively to the fulness of nature, nothing more than 
an abridgment or epitome, and this abridgment may be made in 
two distinct ways—either by a synthetic neem | of all the 
qualities, as in first-rate work by an essentially modern master, or 
by the abstract representation of one or two of the natural quali- 
ties as in good antique design, including that of pt and 
Assyria. The classical school has always preferred the latter 
method, and has produced no true and great sketcher ; but the 
genuine modern schools which are independent of classicism have 
rightly conceived that a finished picture is, relatively to nature, 
nothing more than a sketch carried a little further, and our best 
modern pictures, our Turners and Troyons and Landseers and 
Delacroix (without mentioning such extreme instances as Whistler 


and Courbet), are frankly painted on the principles of the sketch, 
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This being so, it is always likely that the men who are best able 
to sketch in colour will have the best chance of oe 
themselves as painters, at least in our modern schools emancipate 
from the yoke of classicism. Under the classical régime, the man 
most likely to succeed as an artist was the one who could most 
rigidly fix his attention to one icular quality in nature, such 
as purity of line, without allowing his mind to be distracted by 
an interest in other qualities, such as light-and-shade and 
reflection. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that modern Exhibitions should 
contain so much pure and frank sketching—so much mere sketch- 
ing, as it is often called—and that the Water-Colour Societies 
should have winter Exhibitions professedly for sketches alone. 
The practice of these Societies is not, however, quite up to their 
professions, for the faculty of sketching well is, unfortunately, so 
rare that only a small proportion of the members—perhaps one 

uarter or one-third of the total number—are able to contribute 
etches worth exhibiting; and, as they more or less clearly per- 
ceive this, they attempt in many cases to compensate for the 


absence of more precious qualities by laborious attempts at a sort | 


of semi-completion, enough to catch and satisfy the ordinary pur- 
chaser, and therefore by no means imprudent from the commercial 
point of view. Work of this kind may be useful enough to the 
artists who by means of it pay their rent and their weekly bills, 
and so preserve their commercial credit untarnished, and it pro- 
bably does little harm to buyers, who have so small an amount 
of taste that the vitiating of it is of no consequence ; but it would 
be very hard upon us if we were compelled seriously to criti- 
cize it. Quantities of water-colour drawings which are neither 
true sketches nor true pictures are annually produced and sold in 
this country, just as boxes for bonbons are made and sold in Paris. 
Each capital has its speciality in the minor arts of luxury. The 
Parisians make bonbonniéres, and we make water-colour sketches 
and drawings. These minor forms of art seem to be the inevitable 
accompaniment of a refined civilization, which, though not without 
grandeur, has also its trifling and rather frivolous aspects, but it is 
not necessary to criticize them specially. It may be worth while 
to speculate upon the general directions which the minor arts are 
taking, but it is certainly not worth while to enumerate the items 
of their incessant production. 

Let us not, on the other hand, fall into the too common mistake 
of concluding that a work must necessarily be trifling because 
many other works are so whose material constitution is the same. 
This is one of the shallowest of vulgar errors, and many good and 
true artists have suffered from the consequences of it. For ex- 
ample, lithography went out of fashion partly because people 
wanted something new, but partly also because there had been a 

lut of indifferent lithographs; and the consequence of this has 
oo that the really great work which is still not unfrequently 
produced by Continental lithographers is wholly unappreciated in 
this country merely because it is executed in a method which, by 
an unreasonable association of ideas, we have come to consider 
frivolous. In this way it may very easily happen, it probably 
will happen in the course of a few years, that because sketches in 
water-colour are in general a trifling and frivolous form of art, 
even greatness itself will scarcely be able to attract attention to a 
sketch in water-colour, still less to command due and serious 
acknowledgment when expressing itself in this way. Such a 
result as this would be truly lamentable, for water-colour is, after 
all, the most perfectly available and convenient means for the 
rapid expression of the fresh conceptions of a colourist. It occu- 
a amongst the colour-arts much the same position that etching 

olds amongst the various forms of engraving; and though it 
happens accidentally to be popular, which etching is not, its 
popularity does not detract from its high artistic utility and 
availableness. The popularity of arts does not affect their true 
rank either one way or the other ; but when an art is very popular, 
as water-colour is, there is always a danger that by the association 
of ideas ae may come to believe the art capable only of a low 
and facile success, and unfit for serious work. An unfortunate 
and very foolish mistake of this kind used to be current in French 
society about water-colour; young ladies practised it as an art 
d@ agrément, and so the artists and critics had a great contempt for 
it. Let us endeavour to keep clear of such groundless prejudices 
as this; let us ever remember that the very same art is great in 
one man’s hand and little in that of another, that there is hardly 
any kind of graphic art which has not been great when practised 
by a master, and certainly not one which has not produced the 
most contemptible results when attempted by the ignorant and 
incapable. Michael Angelo had a contempt for oil and a respect 
for fresco, but if he could have seen what we moderns do in both 
arts it is likely that he would have preferred our oil-pictures. 

In the alieny of the Old Water-Colour Society there were 
- between thirty and forty good sketches. Mr. Frederick 
‘aylor, who always sketches very cleverly,, sent two subjects 
illustrative of hunting, chiefly in sepia, with a little neutral 
wash in one of them. One of these was a gentleman on 
horseback, in the costume of Queen Anne’s time, opening a 
gate and looking at the spectator; the other was a gentle- 
man bending down and patting his horse on the neck with 
his right hand. There was great truth and vivacity in the 
attitudes both of the horses and their riders, and the manner 
of execution was unexceptionable considering the quantity of 
work, Mr. Burne Jones had an especially fine “ Sketch for a Pic- 
ture of the First Marriage.” An angel acts as priest, an angel 


dominant flush of rose and red. The man and woman stand eath 
against one wing of the angel—the man in green, the woman a 
gray, with lines of black chalk left to mark the drapery. Th 
sky behind is dark, but the stars are out. The expression of 
the group is full of that mystic solemnity of which Mr. Burne 
Jones has the secret. Besides this, he sent other sketches in 
Chinese white on rather dark chocolate ground, with a rough sur. 
face of a peculiar quality that catches the dry dragging touch 
especially well; these were classical figures, draped and arranged 
with fine taste. The same artist also contributed an especially 
splendid study of a figure in blue—a young man in classical 
drapery with a little space of yellow undergarment visible between 
the blue and his neck. He is bending down, his forehead on hig 
clasped hands, which are on his knee. The blue of his dress js 
carried out in the blue marble on which he is seated, and which 
almost entirely surrounds him. There is just one slender green 
column, for the true colourist, like nature, always abhors the 
_milliner’s theory that blue and green are discordant, and puts 
_ them together whenever he has the opportunity. We have rarely 
seen a more magnificent piece of colouring than this study, and 
rn never one which proved more entire mastery of the tones 
of blue. 

Mr. F. Powell's landscape, “ The Mad Stream, Loch Scayaig,” 
showed much intelligence of the kind of scenery illustrated. The 
sky is gray and rainy, the clouds are dashed in with great skill, 
and so are the rugged summits of the barren hills. The materials 
of the scene are very common ones in all wild districts—a little 
piece of lake at the mountain’s foot, then a sudden rise of hill 
side to an abrupt shoulder, and above this, rising from behind an 
invisible corrie, at a considerable interval, the jagged crests of the 
mountain. Down the steep side a torrent comes tumbling into 
the lake, watering the patches of on each side of it with its 
perpetual spray till they gleam like green enamel, all the more 
intensely for their contrast with the warm colour of the rocks, 
All the elements of this scene have been 7 understood by 
Mr. Powell, and admirably and rapidly epitomized. 

A very splendid piece of colour was Mr. Alfred Hunt's “ June- 
tion of the Rivers Conway and Lledr, late autumn.” Two little 
Welsh streams, rippling all amy amongst their stones, meet by 
a golden autumn wood. There is a purple hill beyond, and a sky 
breaking away to a gleam of intense azure. The whole sketch is 
a genuine and rapid inspiration, a true note of colour, done for the 
colour, and splendidly attaining it. Young practitioners are often 
puzzled in water-colour painting by the mpage A of getting 
equality in skies ; the colour, especially when it is dark, will granu- 
late as it subsides and dries, and be darker in one place than ano- 
ther. Let them console themselves with the reflection that 
under certain circumstances this quality of water-colour is a very 
useful one ; here, for instance, Mr. Hunt has not prevented the 
colour from settling itself in this way, and the consequence isa 
far greater expression of brilliance than would have been attain- 
able by any equal tint. The little spaces of sky where the in- 
equalities occur are of course not positively true, but they are 
right in their effect as parts of the whole picture, which certainly 
gains by them. There is plenty to study also in the poo | 
various and subtle colouring of the golden wood—golden we ' 
it on account of its predominant colour, but it is full of a thousand 
changes, of greens and purples, and pale yellows and deep reds. 

Another and very much simpler kind of sketching has been ex- 
emplified by Mr. Carl Haag in “ the ‘Odeon’ of Herodes Atticus, 
at the foot of the Acropolis of Athens.” The sky is of a gray 
flat tint, very pure and thin and equal, almost without gradation. 
The distant hi ls are of a pale violet, and there is a yellow mass of 
buildings under the Acropolis with yellow and brown masses to 
the right, and sweeping curves of stone seats in the theatre, 
lightly drawn with pencil and point of brush. The principle of 
this kind of work is essentially different from that of Mr. Alfred 
Hunt’s; it tends more to abstraction, simplifying colour as much 
as possible, instead of endeavouring to suggest its immense com- 
plexity and variety. 

Mr. Smallfield had a good sketch called “ Hedgerow Elms and 
Hillocks Green,” the elms casting long. shadows down a green 
field; this sketch was chiefly noticeable for its good and har- 
monious tone, for its skilful management of a difficult expanse of 
green, and wise choice of a certain hue of gray in the sky, bear- 
ing a satisfactory relation to the green. Mr. James —— 
“ Tutheran Church, Rotterdam,” was a fine example of a kind 
skill whose only fault is that it is even too methodical, = 
conveys the impression rather of a lesson already “yy learn 
than of a carefully sought expression for a new and or! t 
thought. The church is seen across the narrow canal, and the 
barges are rapidly but effectively indicated by dashes and streaks 
of body colour. “So on the bluish-green sky the white clouds are 
given with similar streaks and dashes. Mr. Holland’s manner, 
which we have never seen carried further, is passing into some- 
thing definite, which we may know as Ho andism, just as 
Harding’s passed into Hardingism. He is a true sketcher never- 
theless, and intensely clever—too clever. little 
Finally may be mentioned Mr. — 8. good and ae 
sketch “San Giorgio, Venice, 1854, oonlight,” which, tho 
not likely to attract attention, is full of careful 
horizon is low, the wide expanse of sky covered with clouds, ha 
buildings separated from the spectator by a sheet of calm wal “4 
but without the usual glitter from the moon, which is not visit , 
in the picture. Just under the buildings their reflecticn is in 


crowned with roses and blindfolded, having immense wings and a 


terrupted by a band of pale opaque breeze—an accurate siatement 
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of one of those facts of nature which, though elementary, are not 
understood by the general public, so that artists need to be de- 
fended when they produce them. These, and Mr. Burton’s study 
jn sanguine of a ead, were some of the most notable sketches in 
the Exhibition ; but we do not wish to imply that severai others 
were unworthy of study, though we may not have spoken of 


them particularly here. 


REVIEWS. 


SCIENCE AND POSITIVISM.* 


W E have met with some part, at least, of the contents of this 
book before. Whether the volume, as it now stands, is 
to be considered as partly a reprint of articles which have appeared 
jn the Revue des deus’ Mondes, or whether the papers in the Zterwe 
were merely a preliminary —“y-< private view—of a book 
to come, we cannot say, for the volume itself gives not the 
smallest hint of the fact now mentioned. Indeed, we could 
almost suppose that there was an intentional concealment of it, 
for the arrangement of the chapters from I. to IX., and their 
contents, present the appearance of a continuous argument on the 
thesis of the title-page. But a reader of ordinary attention will 
find himself arrested at p. 63 by a sudden change of subject. Up 
to that point what we have been reading is very like a review of 
the Introduction @ UV Etude de la Médecine Expérimentale, by M. 
Claude Bernard. Here we drop M. Bernard’s volume, which is a 
recent work, and begin a controversy with materialist metaphysics 
of an older school—that, namely, represented by Biichner and 
Moleschott. 

This want of cohesion among the chapters of which the book is 
made up is covered, but not remedied, by a predominant idea 
which seems to have mind of the 

ominant purpose gives some degree of unity to what is other- 
& diffuse, rambling discussion, @ décousues, This 
| purpose may be said to be to combat the Positivist philo- 
. M. Caro does not, indeed, engage himself in a criticism in 
detail of the tenets of that school, but endeavours to meet its pre- 
tension to have suppressed metaphysics. The endeavour is not, 
we think, either successful or powerful. But it gives the book at 
lenst one source of interest—that, namely, of bearing upon what 
is the very central question of all philosophical inquiry at the 
present time. It is nothing less than the existence of philo- 
sophy which is at issue. It is idle to be entering upon topics of 
jetail in metaphysics, when all metaphysics are denounced as a 
sullity and an imposture. It is not only that metaphysics are in 
liscredit with the reading public, who want something more solid 
ind substantial. Nor is it only that scientific men will have 
nothing to do with philosophical speculation. Both of these cate- 
gories of intelligence—the intelligence of the men of the world, 
and that of the experimental physicists—have in all ages been alien 
to philosophy. But even within the limits of philosophical litera- 
ture the most essive and confident school of thinkers is now 
coming forward with a pretension to purge the whole region of 
intellect from all vestiges of metaphysical conception of whatso- 
ever kind. It is no Gage a rectification of frontier which is 
demanded. It is a war for conquest and extermination. 

It may be useful to remind our readers of the attitude of the 
contending parties at this moment. Mr. Mill, in his review of 
Comte, had introduced into his capitulation an important clause 
reserving certain territories to the continued use and occupation of 
metaphysics, after surrendering much to the demands of positive 
science. Positive doctrine, said Mr. Mill, declines all theo- 
logical explanations. It replaces theological and metaphysical 
theories by ascertained sequences of phenomena. The term by 
which it denotes itself seallee that beyond the horizon of known 
facts it will think nothing. Well and good. This means, then, 
neutrality with respect to questions of causation and origin, of 
God and soul. Neutrality is not negation. It is merely abstinence 
from discussion. The supernatural is thus not denied, but only 
relegated to a distance. It is competent, therefore, to any one to 
accept all positive science, and yet to think, if he likes to do so, 
that the universe was originated, and continues to be governed, by 
an intelligent First Cause. Whoever considers all events as facts 
of an invariable order, a succession of consequents and antecedents 
Without break, accepts fully the positive mode of thinking, 
whether he does, or does not, conceive that the system of nature 

ad a beginning, and with perfect liberty of conceiving that be- 
ginuing in any mode which suits him best. 

This distinct declaration of Mr. Mill called up M. Littré, and the 

des deux Mondes, abhorrent from mere party strife, was opened 

to the veteran philosopher for the purpose of a reply to the English 
iain. Not so, said M. Littré; the positive mode of thinking 
oes not leave a man free to think what he will about first causes. 
— hilosophy declares first causes to be unknown to it. To 
eclare them unknown is neither to affirm them nor to deny them. 

e absence of affirmation and the absence of negation ‘are in- 
You cannot repudiate the absence of affirmation, and 
br up arbitrarily the absence of negation. You cannot serve 

(0 masters, the relative and the absolute. When you assign to 
thert 4 universal antecedent, you take up with the absolute. But 
Hen the positive philosopher, whom nothing will tempt beyond 
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the limits of the relative, forsakes you, and declares you none of 
his. The positive philosophy declares first causes not merely 
unknown, but unknowable. 

To this refutation of his position Mr. Mill has, so far as we 
know, as yet made no reply. In assuming to speak in the name 
of Positivism, as M. Littré does in this article, he probably 
goes beyond his commission. At least, it would appear that 
he is disavowed by a part of the sect which arrogates to itself 
to be the only genuine following of the prophet. The orthodox 
church of Positivism excommunicates alike M. Littré and Mr. 
Mill, and re, any controversy between them as quarrels 
among heretics, and entirely indifferent to the faithful. But 
to the world at large the point of interest is precisely inverted. 
The claims of rival leaders to orthodox descent from Auguste 
Comte are of as little account as the pretensions of the Hegelians 
of the Left and the Hegelians of the Centre to anathematize 
each other. On the other hand, the point at issue between M. 
Littré and Mr. Mill is nothing less than the turning-point of all 
abstract speculation at this moment. Granting that the world, as 
known to us, is an unbroken chain of phenomenal sequences, is 
it possible to pass beyond this chain either at its beginning or its 
end? This is the real problem which religious philosophy— 
indeed which emg go whether religious or not—has to solve. 
The old defenders of natural religion had a very easy time of it. 
They were allowed to assume that human agency, or will, was a 
power of interposition within the established succession of pheno- 
mena. Hence they had no difficulty in inferring not only a first, 
or originating, cause, but a regulative and interposing mind at any 
— point of the series. A recent Bampton Lecturer rested 
the whole case of revelation upon the assumption that man, 
wholly mysterious in his entrance upon the scene, is now an insu- 
lation in it. He came in by no physical law, and his free-will is 
an utter contrast to that law. Coen this premiss Mr. Mozley 
could triumphantly ask, “ If man himself is an exception to nature, 
why should not his providential treatment be the same ?” 

Now what constitutes the crux of metaphysical inquiry, at the 
present time, is just that it cannot any longer make this assum 
tion. The modern philosopher has to start from the opposite 
hypothesis. Suppose the distinction, which used to be taken for 
granted, between man and nature, to be imaginary. Let human 
acts be only living links in the chain of causation twined for us by 
organization and circumstance, and man be physically the world’s 
offspring and morally its creature. Let the sequence of phenomena 
be the sole perceivable object, and then put the question, Can we 
know anything beyond this object? This is Mr. Mill’s a 
He accepts the premiss, and yet answers this question in the affir- 
mative. He does not assert that we do know anything beyond the 
law of succession of sensible changes, but he considers that opinion 
is free to think that we may do so. This is also the position in 
support of which M. Caro seems to intend to e in the volume 
before us. But, —— the laudable ambition which has 
led him to engage at once in the heart of the struggle which meta- 
mer have to make for existence is not sufficiently backed up 

profound meditation. He is not even clear in his point of view. 
or, after seemingly accepting (p. 45) the rigorous application of 
the principle of scientific determinism to the functions of life, we 
find him further on (p. 198) falling back upon the old assumption 
that “moral liberty presents @ series of facts inexplicable by the 
mechanism of laws,” and that we must “allow a large space in 
the world for the initiative of man who inserts his free act into the 
chain of material causes.” To prove design M. Caro has recourse 
to the old analogy of “the watch.” An ment is certainly no 
worse for being old, but all the better, if it has been often used 
and never refuted. But this is not the case with “the watch” 
as implying a watchmaker—an ent which was not true even 
when it was new. The employment of such a false analogy by 
any writer at once seems to stamp him with incompetence in his 
calling. Nor is this a solitary slip. Take, for instance, M. Caro’s 
account of the phenomenon in the history of research, that hypo- 
thesis, and not fact, is what always leads the way to the discovery 
of law. After stating this phenomenon, that in the experimental 
method nothing is hit upon or achieved without the idea, M. Caro 
proceeds to comment upon this observation :— 

Mais d’ou vient l’idée elle-méme ? Comment surgit-elle tout d’un coup 
dans les obscurités de l’esprit ? C’est elle qui donne le branle au raisonne- 
ment expérimental, et a toutes les séries des opérations plus ou moins compli- 

uées de l’expérience et de la vérification, mais elle-méme comment nait-elle ? 
Oui nous dira le secret de son éclosion subite? . . . Il ya quelque 
chose d’antérieur & lui. Quel est ce je ne scais quoi? A coup sir, la 
méthode expérimentale n’a pas le droit de le nier, puisqu’elle n’existe que par 
lui. Il y a donc quelque part dans les profondeurs mystérieuses de l'esprit 
une virtualité, une énergie qui passe tout d’un coup a l’acte, qui se réalise 
dans l’'idée. Est-ce un sens philosophique qui s’éveille au contact du fait ? 
est-ce un vague présentiment, une sorte de divination? Mais quoi? 
portons-nous donc, dans notre esprit & l'état latent pour ainsi dire, les grands 
secrets de la nature ? 

This mystical neo-platonic view of the soul may be the true view, 
or at any rate it is a view which any one may adopt for develop- 
ment and defence. But when a writer intervenes in the great 
debate of modern philosophy, and undertakes to construct a bridge 
between scientific truth and metaphysical speculation, he can hope 
to make no way with phrases about a “ philosophical sense,” and 
“a virtuality in the mysterious profundities of the intellect.” 
Such rhapsodizing may be in place in a poetical epistle to the 
discoverer of gravitation, or even in an é/oge in the Academy. 
But it gives no help in answering the question, Has positive 
science a right to claim to have suppressed metaphysics aud 
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More ingenious, and better supported, is the ulation which 
M. Caro adopts on the destruction of force. s, on the atomic 
theory of matter, no atom ever perishes, so, on the dynamical, 
no force is ever extinguished. What takes place is only a 
reciprocal conversion of force into its equivalents. Now, let us 
suppose that there is not in the Cosmos an exact reciprocity be- 
tween the kinds of force, and that the mechanical forees of nature 
are gradually tending to convert themselves into atomic force. 
The consequence would be that life and motion would cease. The 
total of extant force would remain the same, but it would all be 
expended in producing molecular equilibrium. Nature would 
have passed from the dynamical to the statical state. ‘The Cosmos 
pos* 4 have become a new world, a vast tomb in which would 
be buried the corpse of an extinct life. Such a speculation 
opens, says M. Caro, new views of the origin, as well as of the 
future, of our world. We should then have to conceive of the 
existing order of things no longer as a circular course, a periodic 
recurrence of forces to their point of departure, but as a slow but 
sure advance towards extinction. And, looking backward, it 
would be impossible to conceive that the existing arrangement, in 
which the phenomena of life are produced by reciprocity of moving 
force, could have educed itself out of a static condition. It would 
become, he thinks, infinitely probable that the laws which now 
regulate the world had been arranged by an intelligent Cause. 

If we understand rightly, the author does not propose this 
speculation for acceptance, but only produces it as a specimen of 
one to be indulged. It is at once metaphysical, and in harmony 
with the facts of science. It does not claim to be a scientific 
induction, but it does claim not to be “suppressed” by positive 
science because it is metaphysical. M. Caro maintains the legiti- 
macy of metaphysical inquiries on the ground that there exists a 
superior order of facts and existences which are not observable by 
the senses. No experimentation conducted by the senses can 
penetrate this region, which opens itself only to “ the most deli- 
cate perceptions of the intuition and the conscience.” The 
ase age admitting all the results which positive science 

ands over to him in the region of sensible experience, en- 
deavours to advance beyond this experience. He studies that 
_ of reality which he carries about in himself. He interrogates 

is consciousness ; those ideas the sum of which constitute his 
reason, and which, though formed on occasions of experience, 
do not issue from it, but direct it, and judge of it in the 
last resort. It is the business of science to detect the succes- 
sion of observable facts. It is the occupation of the meta- 
physician to detect the ideal law of order, harmony, and beauty 
which is veiled beneath the visible mechanism of nature. ‘This 
law, recognised by Leibnitz in the elementary phenomena of 
mechanics, becomes still more marked as we ascend to the 
cosmical combinations of the highest order. The idea of “end,” 
or final cause, must not be proscribed for the reason that it 
has often misled science; it deserves respect as one of the in- 
dispensable factors of truth. It is the great wonder of the com- 
of nature that it is made up of, and is 
y, two opposed but not contradictory conceptions, Determinism 
and Finality. The more profoundly the world is studied from 
these — of view taken together, the more impossible is it for 
us to believe that the system of nature has been the work of a 
blind mechanism, or the result of an infinite series of material 
movements. Positive science and philosophy are equally in- 
dispensable parts of the total of human knowledge. The scientific 
sense enables us to trace the relations of things to one another ; 
the metaphysical sense is that by which we refer this established 
relation to its principle. The model philosopher will be he who, 
in this age of the subdivision of mental faculty, shall reunite in 
himself these two faculties, and combine them in one achievement 
of genius. 

We have examined M. Caro’s volume with care, and the above 
is the substance of all that we can find offered in vindication of 
metaphysical speculation as a legitimate form of knowledge. We 
cannot think it is a vindication which can be regarded, by any one 
who considers the subject at all closely, as satisfactory. It isa 
mere petitio principii, assuming the idea of cause, the idea of 
design, and the validity of consciousness (¢.e. psychology), three 
ideas which are refused by positive philosophy. Positivism did 
not ‘suppress” metaphysics till it had first suppressed cause, 
design, and psychology. it seems to us that the negations or sup- 
pressions of positive philosophy are unassailable as long as its 
assumptions are allowed. It will require much closer thinking, 
and more precise apprehension of abstract ideas than M. Caro has 
here brought to bear, before a satisfactory exposure can be ex- 
hibited of the theory of knowledge on the hypothesis of which 
the positive philosophy is based. 


JENKINS’ KENTISH KINGS.* 


M*® JENKINS, Rector of Lyminge in Kent, is known be- 
yond his own county as a local antiquary of a stamp 
higher than usual. We do not understand the meaning of the 
mysterious letters M.C.R.A.S. and §.R.S.A.L. which in his title- 
page follow his name and degree, but we have no doubt that they 
are locally—or perhaps masonically—intelligible. We have read 
eg by Mx. Jenkins in different antiquarian publications which 
vave favourably impressed us both as to his knowledge and, what 


* The vonage ig . Pedigree of the Kentish Kings. By the Rey. 
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is a rarer gift, his power of making use of his knowledge. He 
has evidently stadied both the written history and the exist; 
monuments of his shire with a really intelligent care. It is then 
rather a pity that he should have been persuaded to write a cop. 
tain amount of i ge to accompany—we cannot say to illus. 
trate—certain Kentish buildings, evidently just to make a 

local book. Mr. Jenkins writes an account of the ancient ro 
house of Kent, and that account is interspersed here and there 
with views of the two Kentish Cathedrals, of Rochester C 
and other buildings in the county, re in without any special re. 
ference whatever to the pages to which they are placed opposite, 
We have no particular fault to find with Mr. Jenkins’ account of the 
Kentish Kings, but we feel sure that he could have done somethi 
better. With his evident knowledge of his subject, Mr. Jenki 
if he had sat down seriously to write a history of the Jutish 
Kings, could, we are certain, have turned out something of perma- 
nent value. But we can understand that a man, asked to write 
something to go along with a set of local prints, would be afraid 
of making what he wrote too Mr. Jenkins’ sketch of course 
contains a good deal that we knew before ; it contains also some 
theories to which we must hesitate to subscribe, and some valu- 
able hints which we shall be glad to ponder over. But the form 
and the scale hinders any of ee things from being worked out 
as we do not doubt that Mr. Jenkins could work them out. On 
the other hand, for a purely popular sketch it does not seem to ug 
quite simple and lively enough. One who has the gift can make 
such a sketch lively and taking, without any sacrifice of 
Such a sketch will in the nature of things leave out a great 
but it may be all right as far as it goes. On the score of mere 
accuracy we have few or no crows to pick with Mr. Jenkins, 
But we think that he has fallen between two stools. He hag 
hardly done himself justice in the eyes of the scholar, while we 
fear—though we hope it may be otherwise—that he may seem a 
little heavy in the eyes of the general reader. 

The old Kingdom of Kent is a part of our island which has a 
marked interest of its own. And the Keutishmen know it. As 
long as a sack of Kentish hops is marked with the rampant 
horse, we feel sure that Hengest and Horsa are not forgotten. 
It is a great thing for a county to coincide with an ancient king- 
dom and to keep the name of the kingdom. We can under- 
stand the feeling with which the people of such a kingdom 
still look down upon “ the shires.” It must be confessed that 
counties like Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and the like, are 
historically rather dull. Great events may have happened within 
the limits, but the counties themselves have no personality, no 
quasi-national being. They are just so many square miles mapped 
out round the town which gives them its name, and mapped out 
most likely as late as the tenth century. The West-Saxon shires 
with their tribal names, the shires of the Sumorsetas, Dorsetas, 
and Defnszetas, are several degrees better. Still they are not 
kingdoms. Essex and Sussex, as kingdoms, have the advantage 
over them. Still Essex and Sussex are not strictly names of coun- 
tries. They simply mark the geographical position of two bodies 
of Saxon settlers. But Kent is a on namie of the country, older 
than Hengest, older than Cesar. Its only rival is the other 
peninsula at the otherend. But however Cornwall may rank in 
the eyes of Welshmen, Englishmen cannot admit it as an equal 
competitor with Kent. In English eyes it is not a kingdom but a 
province, But Kent is a kingdom, and in many things it is the 
tirst of English kingdoms. It takes the lead in everything; 
Roman and the English Conquests begin within its limits, and so 
does the later conquest of the spiritual Rome. And, though no 
part of England seems so thoroughly exposed to all sorts of 
foreign influences, there is no part of England which boasts 
itself so proudly, and to a great extent not without good reason, 
on the retention of much of ancient English usage which 
has vanished elsewhere. But, after all, notwithstanding the early 
importance and the still abiding distinctive character of Kent, 
the early loss of its importance is no less remarkable. When 
Augustine came, the Kentish King was Bretwalda, and the help 
which A®thelberht was able to give to Augustine even in distant 
parts of the island shows that his Bretwaldadom was no empty 
name. Under such circumstances, Canterbury naturally received 
that metropolitan rank among the cities of England which it 
has never formally lost. Kent alone, among English — 
contains two Bishoprics, because, while the Primate was sea 
in the city of the Bretwalda, his earliest suflragan was seated 
in the city of the under-King of the West-Centingas. But 
all this greatness was transitory. Kent produced no second 
Bretwalda; she never entered the lists on equal terms with 
Wessex, Mercia, or Northumberland; she soon sank beneath 
the level of East-Anglia. Conquered, first by Mercia, then by 
Wessex, she became first an appanage for a West-Saxon Astheling, 
then an integral part of the West-Saxon Kingdom. Wessex 
became an Harldom, and Kent was one of the shires contained in 
it. It was then separated from Wessex, to form a new Earl- 
dom together with Kssex and the other shires round the mouth 
of the Thames. Its warriors retained a special and honourable 
ang in the English armies, but in all political matters, | 
y the eleventh century, had sunk, no less than Essex an 
Sussex, into a mere shire. And as with the Kingdom, so with 
the city. Centerbury, still the ecclesiastical metropolis, has never 
been, or claimed to be, the civil capital of England. Win- 
chester slowly yielded the first place to London and the second 
place to York. “The places next after these have been at dillerent 


times claimed by Lincoln, Bristol, Chester, and Northampton; 
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put neither over the quarters of David nor at any othertime does | A few lucky ones may have got awny safe in 473, when “ Hengest 


a word seem to have been said on behalf of Canterbury. William 


and Ase fought with the Welsh, and they took countless booty, 


of Poitiers speaks reverentially of the “potens metropolis,” but, | and the Welsh fled from the English like fire,” but they could 


then and now, she ‘has 


very connexion with her own metropolitan has become almost | the shires of the Wealheyn. 


been metropolis and nothing else. Her | hardly leave such an element in the De as still exists in 


Mr, Jenkins then goes on to show 


nominal. Her primacy, founded for one reason, is now found to | how little the Norman invasion really affected Kent. He then 


work well for an opposite reason. The Prelate of Canterbury 
became Primate of all England because, when the see was 
founded, Canterbury was, for a moment, the imperial city of all 


— 


The names of the Kentish tenants in Domesday are but Saxon, or rather 
Jutish forms corrupted and disguised, so as to represent sumetimes the 


d. It is now desirable that he should remain Primate of all | original and the translation together, as in that ~ - ar compound found in 


England, because it is desirable that the first pe the Church 
of England should not be also the Bishop of what has so long | 
heen her first city. 

Kentish history then, old and new, has some striking points 
about it—points many of which we do not doubt that Mr. Jenkins 
could, if he had tried, have worked out successfully. The utter 
collapse of the Kentish dynasty at the beginning of the ninth 
century is mentioned by hun in the last page of his book, though 
it isa rather unscholarlike way of talking to say that “in 826 the 

ingdom of Kent merged with the other Saxon sovereignties into 
that of England.” Kent was not a Saxon sovereignty, and a 
single charter of Ecgberht containing the words “ Rex Anglorum” 
is hardly ground for speaking of a sovereignty of “ England.” 
Kent too became an appanage, while Mercia, Northumberland, East 
Anglia, became dependencies, but the merging process did not 
come till much later. Elsewhere Mr. Jenkins tells us :— 

The royal family of Kent (unlike the other families of the same rank in 
the Heptarchy) has ~— disappeared in later history. Not the most 
distant link connects it with the illustrious families who have absorbed in 
succession the representation of Saxon royalty. Perhaps it was lost in some 
humbler race in the confusion which followed the destruction of the Kentish 
Kingdom, and has become another instance of those vicissitudes of fortune, 
which Mr. Godfrey Faussett has so admirably described in the case of the 
family of Fogge, which, though so nearly related to royalty, ended obscurely 
eed last century in the wife of a shepherd “ living in a wretched hovel at 


We do not happen to know the story of the illustrious house of 
Fogge, but the fact, es Mr. Jenkins says, is remarkable that the 
Kentish royal house seems to vanish utterly, and that before the 
Danish invasions, while the ancient houses of Mercia and North- 
= seem to survive as Kaldormen long after they ceased 
to ings. 

We do ost quite understand Mr. Jenkins’ comparison between 
Kent and Monmouthshire :— 

The“ open country” of Kent, lying between the great forest, the river, 
and the sea, may be, in more respects than one, compared with the county of 
Monmouth, whose British name of Gwent it bears in a slightly modified form. 
For the same ‘‘ open country,” flanked on the west by the forests, backed by 
lofty hills to the north, shut in on the south by the sea marshes and by the 
sea, distinguish the western county also, and isolated it at once from 
England and Wales. 


What possible connexion can there be between the names Gwent 
and Kent—Venta «and CantiaP And Gwent, though it may be 
said to be isolated from England by the forest of Dean, and 
possibly from the inland parts of Wales by the hills, is surely not 
wolated from Morganwg by the small stream of the Rumney, as 
purely arbitrary a boundary as can be found anywhere where a 
natural object is followed at all, Kentish isolation may well 
protest against Saint Albans and Colchester being in the diocese 
of Rochester, but the diocese of Llandaff is continuous and compact. 
Mr. Jenkins then mentions a fact which is worth noticing :— 

The course of the Saxon immigration in Kent lay, therefore, rather from 
the seaboard to the north-west of the county, than towards Sussex or Surrey, 
and it is not unworthy of notice, that many names of villages and smaller 
places in the south and east of Kent, are reduplicated in the north and north- 
west of the county. As Goodnestone, Aldington, Preston, Paddlesworth, 
Selling, Addington, Horton, Kingsdown, Wickham, Wilmington, and many 
others ; some of them clearly indicating a migration of the tribes, whose 
names are here inveived, to the northern part of the county. A similar 
instance occurs in the reduplicated names of Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire, 
and other parts of England. 


This is just what we should expect. The Addingas, Ealdingas, 


colonists who formed other settlements, Here we may well have 
the germ of the two Kentish Kingdoms and of the two Kentish 
Bishopries, But we can hardly go along with Mr. Jenkins in 
what follows :— 


It is probable, however, that the so-called Saxon invasion made less dis- 
ent of the population and disturbance of property in Kent than in 

any other county. ‘Ihe higher civilization of Rome, which had reached its 
inhabitants through the Continental settlers, cannot but have given them a 
More settled life and a more established form of government. <A proof of 
this has been deduced from the fact that fewer military inscriptions or records 
relating to the garrisoning of the country have been found in Kent than in 
any of the northern counties—records which, where they exist, invariably 
illustrate a disturbed and unsettled history. On the other hand, the remains 
of Villas and private residences are very numerous, and the objects of art, 
which have been disinterred from the tumuli, which here abound in ever 
direction, show a progress in refinement and civilization, corresponding w 
with the security of a settled government. 
No doubt, as Mr. Jenkins shows, the Roman Government was 
eo more firmly established in Kent than in more distant parts 
of the island, but how does that prove that the English Conquest 

made less displacement of the population and disturbance of 
Property in Kent than in any other county”? Surely the twofold 
migration of the Addingas, Ealdingas, and Wilmingas made a 
Pretty clean sweep of the Brets who came in their way. Mr. 

enkins may personally be a Welshman, but he cannot persuade 


a cotemporary survey of Lanfranc Rodbertus filius Watsonis, 


We do not quite understand about “the original and the transla- 
tion,” and we wish that Mr. Jenkins had given us a complete 
extract from, or at any rate a reference to, the contemporary 
survey of Lanfranc. ut we must warn our readers against 
thinking that “ Robertus filius Watsonis” was the grandson of 
Walter or Wat. Waso or Wazo is a Domesday name, and Wazo 
may _ easily be spelled Waiso, just as the same man is called 
Azor and Atsere. 

It is dangerous to reckon ladies’ ages. Mr. Jenkins however 
does not shrink from the task :— 

Nothing is known, either of the date or the place of the birth of the only 
daughter of St. Athelbyrht. Her grandmother, Ingoberga, died (as St. 
Gregory of Tours informs us) in the year 589, at the age of seventy. This 
would carry up her birth to the year 519, aud indicate the probable birth- 
year of her daughter to be between the years 540 and 550. ‘The author of 
the life of St. Augustine, in the Lives of the English Saints, fixes the date of 
the marriage of Athelbyrht with Berctha at 570, but does not give any 
authority for this conclusion. ‘The circumstance that the only daughter of 
St. Aithelburga, by King Aadwin, was born in 627, taken in connexion 
with the previous dates, leads us to suggest the year 580 as the most pro- 
bable one for her birth. 

It certainly never came into our heads that the Northumbrian 
Bretwalda sought a bride of the mature age of forty-six. We 
have not even the chance of lessening the difficulty by making 
her a widow. ‘“ Aldilberga, filia Atdilbercti Regis, que alio 
nomine ‘Tata vocabatur,” is more than once distinctly called 
“virgo.’ 


HEARN’S GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND." 


it is not very long since we had to notice the first instalment 
of a work on the English Constitution and Government, by 
a Canadian. The author of the present volume is Professor of 
History and Political Kconomy in the University of Melbourne, 
and is already favourably known to English readers at home as 
the author of a treatise on what he calls Plutology. There is 
something very interesting and curious in this careful study of 
constitutional precedents, usages, controversies, by our kinsmen in 
remote parts of the globe; and it is one of many consolatory 
guarantees that, if England were to sink into the ocean to-morrow, 
the products of her experience and effort would still be preserved 
by her children in East and West. Dr. Hearn’s volume represents 
a great deal of honourable industry and research, and, while 
writing a text-book, he has not contented himself with the mere 
reproduction of what other men have written. His mind has 
been active in criticizing as well as in collecting his materials, 
and he has opened up some constitutional questions that 
have not formerly found a place in treatises of this kind. And 
the references to constitutional matters in the colonies suggest 
some very interesting points, besides giving really new informa- 
tion to people even who are decently well read in the principles of 
administration at home. For example, Dr. Hearn incidentally 
calls attention to the peculiarity of Parliamentary government in 
the colonies, that while at home the Sovereign is constitutionally 
bound to follow the advice of her Ministers, approved by Parlia- 
ment, without any reference to ex considerations, the Go- 
vernor of a colony can only follow the advice of the colonial 
Ministers, even if approved by the colonial Parliament, on con- 
dition that this advice does not conflict with the instructions he 
has received from home. This, of course, is only saying that the 
colonial Government is not sovereign, while the Legislature of 
England—the two Houses and the Crown—is sovereign, and 
has all sovereign attributes, including the primary and essential 
attribute of being independent of any external authority what- 
ever. Perhaps the ever-present consciousness of this depend- 
ence upon the Heme Government helps to explain the rather 
singular persistence with which both Mr. Todd, the Canadian 
writer, and Dr. Hearn dwell upon the authority and preroga- 
tives of the Crown. There is a certain anxiety and solicitude 
about the royal supremacy, which seems as if it arose from 
the presence of some adversary impugning the legal and accepted 
theory on this subject. And it is very likely that, in the 
colonies, the supremacy of the Home Government, whenever it 
happens to be rather irksomely out of harmony with the wishes of 
the people, is spoken of, or at all events thought of, somewhat 
depreciatingly. Dr. Hearn, like all text-writers, we are sure, dis- 
likes this loose kind of opinion, and so takes uncommon pains to 
show that the power of the Sovereign is no shadow or phantasm, 
but very substantial and extensive. This purpose, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, colours all his dicta about the monarch in respect of 
home government, and the consequence is a certain appearance of 
having overlooked the momentous fact that the sovereignty in 


* The Government of England: its Structure and its Development. By 
William Edward Hearn, LL.D. London: Longmans & Co. Melbourne; 
Robertson. 1867. 


us that the mass of his Kentish neighbours are Welshmen also. 
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England resides in a sovereign majority, and that the monarch is 
only an executive officer, and practically not the —- though 
socially the highest, in the national service. Thus, when Dr. Hearn 
solemnly warns us against supposing that the power of the Crown to 
veto a Bill is obsolete or inoperative, we feel that he is only bringing 
into a greater prominence than he probably desires the immense 
gulf between what is legally permissible and what is politically 
possible, In his case, as in the similar case of Mr. Todd, this exag- 

rated insistence upon the royal powers must arise from an unwill- 
ingness, which a political thinker at home can barely understand, 
to recognise how completely political authority has passed to the 
popular Chamber. Otherwise, why so solicitous about a techni- 
cality, to the neglect of the true principle of our modern system ? 
Of course Dr. Hearn, when he comes to the real business of his 
treatise, tacitly recognises the revolution which has virtually 
placed the government of the country in the hands of a Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament, responsible to the elective 
Chamber. The mischief of this old-fashioned adherence to the 
technical power of the Crown is that it prevents the writer from 
marking and describing the quality and amount of its actual power. 
Mr. Bagehot is almost the only constitutionalist who does Justice 
to this aspect, by forsaking hollow legalities which, as everybody 
knows, could bear no strain, for the explanation of a practicable 
kind of prerogative. 

A much more seriously mistaken conception of Dr. Hearn’s 
belongs to the region of political philosophy. We want to know, 
first, to what extent, secondly, by what process, the English con- 
stitution under Queen Victoria is different from what is nomi- 
nally the same thing under Plantagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, or the 
Georges. A text-writer, strictly speaking, is not at all bound 
to enter into this second question; his business is simply to chro- 
nicle the successive changes that have taken place, without con- 
cerning himself with the exact nature of the process by which 
they have been brought about. But Dr. Hearn has ventured on 
this foreign ground, and, we venture to think, with very much 
more boldness than success, In truth, to be frank with him, he 
talks a kind of nonsense on the subject that surpasses anything 
we ever came across in a field where nonsense is not uncommon. 
“If it be asked,” he says, “what is the form under which the 
difference of our modern and our ancient Constitution presents 
itself, the answer must be sought in the laws which regulate 
organic development.” Our original form of government was 
a homogeneous and simple body; then, by course of “ sponta- 
neous evolution” this body was, “ by a series of differentiations 
and integrations, transmuted into a heterogeneous and com- 
plex body.” Does Dr. Hearn use all this jargon in a strongly 
metaphorical and analogical sense? There is no sign that he 
does. He continues throughout to talk of a polity as if it 
were a phenomenon of biology, to be explained by biological 
laws. te does not even talk of seeking the key to the growth 
of government in laws like those of organic development. But, 
granting that he is only using words in a metaphorical way, 
what does he mean by spontaneous evolution? Here, at all 
events, he is speaking literally, we presume. Now, one wonders 
whether Dr. Hearn would talk of a locomotive as having come by 
course of spontaneous evolution from the spout of Watt’s aunt's 
tea-kettle; or of a palace as the product of a process of spon- 
taneous evolution from a building of one or two apartments. 
Yet it would be every whit as true to predicate spontaneous 
growth of either of these objects as of a particular form of govern- 
ment. The Constitution of to-day has come to be what it is, just 
as a small house is made into a big house, or as a simple machine 
is made into a very complex machine—by additions, removals, 
alterations, from without. Organic development takes place in 
obedience to internal principles of growth, and we get increase 
of function as a result of expansion and differentiation of structure. 
If Dr. Hearn likes to say that the form of government has 
undergone certain changes corresponding to changes in social 
structure, he may do so, though we do not see that it is a remark 
particularly worth making. In any case, this way of talking, in ap- 
pearance so vastly scientific, is at bottom intensely metaphysical. 
Just when we are getting rid of the fashion of explanation by 
resort to occult properties and vital principles in one order of 
facts, it is very hard to have the same chimeras re-introduced to 
explain facts which have hitherto been understood more rationally. 
It is surprising how a childish fancy for scientific phrases should 
mislead a man who has read so much as Dr. Hearn must have 
done about the Constitution, with all its fictions and tricks, into 
the notion that it is anything but one of the most intensely arti- 
ficial pieces of concocted machinery that ever existed. ‘This is 
no sort of objection to it as a practical institution, but it is a 
wonderfully good reason why people should not speak of our old 
patched house that we have built with our hands as if it were a 
noble and perfectly symmetrica] tree. Imagine the ten-pound 
franchise being a spontaneous evolution. If Dr. Hearn had 
just gone into this notion for a casual frisk, it might have been 

assed over as a folly of the wise; but when we find him carry- 
ing his fancy all through, and talking about the invention of 


the Cabinet as “the development of a special organ for the poli- 
tical functions of the Privy Council,” and heading a chapter on 
“ The Evolution of Parliament,” it is clear that we are in the hands © 
of a teacher who knows very little of physical science, and even less _ 
about sound political philosophy. This protest is especially worth 

making just now, because there is a very strong and mischievous | 


tendency abroad ignorantly to introduce scientific terms into 


history—a practice which the most intelligent even of those who | Tyler. 1868. 


venture to anticipate the ultimate erection of the subject into 
a science may reprobate as warmly as those who scout this 

In his own subject Dr. Hearn is more effectively original. For 
example, he discusses the question of the constitutionality of the 
creation of a large number of peers for a special political object 
in a way that most people will find much more satisfactory 
Sir Thomas May’s conclusion. Sir Thomas May—who, by the way 
treats the point rather too much asa matter of every-day acceptance, 
which is always remarkably unsafe in legal or even quasi-legal 
subjects—holds that the only means of securing harmony in 
Government, when the House of Lords is obstinately at variance 
with the Commons, is to create peers —— to make a majority, 
The Lords cannot be dissolved and sent to the country ; swamping 
therefore, is the only equivalent in their case for dissolution in the 
Lower House. From this view Dr. Hearn dissents. He relies 
mainly upon the precedent of 1711, when twelve peers were 
created to quell the Opposition in the hood House to the n 
tiations for the peace. the accession of George I. Lord Oxford 
was impeached, and among the c was this of havi 
counselled the creation of the peers, and so “wickedly placa | 
the true and only end of that great and useful prerogative,” &e, 
The impeachment, as is well known, miscarried; the precedent, 
therefore, does not show that Oxford’s advice was a high crime 
and misdemeanour ; “all that it establishes is that the ) ate of 
Commons voted the charges to be such, and that the House of 
Lords did not express any dissent from that opinion, and was pre- 
pared to try them accordingly.” Then there is the precedent of ’3 
on which Dr. Hearn quotes Lord Brougham’s rather wordy owkd 
of his horror of the step. General reasons 
concur with precedent in making us believe that the swampi 
of the peers would be a coup d'état, but not a constitutional way 
out of a pressing difficulty. But then it is possible to imagine 
circumstances in which a coup d'état at the expense of the here- 
ditary Chamber would be less perilous than adherence to 
Dr. Hearn protests against stifling one branch of the Legislature. 
But this is futile. The poe ee machine exists in accordance 
with the known wishes of the whole people. How do you ascer- 
tain the wishes of the bulk of the people? Through the House 
of Commons, newly returned, if need be. If there could be no 
mistake as to the public voice, thus expressed, there can be no 
doubt, according to the modern spirit of our institutions, that the 
House of Lords would feel bound to obey any decisive manifesta- 
tion of it. Dr. Hearn only does not admit this common-sense view 
because he is so violently enamoured of his idea of each Chamber 
being an indispensable organ, performing its functions in its own 
way, like the liver or the heart. Still, in spite of this fundamental 
eccentricity, he has written a sufficiently useful and compendious 
treatise. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE.* 


— novels have generally an unpleasant tendency to 
read like parodies, and Charlotte’s Inheritance is no exception 
to the rule. Over and over again, while laboriously wading through 
it, an irresistible conviction arises that Miss Braddon is all the 
while laughing in her sleeve at her readers, and experimenting on 
the British public to see how much vague tall writing, bad gram- 
mar, hazy allusions to the classics, and drawing of pointless 
parallels from universal history, that long-suffering monster 1s 
willing to devour. No one ought to have a better notion of its 
capacities in this direction than she has, for no one has done more 
in educating her admirers, and preparing them by a gradual renun- 
ciation of all their critical faculties for the ultimate enthusiastic 
reception of a thoroughly bad novel. Those who have satis- 
factorily gone through the pleasing process may possibly find the 
book entertaining, but upon the uninitiated a more wearisome 
task could hardly be imposed than to compel them to sit down and 
read it religiously through. In form it is slightly different from 
its predecessors, but in spirit it is precisely similar. There is, it 1s 
true, no female character in it outwardly an angel but inwardly a 
fiend, who after a superhumanly mischievous career is ultimately 
immured in a lunatic asylum, there to die of dulness. Her place 
is filled on the present occasion by a fraudulent stockbroker, who, 
not content with his nefarious proceedings on the Exchange 
makes an abortive effort to poison his daughter-in-law, is redu 

to abject poverty, and after in vain attempting to murder his own 
brother for the sake of the few shillings he may have upon his 
person, dies in the heroine’s front garden on Christmas Eve. It 
certainly requires a considerable amount of credulity to believe that 
a vigorous man in the prime of life, with a thorough acquaintance 
with all the ins and outs of mercantile fraud, supplemented by 4 
very competent knowledge of medicine, who absconds to America 
with a considerable sum of ready money, and is, moreover, pos- 
sessed of consummate self-control, audacity, and unscrupulous- 
ness, should return to England a year and a half afterwards, 
bringing with him the wonderful account that he does of his 
adventures. He has in the meanwhile become “a creature too 
loathsome for humanity, a plague-stricken corpse galvanized into 
spasmodic life,” “a walking horror, a mass of loathsome rags 
endued with motion, a living disease,” and this is his explanation 
of it all. “He started as a doctor in Philadelphia, and was doing 


* Charlotte's Inheritance. A Novel. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” « Birds of Prey,” &c. &c. 3 vols. London: Ward, Lock, & 
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well, till a patient died.” He became “clerk in more offices 
than you can count on your ten fingers,” but his employer always 
«Jeyanted, was bankrupt, died, or dismissed him.” He has been 
«travelling dentist, auctioneer, commission agent, tout, and 
lar, but it all came to the same thing—ruin, starvation, the 
ospital, or the pauper’s ward. He has swept crossings in the 
city, and camped out among the bears and opossums.” As he is 
aman of by no means expensive tastes, one might have imagined 
that the money which he took with him would alone have been 
sufficient to keep him during the very short while that he has 
been away, even supposing that he had never earned a penn 
all the time that “he was doing well” as a doctor, working in his 
ten clerkships, and pursuing his varied career as dentist, auc- 
tioneer, commission agent, tout, — and sweeper of crossings. 
The society of the opossums could hardly have entailed any very 
lavish expenditure. Anyhow, the explanation given of his re- 
appearance is far more monstrously absurd than the occurrence for 
which it is intended to account. Considerations of probability 
are, of course, of no weight when compared with the necessity of 
his appearance in a sensational tableau on Christmas Eve. But it 
would have been better to have introduced him without any ex- 
planation at all, than with such a very lame story as this in his 
mouth. 

The best way to prepare any intending reader for what he or 
she will have to meet with in the book will be to attempt 
to sketch some of the leading characters. Second only to 
the poisoner, in the space which he occupies, is a Mr. Valentine 
Hankehurst, a professional blackleg, who, failing to realize a com- 

tency by frequenting the German gambling-tables, turns author, 
and exhibits his predatory propensities by a series of audacious 

iarisms. Miss Braddon shows a wonderful fellow-feeling with 
this literary freebooter, and is very noisily angry with the ima- 
ginary critics who set their faces against him. His normal 
employment seems to be the composition of comic stories for 
fourth-rate magazines; but, considering that after a few days’ 
reading in each subject he writes what he is pleased to call ex- 
haustive reviews on “ Lauzun, Brummel, Sardanapalus, Rabelais, 
Lord Chesterfield, Erasmus, Beau Nash, Apelles, Galileo, and 
Philip of Orleans,” besides lengthy treatises on the “ Sources 
of Light” in a so-called scientific journal, and that he is by 
his own account an inveterate bookmaker, it is not to be 
wondered at that he occasionally gets rather roughly handled 
for his pains, or, as Miss Braddon prettily puts it, “is pelted 
with more mud, flung by nameless assailants hidden behind the 
hedges, than he had anticipated when he started to walk along 
the dusty high road that leads to the temple of Fame.” In 
an ideal state of society, where ignorance reigned supreme, 
and sensation novels were the highest development of litera- 
ture, the energy which he displayed in concocting and giving 
to the world his little hodge-podge of untrustworthy and slip- 
shod trash would no doubt have received its due recognition 
from the critics of the day; but as an unregenerate world 
is not yet prepared for that much desired millennium, one is 
thankful to hear that the “‘ West-End Wasp did shriek its war- 
whoop at him in an occasional note,” and that the “ Bond Street 

Backbiter,’ whoever he may be, warned his readers against 

trusting to the random statements of “ the successful young 

scribbler.” Is it from a sense of gratitude to the bookmaking 

tribe for the aid they have given her in acquiring the multifarious 

knowledge with which her writings so irrepressibly teem, that 

Miss Braddon delivers her sentiments with regard to them by the 

mouth of her young protégé as follows :—“ Of all educational pur- 

poses there is none like bookmaking, and the man who begins by 
making books must be dolt, dunce, and dunderhead if he do not 
end by writing them.” This is a hard saying for the class of 
persons for whom it is apparently intended as a puff. Pray, how 
many of them have ended by writing anything which is reall 
worth the reading? Perhaps in her next novel Miss Braddon will 
condescend to give the examples from which she has deduced this 
startling theory. 

The other young man of the story isa M. Lénoble. We are 
told a great deal about him, but we fail to form any definite con- 
ception of what he is like, 5 mE | the very minute and 
circumstantial account which is given of his appearance and 

aracter. He is, it appears, a 
Henry of Navarre, before the white lilies of France had dazzled his eyes 
with their fatal splendour, before the Court of the Medici had taught the 

Tois to dissemble, before the sometime Protestant champion had put on 
that apparel of stainless white in which he went forth to stain his soul with 
the sin of a diplomatic apostasy, 

This description, which is all no doubt very grand as far as it goes, 
yn0 means brings the gentleman clearly before us, even when 
supplemented with the following master-touches :— 

This chivalrous Gaul was a creature to command the love of women, the 

r of men; an Achilles en frac; a Bayard without his coat of mail ; 

Quixote in his youth, generous, brave, compassionate, tender, and with 

4 brain not as yet distempered by the reading of silly romances. 
He is subsequently compared to Hercules, Apollo, and Perseus. 
or anything which he does or says in the story, he might 
— equal penpals have been termed a Thor, an Odin, a 

vid, a Goliath, a William the Conqueror, a Richard the First, 
& Robert Duke of Normandy, or any other character in history 
or mythology which happened to take the author's fancy at the 
moment in which she was engaged in penning his panegyric. 

next gentleman deserving of notice is Captain Paget, a 


cannot say that he is an impossible character, because men of his 
stamp are such monstrosities of human nature that, utterly un- 
natural and artificial as he a to be, it is just within the 
bounds of possibility that he is a badly executed study from life. 
But whatever his merits or demerits may be, he certainly is not 
a new creation. A person hardly recognisable from him made his 
eee in Eleanor’s Victory, a former production of Miss 

raddon’s, as the father of the heroine, who moreover was herself 
remarkably like the Miss Paget of the present story. The general 
bearing of the father and daughter in the two r+ al is as similar 
as that of two pairs of dummies can very well be, though their 
careers are slightly different, the polished swindler of the old 
school living long enough this time to palm off his daughter upon 
a millionaire—a piece of good fortune which the untimely death oi 
his predecessor in the former story happily prevented. The heavy 
burden of the fun of the book rests upon the shoulders of a Mrs. 
Sheldon, the wife of the poisoner, who is about the worst of the 
many bad imitations of Mrs. Nickleby that have from time to time 
disfigured modern novels. Once or twice the other characters try 
a feeble joke; for instance, when, on the irresistible topic of 
Agamemnon, one observes, “ His wife, or the other young person 
who had come to visit his daughter, made the water 100 beet you 
know—that kind of thing,” while another talks of the “clue to 
the labyrinth which the young woman gave the Roman fellow.” 
As far as we recollect, Miss Braddon has not often introduced 
intentionally comic characters into her stories. For her own sake 
we sincerely trust that she may never do so again. Humour such 
as this is not of a kind that will bear repetition. 

It is hardly n to say that it is impossible to get up 
sufficient interest in any of these persons to care which of them 
is ultimately to come into the great fortune which goes begging, 
and gives its name to the novel. And with regard to the poison- 
ing, one feels sure from the very first that the intended victim 
will escape. The ex-swindler to whom she is engaged is such an 
immense favourite with the author that it is sufliciently evident 
that he will not be left at the end of the three volumes in a state 
of single blessedness, to carry on his pleasing occupation of maki 
money out of what Miss Braddon complacently calls “ the s 
larcenies of literature.” 

It is difficult, without appending a selection of wearisome ex- 
tracts, to give a notion of the manner in which allusions to classical 
and historical personages are constantly lugged in, without rhyme 
or reason, in every part of the narrative. Miss Braddon seems to 
think that there is something talismanic in the effect which a long 
array of mere names will have upon her readers. When a lady is 
in distress, a looker-on “could have fancied that her face was 
that of Andromache or Antigone.” Next day she becomes “a 
Niobe,” “ a creature of ice, a statue modelled in snow by Michael 
Angelo.” When a man is suffering, “he endures a martyrdom 
worse than the agony of Damiens, the slow tortures of La Barre”; 
or else “Ugolino, Helen, Penelope, and Agamemnon, none of 
these felt a keener torture than that which rent this young man’s 
heart.” The poison used by Mr. Sheldon is “the poison which 
enabled the Borgias to decimate Rome.” Under the luxuriant 

n of the eminent sensationalist a cook is transformed into “ the 

igh priestess of the kitchen,” and pawnbrokers become “the 
high priests of the pious mountain—the Dordona (sic) of pauper- 
ism.” The mind of the poisoner is “a nest of scorpions.” A 
man is free from a particular source of anxiety—“ the bitterness of 
death was sweet nd compared with the scorpion-sting of such 
a supposition.” Coffee is “ a Promethean beverage.” Nothing is 
too small or contemptible to be glorified by the process of tall 
writing. Even an old-fashioned watch becomes—“ a clumsy time- 
keeper, an antique specimen of the watchmaker’s art.” Instances 
might be multiplied without end; but perhaps this is the most 
characteristic of all—“ things had turned out piscatorial.” 

Miss Braddon has been said by some people to have a power 
of representing passion. ‘The passionate scenes in the present 
work are chiefly distinguished by the facility which the actors in 
them display in talking the purest nonsense. For instance, the 
father of the “Henry of Navarre” already mentioned, when 
he has preserved a lady from committing suicide, can find 
nothing more intelligible to say to her than this—“ You are 
worth all the stars to me. If I had them in my hands— 
those lamps shining up there—I would throw them all away to 
hold you.” If this is passion, it is passion of a kind which in 
real iife would certainly qualify the speaker for a speedy admis- 
sion into Colney Hatch. Ton we not good grounds for asserting 
that the whole novel resembles a ly or burlesque rather than 
a serious effort on the part an experienced and veteran 
novelist ? 

Sensationalists find it convenient to assume that the dislike 
entertained towards them by a large section of the reading public 
is grounded upon an objection to interesting and complicated plots. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that this is an entire and absurd 
misapprehension. No one has aright to complain, probably no 
one ever yet did complain, that a plot was too interesting. But 
one has a right to demand a certain amount of decent workman- 
ship, of which, in this as in the majority of so-called sensational 
novels, there are absolutely no traces. It is a hurried, careless 
performance, full of offences against probability and good taste, 
and made up of persons who fi and posture in precisely the 
same manner that hundreds of their predecessors have done before 
them. With all her e~ — of style, Miss Braddon is 
essentially as conventional a writer as ever put pen to paper— 
ssaveetiiall in her love scenes, in her deathbeds, in the justice 


fashionable spendthrift, who has degenerated into a swindler. One 
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meted out to her villains, in her descriptions of crime, and, above 
all, in her moral and religious reflections, Parents and guardians 
need be under no apprehension that in putting this book into 
the hands of intelligent boys and girls any undue amount of un- 
healthy mental excitement will ensue. It is difficult to conceive 
how any excitement can be aroused by the perusal of the sayings 
and doings of a lot of dummies who are precisely similar to pre- 
ceding sets of dummies, and the sameness of whose villany is as 
Semaskable as their personal resemblance to one another. 


THE VENETIAN ARCHIVES.* 


Way is no lack of materials for forming a judgment on the 
history of the earlier years of the reign of Henry VIII. In 
addition to the three ponderous volumes previously issued by Mr. 
Brewer, each averaging more than a thousand pages, we have 
been supplied in the year 1867 with four volumes of Records— 
one of Spanish, another of Venetian documents; the other two, 
which we shall take an early opportunity of noticing, containing 
the series of papers preserved in the Record Office and other 
English repositories. Comparisons are proverbially invidious, and 
were we ever so much inclined in the present instance to discuss 
the relative value of the State Papers preserved at Simancas and 
Venice, as compared with each other, or again with the more 
numerous collection of documents which have found their way 
into Mr. Brewer’s hands, we should be obliged to decline the 
task, for in truth the things are not commensurate with each 
other. Still less are we willing to enter upon a comparison of the 
respective editors. Each seems specially qualified for the par- 
ticular task on which he is engaged. And though we took the 
liberty of finding fault, some weeks past with certain views pro- 
pounded by M. Bergenroth in the preface to his last volume, we 
should be very sorry to think that for the future he would be cur- 
tailed of the liberty which he has hitherto, in common with other 
calendarers, enjoyed of giving a view of the period over which his 
labours have been extended. We confess we are a little alarmed at 
the notice issued six months ago by the Master of the Rolls, 
requesting the editors of Calendars to confine their prefatory 
remarks to an explanation of the papers contained in their 
respective volumes. We do not profess to know who is 
the — offender, or whether indeed the offence has been 
given by many. But if it has been given by the editor of 
the second volume of the Simancas Records, we can only say 
that, much as we differ from M. Bergenroth’s estimate of 
the character of Wolsey and the position of England in the 
second decade of the sixteenth century, we should very much 
regret if so able a writer should be precluded from giving the 
impressions left on his mind by the careful analysis to which 
he has been devoting himself for the few previous months, 
or it may be years, that have been occupied in producing his 
volume, 

Mr. Rawdon Brown has shown, in this as wel! as in the preface 
to the preceding volume of Venetian despatches, what he is capable 
of doing in this respect, and we very much fear that in this second 

reface he writes under some restraint. We trust that Lord 

omilly’s notice may be regarded as a wholesome caution which 
may serve as a check to such editors, if there are such, as are not 
competent to write prefaces. But we feel that, unless some under- 
standing exists which allows the calendarers of the papers of this 
reign to present us with their own views on a portion of history 
with which they are thoroughly conversant, the recent order of 
the Master of the Rolls will cause a very serious diminution 
in = value of the series for which we are so much indebted 
to him. 

Nevertheless, though we should have been glad of a longer and 
fuller preface, the Venetian documents for the most part tell their 
own story in a very satisfactory manner. They are the more 
valuable because they consist for the most part ‘not so much 
of diplomatic letters passing between parties whose interests 
are more or less opposed to each other, as of secret, and fre- 
quently even gossiping, intelligence about English affairs sent 
by the Venetian ambassadors to the Government in whose service 
they were retained. Mr. Rawdon Brown has carefully waded 
through the immense mass of papers preserved at Venice, and has 
extracted everything that at all directly concerns the affairs of this 
country. It may, therefore, be supposed that he has often thrown 
a cross light upon transactions with which we were tolerably 
familiar before. But not only do the Venetian archives inform 
us of what was thought of England and her policy, her King, and 
her Cardinal Legate, by the Venetian ambassador, and the Doge 
and Council whose representative he was, but we have here pub- 
lished for the first time despatches from Rome, and from the 
Courts of France and of Spain, which illustrate both their own 
policy and the fluctuating relations in which they stood to each 
other and to England. Nor is this all. We have here in some 
cases a fuller account than appears in any English history, or in any 
English documents that have yet seen the light, of transactions 
purely English, such as may be considered half domestic, half 
political, in their character. It is strange to find that Venetian 


* Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs 
existing in the Archives and Collections of’ Venice, and in other Libraries of 
Northern Italy, Vol, 11. 1509-1 1g. Edited by Rawdon Brown. Published 
by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
en the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans & Co. 
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archives should have chronicled more fully and more minute} 
than our a historians such events as the domestic life of 
Henry and Catharine, the christening of the Princess Mary, and 
the marriage of Mary Tudor with Louis XII. of France. the 
latter case even the privacy of the nuptial chamber has been 
intruded into, and we learn truths or falsehoods—we pretend not to 
decide the matter ourselyes—which must have come from the li 
of one or other of the parties most immediately concerned. The 
repetition of the story which Mr. Brewer had already told of 
the sacrifice of the young princess to the political necessity, or 
supposed necessity, of the day, her speedy return owing to 
the death of her husband within a few weeks of the marri 
ceremonial, and her avowal to Suffolk that he must either 
marry her then and there or not at all, are told again with some 
few additions and variations to the story which increase its jn- 
terest. As to what passed between the widowed Queen and 
Francis we are still left to conjecture ; but she made no pretence 
of deceiving him as to the possibilities of the succession, for she in- 
stantly saluted him as king, thereby proclaiming, what she might 
at least for a time have kept doubtful, that she was not in a con- 
dition to bring an heir to her late husband’s throne. The curious 
story of Suffolk’s previous marriages and divorce which is told by 
Mr. Brewer does not of course ap in the Venetian documents; 
but it is a very remarkable fact that many small details of her 
history which have not been preserved elsewhere should have been 
brought to light from what a few years ago would have been 
thought an obscure corner. 

Mr. Rawdon Brown has filled up his Calendars from other 
Italian archives, and has produced some extremely interesting 
letters from the original letter-book of Marco Minio, the Venetian 
ambassador at the Court of Leo X., which he appears to have 
discovered and purchased. This was a lucky discovery, because 
Minio’s despatches do not exist among the other archives at 
Venice, and many of them contain important as well as interesti 
information. Altogether he has produced a volume the value 
which it would be almost impossible to overrate. There is scarcel 
any important incident of the first ten years of Henry’s reign which 
it does not serve to illustrate, whilst accidentally here and there it 
fills up gaps which have hitherto existed, and supplies information 
which has been in vain sought elsewhere. 

As one instance out of many, we may quote the name of Staf- 
fileo, who is known to all readers of Burnet and Strype as quitting 
England on a mission to Rome in 1528, having adopted the 
King’s side in the matter of the divorce to the extent of writing a 
book in its defence. Burnet erroneously calls him Dean of the 
Ruota; Strype corrected the error, and explained how Staflileo 
was a bishop, and could not therefore be Dean of the Ruota— 
apparently not being aware that Simonetta, who, he rightly says, 
was Dean of the Ruota, was also Bishop of Pesaro. But what 
was the name of Staffileo’s see it has puzzled all writers, from that 
day to this, to determine. The editor of the State Papers of 
Henry VIII. was obliged to content himself with chronicling the 
fact that he was bishop of some unknown place, and the recent 
edition of Burnet throws no further light upon the subject. The 
ar Calendar reveals for the first time that he was Bishop of 

ebenico. 

With regard to the hopes and fears of the English people about 
the succession to the throne, as well as the alternately waxing an 
waning probabilities of its being continued in the male line of the 
Tudor family, this Calendar contains more continuous evidence 
than is supplied by either the English or the Spanish series. Not 
only is every birth, and every probability of a birth, as these 
events successively occur, minutely detailed, but it is easy to see 
the lively interest felt, both by natives and foreigners, in the 
event as likely to affect the future prospects of the nation. 
Whilst we are upon this subject, it seems worth while to observe 
that Mr. Rawdon Brown is not altogether free from the editorial 
tendency to overrate the importance of documents that come 
directly under his own cognizance. His second volume contains, 
as might have been expected, an analysis of the two documents: 
which he described by anticipation in his interesting preface to 
the first volume. And he appears to be of the same opinion 
which he then expressed, that probably as early as 1510, anc with 
still greater probability in 1514, Henry was meditating a divorce. 
Now the expression Kanno nuovi ; occurring just after the 
record of a miscarriage on the Goven's t does not, it will be 
admitted, amount to much, though undoubtedly it is susceptible 
of the interpretation that “a divorce is intended or thought of ”; 
but it need not necessarily even allude ever so remotely to the 
subject of the preceding part of the — But Mr. Rawdon 
Brown quotes another passage, in September 1514, which certainly 
shows that an idea had entered into the heads of some people 
that the Queen’s inability to bear healthy children at the proper 
time might induce her husband to try to get rid of herin favour 4 
a younger woman who might bring an heir to his throne. An 
perhaps the editor does not distinguish with sufficient accuracy of 
sentiment which was in the minds, and perhaps in the mouths, 
his subjects, and a definite intention on Henry’s part. Nothing 
can be more certain than the affectionate terms on which, up to 
this date, the King and Queen were living together. The instances 
quoted prove no more than the general anxiety felt as to the -_ 
cession, and an equally general ignorance as to how far the 
dispensing power of the — might extend in matrimonial carta 
Perhaps some may have known only the fact of the Rene 
divorce of Louis XII. from his first wife, and heard nothin of 
perjury as to facts under which the infamous Alexander VL 
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been induced to grant the dispensation for it. And many may 
haps have speculated on the possibility of Catharine of Aragon 
the treated in the same style as the French Queen, though the 
same allegation against her could not be made, as she had actually 
We are extremely reluctant to point out little blemishes in a 
work so thoroughly well executed, and one from which we have 
derived so much pleasure and information; but jealousy for the 
honour of Demeeuys character compels us to express our regret 
that Mr. Rawdon Brown has revived the exploded scandal con- 
nected with his name, as we had thought, in the first instance by 
the writer of the “ Pelerin Inglese.” ‘The historian of the English 
Reformation, following in the wake of this author, tells us that 
the Cardinal, on his second legation to England, spent his days in 
bunting, and his “— in a still more unbecoming occupation. 
This is simply an embellishment of the story that he brought his 
son to England with him. Of course so careless a writer as 
Burnet never troubled his head to inquire further into the matter, 
or he would have found that Campeggio had been married in early 
life, and that his children were legitimate. But Mr. Rawdon 
Brown tells us that Sanuto, in his MS. diary, distinctly states that 
Campeggio had a natural son, and gives this as the account of the 
son ne mentioned as the prothonotary who accompanied his 
father on the English embassy. We have not seen Sanuto’s diary, 
but, whether he says so or not, the fact is unquestionably not as 
is stated by Burnet. It may indeed be doubtful, in the present 
instance, whether the “F’lo” of the Italian MS. means son or 
brother. We are inclined to think the latter, for we do not know 
of any other evidence of his son accompanying him on his first 
legation to England ; but he was undoubtedly with him on his 
second visit to this country, and was knighted by Henry VIII. 
It is very singular that the Venetian Records supply us with the 
information that the Bishopric of Salisbury was promised in 
reversion to Campeggio in 1529, five years before he succeeded to 
it by the death of the aged occupant of the see, Edmund Audley. 
We have scarcely been able to do more than allude to the su 
jects of interest. treated in this volume. The documents are so 
ly analysed that they may be profitably read by any person 
who possesses the smallest knowledge of the history of the time. 
And though an ordinary reader will of course pass by a large pro- 
portion of them unnoticed, yet the remainder, relating to subjects 
of general historical interest, will teach him more of the history of 
Europe of the period than he can learn from any other work of 
the same size, whether documentary or historical. 


(To be continued.) 


: GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, AND MEDALS.* 

pe singularly discordant judgments passed on the same works 
of art by men who have given to the subject their undivided 
attention might furnish some excuse for calling in question all 
esthetical canons whatsoever, were it not that this very disagree- 
ment points to some warping influences, the removal of which 
would at once restore peace. Whether this be so or not, it is 
certain that the criticisms of the most competent art judges 
exhibit a degree of divergence on the plainest matters of fact 
which is anything but edifying, and, if they point any moral at all 
for those who wish to become collectors, it may be briefly summed 
up in the advice of Punch to persons about to marry. ot a few, 
perhaps, of Dr. Billing’s readers who may have felt the tempta- 
tion of getting together some antique gems or vases will at once 
ive up all idea of so rash an undertaking, and be grateful to him 

r saving them from the pitfalls which may ensnare the wariest 
seekers, It is also possible that, if he qan induce all collectors to 
judge of all works solely by their beauty, and without the slightest 
reference to their age, he will have done service to the 
interests of art generally, and removed a stumbling-block which is 
4 greater cause of offence to indifferent spectators than even to 
those who have been entrapped to their hurt. If he fails, he may 
at least comfort himself with the thought that he has aimed at no 
unworthy mark. 

Dr, Billing’s title is a wide one, but none will deny that his 
opinions are enunciated with sufficient clearness on the multi- 
farious matters which he has undertaken to treat. Assuredly his 
trumpet utters no uncertain sound when he tells us that neither 
Greeks nor Romans were acquainted with steel, that modern 
gem-cutters have in their tools a great advantage over the ancient 
workmen, that the old adamant denoted, not our diamond, but 
corundum, and that the Murrhine bases were made of fluor-spar. 
On these and other topics of more or less interest, Dr. Billing’s 
cupeneete and conclusions deserve to be carefully weighed, and 
to be received with good grace or rejected with caution, The 
book is perhaps too discursive—a fault which its plan may have 
made it impossible for him to avoid; nor will unprofessional or 
unscientific readers be disposed to quarrel with it on this account. 
If they wish to be put on their guard, they may certainly go far 

ore they meet again with a more amusing application of Edie 
Ochiltree’s remark on the pretorium of Jonathan Oldbuck ; and 
on this score alone ee! may pardon the insertion of an autobio- 
Staphy of Pistrucci, which occupies almost a third part of the 
ee even if the life had not in itself something of the interest 
of the wild narrative of Benvenuto Cellini. 


By The Science of Gems, Jewels, Coins, and Medals, Ancient and Modern. 


spilling, M.D., A.M, &c. &c. London: Bell & Daldy; 


The most signal instance of alleged deception practised on a col- 
lector of gems is related by Dr. Billing, by no means for the first 
or second time; but the conflicting impressions which the s 
seems to have left on the minds of” competent judges fully justi 
any amount of repetition, until the conclusion to which it seems 
to point is either established or refuted. This conclusion is not, 
as the writer of an article on Antique Gems in the Edinburgh 
Review (October, 1866) would have us believe, the throwing of 
a well-deserved doubt on the discrimination of some gem col- 
lectors; but whether or not it be possible for any collectors, 
trusting to present canons of criticism, to avoid similar snares. 
Strangely enough, the very reasons given by the Reviewer for 
uestioning the wisdom of Payne Knight are all upset by Dr. 
illing with counter-reasons or facts of a rather ominous and 
obstinate kind, The Reviewer, who evidently thinks that Pis- 
trucci had engraved his name on the too celebrated Flora, thinks 
also that the engraver may have put the roses in the hair as a 
joke. “He could hardly have put them there as an antique 
attribute. Nor would any artist, who really knew what antique 
art was and wished to imitate it, have left the nose in a profile 
~~ undercut in complete relief.” Mr. King (of whose works 

r. Billing speaks in terms of very high commendation) is not 
less dogmatic. He also pronounces it to be “ very much undercut 
and in three-quarters relief, the hair encircled with a garland of 
red roses in execrable taste, and quite inconsistent with the classic 
period claimed.” Thus thinking, he concludes naturally that a 
glance at the work would be enough “to make any one possessing 
the least experience in cameo work pronounce it, at the earliest, 
a piece from the cinque-cento school, of which it betrays all the 
peculiarities.” 

These statements relate partly to matters of taste on which con- 
troversy is useless, and partly to — of fact, which can be 
brought to a plain issue. Dr. Billing’s assertion that it is not 
undercut bas-relief, but high relief engraved down to the table, is 
borne out by the following conversation with a skilful engraver 
who does not share Mr, King’s notion of the comparative poverty 
of the design :— 


Panag you acquainted with Pistrucci’s works ?—Yes; a great many of 
em. 


Have you seen the Flora ?—Yes ; twice. 

Did you examine it ?—Yes: a very long time, as it deserved. 

Do you think it in his manner ?—Not at 

If you had not been told, to what date would you refer it ?—Antique, 
decidedly. 

Not cinque-cento ?—Certainly not. 

: Is it not in that style ?—Ilt is in no style; there never was ayything 
ike it. 

But there is no antique with such a raised up relief ?—How could it be 
otherwise ? There was such a thick white under the red of the flowers, and 
it could not be made less raised; and a beautiful face was cut in it. 

But roses are not Grecian or antique?—No? Have you never read or 
heard of the ancient Greek Anacreon and his roses? Do you think he was 
cinque-cento ? 

The history of this gem is at once ludicrous, humiliating, and 
almost tragic. It was doubtless not a little mortifying to Payne 
Knight when, convinced of its value as an antique, he showed his 
prize to Sir Joseph Banks, to find himself in the presence of the 
man who “ minded the bigging o’t.” Mr. Knight became as an 

as the Antiquary, and persisted not less vehemently that Pistrucci, 
who claimed it as his own work, must be mistaken. To his asser- 
tion that it was the finest Greek cameo in existence, the engraver 
replied by an eee of thanks for the compliments thus 
paid to him. Mr. Knight, growing still more angry, said something 
to Sir Joseph Banks which made Sir Joseph angry with Payne 
Knight ; and when the antiquity of the gem was made to rest on 
the alleged fact that the flowers in the hair were different from 
any modern ones and that the seed was lost, Sir Joseph exclaimed 
“ By G—! they are roses, and I am a botanist.” What follows 
cannot be fairly given except in Pistrucci’s own words :— 

Then Knight turned his face towards me again, and began to cross- 
examine me, which was a new thing to me, as it is not the custom in our 
country, and said very sharply to me “ For whom did you doit?” “For 
Angiolo Bonelli.” “How long ago?” About six years.” “How much 
did he pay you?” “Twenty Roman crowns” (under 5/.). “What stone 
is it?” “Jt is a breccia di carniola.” “ How long were you doing it?” 
“About eight days.” “Who had it set in the form of a ring?” “I 
myself.” “ For whom?” “For Angiolo Bonelli.” “But I think you are 
mistaken,” “Certainly not.” “Look at it well.” “I do not want to look 
at it. I remember it as if I had done it at this moment. However, if 
you look well at the top of the head, you will find upon the twist of the 
hair a letter, which is my private mark.” “That is no proof. You may 
have got it done, and it may not be your work.” “Why should I have 
got this done, when I know how to do much better?” “I do not believe 
it. You may say what you please.” “It is of no uence to me, These 
hands can convince you.” “TI should like to see.” “ But many persons in 
Rome remember when I began and when I finished it, and I have the original 
model at Rome in my house.” In short, after repeated examinations, he 
gave in, and said, “ You will leave England loaded with riches; and I 
will be the first to tell my friends that you are an extraordinary man.” 


The promise was not redeemed, and Payne Knight's conduct in 
the sequel was assuredly most unlike that of a man who loved 
truth better than his gems. Not choosing to confess himself in 
error, he challenged Pistrucci to model a similar subject differentl 

treated; and when he found that the model was more beautiful 
than his so-called Flora, he went no more to see the engraver. 
The engraver accordingly went to him, as soon as the model was 
ready, carrying with him a number of stones, none of which how- 
ever satistied Payne Knight, who in the end promised to send 
Pistrucci a stone. This was never done; and having further 
refused to unset the gem and convince himself that the Flora 
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was a whole cameo, not a fragment, Payne Knight ended by 
describing it in the catalogue of his gems as a head of Proserpine, 
with a wreath, not of roses, but ae ge flowers, and by 
asserting that the patina found on the gem clearly gave the lie to 
Pistrucci—“ qui lapidem hunc se sué manu scalpsisse gloriatus est, 
et se eas (rosas) ad vivum imitando expressisse, pari stultitia et 
impudentia asseruit.” 
his singular history would deserve perhaps no great considera- 
tion if we could still, with any degree of truth, adhere to the 
opinion of the Edinburgh Reviewer, that “an eye trained in the 
recognition of the different mechanical conditions of polish and 
of surface, in the peculiar application of the tools at different 
epochs, and in the nature, form, and quality of the stone itself, is 
not often foiled in the endeavour to find satisfactory evidence as 
to whether a gem was worked two thousand or one hundred 
years ago.” But unless Dr. Billing’s statements can be refuted, 
these tests are all delusive. We can infer nothing from the sup- 
sed action of tools, for when a rival artist said that a gem by 
ichler, executed with the diamond point, could never be 
mistaken for an antique, Pichler “ engraved a female head with 
the diamond point, and having broken a bit off, gave the re- 
mainder to one of the dealers to show to the connoisseurs as 
a disinterred fragment; it was produced at a meeting of these 
wiseheads, including the sceptical artist who concurred in pro- 
claiming it a veritable antique fragment, when Pichler told 
what he had done, and produced the other piece in confirma- 
tion.” Nor can any greater trust be placed in the modern dates 
assigned to some gems. ‘That is one of our pastes,” said a very 
eminent engraver of a veritable ancient work. “Indeed!” “ But 
examine it.” Having done so with a powerful lens, “ Yes, it is.” 
“But it is well polished in the work, and has marks of wear 
outside.” “ Yes, that we call fire glory.” ‘Indeed! but you can 
mark a paste on the edge with a file, or on the face with a gun- 
flint.” “Yes.” “Well, try it,” handing him a gun-flint, which 
is carried in the pocket for the purpose; but it was not to be 
scratched. ‘ Why, really it is a stone.” 

On the names inscribed on gems we must look, it seems, with 
even more suspicion; and the result of patient investigation 
justifies, we are told, a stronger scepticism than that of Sir 
Cornewall Lewis, when he maintained that no public monument 
can certify its own authenticity :— 

Mr. King tells us that Koehler boldly asserts that there are but four gems 

in existence bearing the indubitable signature of the engraver ; he says, 
however, that an archzologist of the greatest experience is of opinion that 
the number might extend to sixty. He himself thinks that in all the 
collections of Europe taken together there are certainly not a hundred gems 
inscribed with the genuine name of the author. 
Even if they are not forged, they may be names of the owner, or 
of the person whose portrait it bears. In the Poniatowsky col- 
lection there were from seven to eight hundred forged names, the 
handiwork throughout being so uniform as to make it likely that 
they were all inscribed by one person. “In fine,” concludes Dr. 
Billing, “the names on gems are utterly unworthy of attention.” 
How, then, are we to get out of the labyrinth? Never, in Dr. 
Billing’s opinion, if mere age is to be a criterion of beauty. The 
instances which he gives of admiration expressed by eminent art- 
critics for old gems “‘as ugly as sin,” while a mere passing glance 
was given to modern works of exquisite beauty, betray a slavery 
of judgment which must be a constant cause of disaster. “If 
connoisseurs who are fond of gems would trust to their own eyes 
and taste, and purchase only what is beautiful, whether antique 
or modern, it would bring things to a just value.” The doctrine 
seems necessary for these times, and the advice is none the less 
wholesome because, if it were followed, it would strike at the 
root of many time-honoured fallacies and prepossessions. 

But perhaps none are sane on all points; and Dr. Billing is not 
without need of the ge when he comes to talk of “ the age 
of Pythagoras and the pore Games,” of “the apotheosis of 
the dead Latin language established by a host of worshippers,” 
and of the connexion of the old Etruscans with the shepherd kings 
of Egypt. He must forgive us for pointing out the astounding 
bit of anthropomorphism which tells us that “the human j/iywre is 
the most beautiful thing in nature, as being made after God’s own 
image and likeness.” Surely Dr. Billing would not wish us to 
believe that his idea of God is indefinitely lower than that of 
Aéschylus. 


LES CORBEAUX DE GEVAUDAN.* 


M DE PONTMARTIN has adopted a plan in this novel 
e which we could sometimes wish was commoner. He has, 
that is, treated us in the preface to a criticism on his own work. 
The advantages offered by this device to the unscrupulous reviewer 
are too obvious to be noticed ; it would be easy by its assistance to 
write a puff or a condemnation of the novel without reading one 
of its pages. Of course it is not for such a reason that we feel 
grateful for this specimen of self-criticism. On the contrary, it 
enables us to feel more confident that we are doing justice to 
the author. We cannot have overlooked the points which he 
considers to be specially conspicuous, nor the defence which 
the person most interested can set up for its weak points. If 
he is to be condemned for literary misdemeanours, he has at 
any rate taken care to secure a fair hearing. It would be 


* Les Corbeaux de Gévaudan. Par M. A. de Pontmartin. Paris: Michel 
Lévy Freres. 1868. 


justify you in taking your MS. to a pub 


pleasant if novelists would give us by anticipation answers to 
the questions which we generally long to put to them. Wh 
we say, in the name of all that is reasonable, should you 
another drop to the deluge of fiction? Where is it that you 
fancy that you have really added Mp gee literature which can 

y \ isher, and the publisher 
in en paper and ink upon your products, and sendj 
them to a torment to the soul of a righteous critic? The 
answer, if frankly given, would, as a rule, be a simple reference to 
certain pecuniary considerations. But the mere fact of having to 
put forward a decent excuse in public would perhaps induce some 
rash scribblers to pause, and at least to endeavour to make them- 
selves more presentable before rushing into print. They would 
discover that the publication of trash is a moral offence, which at 
least demands some proof of extenuating circumstances. 

M. de Pontmartin tells us what are his motives, and takes 
lofty ground in justifying his work. A novel, in his opinion 
should be the illustration . action of some social or moral truth, 
This particular novel is connected with a whole order of graye 
and useful thoughts. People in France have lately been con- 
sidering the subject of “rehabilitation judiciaire” ; and the Cor- 
beaux de Gévaudan appears, fortunately, at a moment when graye 
legislators are endeavouring to fill up a hiatus by which humani 
and justice are equally saddened. That is to say, the novel is 
written to prove that when an innocent man has been found 
guilty, and the error of the conviction has been established, there 
ought to be due means for re-establishing him, as far as 
sible, in character and position. To this we can only say that the 
truth seems so obvious that it was scarcely necessary to write a 
novel to prove it. The only real question can be, what are the 
best means of compensating the innocent man for the injury invol- 
untarily inflicted upon him; and to write a novel, showing how 
one man was wrongfully convicted of murder, and how his inno- 
cence was afterwards established, throws no light upon this part of 
the problem. So far, then, we must decline to admit that M. de 
Pontmartin has made out a sufficient case for claiming public 
attention. He proceeds, however, to allege another reason which 
is a good deal more to the point. The fact is simply that M. de 
Pontmartin has got hold of a very good true story which is well 
adapted to serve as groundwork for a fiction. Some years ago a 
woman received the prize of virtue for a remarkable performance. 
Her husband had been accused of a horrible murder, and on trial 
was acquitted by a majority of one. Tlis wife, however, felt that 
his reputation was by no means re-established by the verdict, and 
pledged herself solemnly before the Court to bring the real mur- 
derers to justice. She acted as an amateur detective for seven 
years, continually observing two men whom she suspected. At 
the end of that time she managed to overhear them conversing in 
a room, and disputing as to the division of the remaining part of 
the a Thereupon the two men were tried, found guilty, and 
executed, and the reputation of the husband completely restored. 
It might be urged that this story would naturally become what 
M. de Pontmartin calls a “roman 4 sensations.” He has, there- 
fore, taken particular care to avoid this imputation by the simple 
device of telling us the catastrophe at the beginning of the story. 
We are introduced to the two principal characters in the act of 
living very happily ever afterwards, and are then told of the trials 
which they had previously endured. M. de Pontmartin thus 
heroically renounces all such interest as may be derived from 
keeping his readers in suspense through the varying involutions 
of a successful plot. He deserves every credit for the self-denial, 
although it cannot be said to be in this instance very great. Given 
a virtuous hero, wrongfully accused of a murder, and no one can 
be in much doubt as to the nature of the catastrophe. This mode 
of telling a story from the end may, however, be commended as 
forcing a very useful discipline upon the author. It is @ 
good test of the solid merits of a novel that we can read it 
with equal or even greater interest when we know before- 
hand the nature of the plot. The sensation story is objectionable 
artistically—not because it introduces hideous crimes and profo 
mysteries, but because it relies exclusively upon those sources 
of interest. When the crime is perpetrated and the mystery 
cleared up, the attraction vanishes. hen we know what is the 
skeleton that has been kept in the hero’s cupboard, and how the 
catastrophe is to crush the villains and reward the virtuous persons, 
we find that the characters are themselves worthless. The duty 
of representing nature has been sacrificed in the effort to obtain 
startling incidents and complicated interweavings of intrigue. Now, 
if it were necessary for novelists to prefix a short “argument” to 
their works after the fashion of epic poets, they would be driven 
to affect us by more legitimate means. If such a book as the 
Woman in White, for example, were prefaced by a short analysis 
of the story, we could see how far our interest in the narrative 
suffered. the book were still readable, we might pronounce 1 
to contain really good workmanship. If it became intolerable, 
we should see that it had before merely given us the compara- 
tively childish amusement of waiting for the answer to a serles 
of cunningly contrived riddles. . 

M. de Pontmartin, then, heroically rests his chief claims upon 
the character of the heroine; and here in he treats us to & 
defence against some real or imaginary critics, ‘The story differs 
from the original upon which it is founded, in so far as a pair 0 
lovers are substituted for the husband and wife, and the man 1s 
condemned to hard labour for life instead of being acquitted. 
Whilst he is at the galleys, his promised wife is engaged m 
acting as spy upon the real assassins. In order to discover them 
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more effectually, she allows one of them to fall in love with 
her, and even goes so far as to elope with him from her father’s 
house. She has the police in readiness, and the villain is 
arrested just as he fancies himself to have finally escaped from 
a dangerous neighbourheod, and to be on the a of marrying 
the bride of his victim. On this, says M. de Pontmartin, a 
charge has been made of an unnecessary injury to the delicacy 
of the heroine’s character. She was quite right in endeavouring 
to unmask the real perpetrator of the crime for which her lover 
was suffering. There was no objection to her listening to his 
conversation behind bushes, or following him about to trace the 
Junder which he had acquired; but when it comes to making 
SD to him and drawing him into a trap for the benefit of the 
police, it is said that the lady is going too far. This raises rather 
a nice point of casuistry. We confess that we rather incline to 
the opinion expressed by the venerable clergyman in Amelia, who 
thought that he should be ashamed of no deed by which he might 
serve an honest man or bring a rogue to the gallows. Doubt- 
less we have certain sentiments of fair play even as regards 
murderers. Admitting detectives to be necessary members of 
society, we would rather not do their duty ourselves. M. de 
Pontmartin’s heroine, however, has a motive strong enough 
to raise her above such considerations. Whenever a young lady's 
lover is in prison for a murder committed by another man, we 
hold that the murderer has no right to expect that she will ob- 
serve any sort of delicacy about the means of discovering him. 
Whenever such a combination of circumstances occurs again, we 
shall be prepared, like the gallant captain of the Thunderboom in 
a still more difficult case, very much to applaud what she has 
done. M. de Pontmartin has, however, a still better excuse. The 
question is not what a well-educated lady at Paris ought to do in 
such a case, but what a Southern peasant-girl, suffering from a 
cruel injury, would be likely to do; and we quite agree that she 
is far more lifelike in ignoring overstrained points of delicacy, 
when her lover is to be neem. | than she would be in observing 
them. It is rather odd that a French novelist should be attack 
because his heroine does not observe proper etiquette in dealing 
with a murderer; perhaps it is felt that, when a thoroughly vir- 
tuous lady comes upon the stage, it is a pity we should not make 
the most of so unusual a phenomenon. 

The defence which M. de Pontmartin has made by anticipation 
is directed against assailants of such a captious nature that one 
almost suspects them to be imaginary. He is so clearly right in 
the points which he argues that we fancy that the preface may be 
an ingenious device for diverting us from the really weak points of 
the book. It is very common for novelists, as for other persons, to 
prove conclusively that they are blameless of some accusation 
which no reasonable man would bring, and to fancy that they have 
established their innocence. We say that they are wrong for a 
prurient description of vice, and they reply that such vice actually 
exists; or we argue that a novel ought not to depend for its in- 
terest ome: pl on a thrilling number, and they answer that there 
are several murders in Hamlet. Perhaps we may guess that M. de 
Pontmartin is so eager to defend himself from being sensational 
because he is dull, or to justify his heroine for detecting the mur- 
derer, because we really fancy that the detection is nothing very 
wonderful after all. We will add therefore that, on the whole, 
the novel is really better than this elaborate defence of un- 
assailable points would lead us to anticipate. People whose 
whole pleasure in novel-reading does not consist in being kept 
upon the tenter-hooks of suspense will find the story inte- 
Testing; it is well told, the situations are powerful, and the 
characters are for the most part good vigorous sketches. It is 
incidentally interesting to Englishmen, as illustrating the ten- 
dency of the French system to encourage officials in establishing 
their reputation for acuteness by bullying the unfortunate accused 
in @ manner which is neither fair, according to our notions, nor 
apparently favourable to discovering truth under all circumstances. 


THE HANDY-BOOK OF THE FLOWER-GARDEN.* 

iw times when, in gardening as in all else, fashion is everything, 
and old favourites have small chance of esteem in com- 
— with new fancies and fandangles, it is a great thing to get 
beral and comprehensive views from one who is thoroughly 
master of his art, and to get them, too, in a handy form. Mrs. 
udon’s Gardening for Ladies is a‘ handy volume,” but then it is 
for ladies, Mr. Loudon’s invaluable encyclopedia is all-sufficient 
for reference or research, but its very name bespeaks bulk and un- 
diness. One or two recent works on landscape and architec- 
2 gardening are fairly portable and compendious; but on 
flower-gardens” a manual of moderate dimensions has been 
much wanted; that is to say, a bond fide manual by a practical 
man, having ag gg with his vocation, and of suflicient stand- 
ree therein to claim the attention both of amateurs and pro- 
lonals. Such a want is supplied by Mr. David Thompson, 
Who seems to have had abundant experience in English flori- 
culture, in which he has been engaged, it would appear, both 
a London and in various parts of England and Scotland, and 
Who, moreover, is no stranger to the trials or triumphs involved 
in making a “ desert smile,” and in attempting in an unkindl 

te achievements in which inferior craftsmen would fail wi 

* The Handy-Book of the Flower-Garden. By David Th 
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every resource of soil, climate, and appliances. Like the cook in 
the neglected French chiteau, he seems to know how to produce 
results in inverse ratio to his means; and therefore, while his 
lessons on the culture and arrangement and laying out of ens 
are such as a novice might take in, they will be ratified by, and 
command the respect of, practical men. 

~ What we are particularly taken with in this book is the even 
hand with which the author assigns its proper praise and place 
to unfashionable systems of floriculture, as well as to that at 
present in vogue. Modern floriculture has a tendency to thrust 
aside herbaceous planting, and the promiscuous style prevalent 
thirty years ago; and to make no provision for spring and 
winter, but to exhaust all its resources in summer and autumn. 
Then it is that the rich subside into their country seats; 
and because a head-gardener of the second class was probably, 
in his early days, an under-gardener at some house where 
the family was non-resident during the London season, the 
habit of letting spring take care of itself, and concentrating 
all efforts upon Be vm autumn brilliant with masses and grou 
of colour, is apt to infect even the gardens of those who reside 
on their estates all the year round. The parterres starve for 
half the year, and are filled to repletion Tr the other half, 
under the very eye of the proprietor. Now Mr. Thompson has 
a taste sufficiently catholic to lead him to recommend a com- 
promise ; and the most interesting feature in his book is the pains 
and skill which he devotes to giving each system its due—decking 
the parterres during summer and autumn with choice profusion 
of bedding-out plants in geometrical, ribboned, and panelled 
groups, and at the same time finding room in a distinct niche of 
the garden (as in the long border at Bothwell Castle) for the 
mixed arrangement of hardy herbaceous flowers, which are more 
long-lived, if, as they still remain in — of improvements in 
selection and colour, undeniably less brilliant. What is more, he 
nowise forgets the claims of spring flowers to occupy, in their 
season, to a far larger extent than modern custom approves, the 
places of the luxuriously nurtured summer blooms which are 
eventually to succeed them. Nor can we discern that he has 
much bias of favour or affection towards either system above the 
other ; and although he prudently counsels the gardener to con- 
sult before all else his employer's wishes and requirements, it 
must be owned that he labours loyally to open the way to suc- 
cessful floriculture alike on the mixed, the grouped, and the 
spring-garden principle, by most valuable hints on propagation, 
cultivation, laying-out, and arrangement as regards each. There 
is infinite satisfaction in having so conscientious and intelligent 
a guide; and those who por | themselves of his counsels will 
neither err, in point of vulgarity, as to the colours of their massed 
beds, nor provoke comparison between these and the mixed beds 
by injudicious proximity, They will also command a gaiety of 
plot and parterre, in the early spring, which in front of too many 
country-houses is “ conspicuous by its absence.” 

It is idle to deny a certain precedence to “summer grouping,” 
and so Mr. Thompson devotes to it his earlier chapters. An idea of 
the comparatively recent date of this system may be gathered 
from his sketch of the rise and multiplication of variegated 

largoniums. The silver-edged varieties, now almost number- 
ess, date from 1850. The tricolors, undreamed of thirty years 
back, combine now “in one leaf the colours of the rainbow, and 
vie in beauty of marking with the tenants of our stoves.” Indeed 
on the improvement of the pelargonium (why, oh why, may we 
not call it geranium ?) more pains have been bestowed with com- 
mensurate success than on any other bedding plant; nor need any 
one despair of making them the piece de résistance of his autumn 
garden who adopts Mr. Thompson’s rules for their propagation 
and cultivation, whether his means consist in a pit, or a green- 
house, or a cold frame, or even a bow-window of a spare room. 
The select lists of different varieties of these—according as foliage, 
blossom, or scent is their speciality—which this volume furnishes, 
will assist those who are making, or adding to, a collection ; 
indeed, the similar lists of other classes of plants, with marks 
atlixed to denote hardihood or delicacy, are a very valuable feature 
in it. Verbenas and calceolarias meet with equal thoroughness of 
treatment, and modes of management are suggested, applicable both 
in cases where there is no lack of means, and where a 
are few and far between. After these the rank and file of the 
summer and autumn floral world pass in array, some conspicuous 
genus now and. then out-topping the rest. Amongst these 
the “gladioli” stand out as a class vastly improved of late 
years; and having this recommendation, that they are easy 
to manage, and, in good soils, double themselves in the 
year. They are well suited to a style of ening which 
rejoices in back-lines, or striking effects in the shape of fine 
plants surmounting a mass of Lobelia, or some such dwarf ground 
of compact bloom. Our only fault with the chapter which reviews 
these genera of summer and autumn grouping-plants is that the 
arrangement adopted is alphabetical, whereas, had it been accordin 
to sorts or classes, the boon would have been more complete. 
would have been handier to keep distinct and in separate sections 
the edging plants, the tall -line plants, the silver-greys, the 
pale and variegated greens. As it is, Perilla Nankinensis is se 
rated by several from Coleus Verschaffelti and Iresine 
Herbstii ; “‘ Dactylis Glomerata,” a variegated native grass (p. 88), 
is treated of, not along with others of its tribe, but just after 
the Sensation Chrysanthemum and just before Fucshias; while 


Tritomas, Gladioli, Linum Grandiflorum, and Arundv Donax, 
all akin in some sense, are by no means classed together in 
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enumeration. It would have enhanced our gratitude to one 
who does so much to simplify the work of amateurs and novices, 
had he thrown into one group the whole race of silvery- 
edging-plants, of which the chief representatives are Centaurea 
Argentea, Stachys Lanata, and Cerastium Tomentosum. We 
might have been glad, too, of greater condescension to our igno- 
rance in the supply of alternative English names. Experts can 
hardly understand the thankfulness of the uninitiated when they 
find that a great ey | old familiar friends of the flower-bed are 
not really disbanded, but simply disguised by Latin names in the 
florist’s calendar. But we must not re-echo the long-standing 
grievance that - 
Artemisias grow where wormwood grew, 


but pass on to other features of Mr. Thompson’s Flower- Garden. 
Very interesting are the details of his success in supplementing 
his out-door decoration with such ornamental foliaged plants as 
Yuccas, Draccenas, Cannas, Phormiums, &c.; and his suggestion 
that the same experiment might be tried in mild climates of 
Great Britain with Crotons and Caladiums. He is enthusiastic in 
his account of how he breaks up flat spaces of colour by intermix- 
ing bolder plants; indeed, this idea, which, if he did not originate, 
he most extensively adapts to practice, seems to be the key-note 
of his flower-garden arrangements. The basis of some beds, he 
tells us, at Mayfield, near Falkirk, was small hollies and conifers, 
surmounted by gladioli, two feet and a half apart, very beautiful 
while in bloom, and striking afterwards for their sedge-like 
foliage. This principle is obviously applicable to each of the 
seasons, with the necessary substitution of evergreens for delicate 
plants, and delicate plants for spring flowers, for groundwork or 
central objects, according to circumstances. In French gardens, 
according to Mr. Knight of Ponchartrain (p. 130), the Arundo 
Donax and Polymnia Grandis dominate a carpet-like surface of 
Cerastium Tomentosum and Gazania Splendens, edged with Iresine 
Herbstii. Cannas tower over a groundwork of scarlet verbena, 
and the blending of handsome-foliaged plants with flowers in bed 


or border is carried out in endless triumphs and surprises. Mr. 


Thompson’s mission seems to be to apply this principle. In spring 
he would cover the surface of a bed with nice green moss, Ceras- 
tium Tomentosum, Viola Cornuta, or some dwarfer growing annuals, 
and out of this he would make hyacinths, tulips, or iris plants 
stand forth in eful and effective dottings. Close growing 
evergreens, e.g. the various ivies, also supply him groundwork for 
such panel plants as small conifers, variegated hollies, or Garrya 
Ellipticas. These, when summer comes, he would remove, and till 
up their places with specimen pelargoniums, and such like summer 
flowers ; while, in season, he would welcome even spring’s contri- 
butions to the flower-beds, by placing them around the edgings. 
Mr. Thompson claims to have been the first to practise “panelling” 
in long borders, in preference to “ribboning.” He takes a ground- 
work of one colour and relieves it by a panel of slightly elevated 
distinct plants, into which he is fond of inserting some fine, tall, 
foliaged plant for a central object. This sort of panelling finds 
a simple illustration in design No. 7, which is explained with 
great clearness at pp. 312-13. The principles of colouring which 
are advocated are contrast of colours for far-off effect, harmon 
for near views, and occasionally a happy combination of both 
principles, as when a centre of yellow with a harmonizing zone 
of white is finished off with a contrasting fringe of blue or 
purple (p. 279). 

The chapters on hardy annuals, herbaceous perennials, &c., are 
designed to redeem these half-forgotten flowers from their at pre- 
sent second-rate position; and as the author aspires to make 

ening available for the million, as well as for the millionaire, 

e has done well to maintain the claims of less costly floral 
luxuries. Indeed, not a few annuals, Nemophilas, Saponarias, &c., 
ee into the service of summer as well as spring, and the 
hardy herbaceous flowers have their peculiar merit, “not as rivals, 
but as relieving parties,” to the bedding-out and massed plants. 
In truth, while among these can be numbered Anemones, Asters, 
Campanulas, Dielytras, and Gentianas, and other hardy plants, to 
make almost as gay, and certainly quite as lasting, a show 
as their more pampered ‘rivals or successors, it is hard to 
say what are the advantages on the side of wealth and fashion. 
“ For sweetness and chasteness of effect,” writes Mr. Thomp- 
son, who is a great advocate for occupying, till they come, 
the place of summer and autumn masses with effective groups of 
spring-flowers, “‘ many of the spring combinations surpass those 
of autumn, and many of the spring-flowers are as brilliant, and 
some much more so, as any that autumn can produce.” He 
instances the deep bright blue of the Squill, the Gentian, the 
¥orget-me-not, and the vivid scarlet of the Anemone. Some of 
his appended designs, too, suggest bed-arrangements capable of no 
mean display, when filled with spring flowers, according to the 
same rules, and with the same eye to colour effects, as are applied 
to the specially nursed flowers of autumn. Upon Mr. Thompson’s 
s touching rose-culture it is less needful 1 to dwell, because 

e is confessedly indebted in them to the well-known Zose- 
Garden of Mr. William Paul. It is satisfactory, however, to 
find that he prefers the common dog-rose to the Manetti stocks 
for budding; and it is useful to know that he attaches vast im- 
portance to liquid manure, in rose-cultivation. In his chapter 
on alpine plants, hardy ferns, and aquatics (pp. 185-z02), he 
opens a delightful and most attractive tield for amateur gardening ; 
and we feel, as we read it, the good time coming, when our slopes 
and rockeries will be sheeted with Silene Acaulis and Gentiana 


Verna in never-ending masses of rose and blue colour. Onl 
must give them deep soil and plenty of sun. The “ fernery” ig 
so popular a hobby that it needs no commemoration, but we think 
that all who can command ever so small an extent of water wil] 
do well'to study the list of select aquatic plants, and to take a 
hint or two how to make water as well as earth blooming and 
verdant. How much to be preferred to the garden-pond in the 
very rays of the sun, and productive of scum and rottenness, is the 
cared-for piece of water, however small, when 

Pale water-lilies float thereon, 

The Naiads’ loveliest wreath ! 
The adders’-tongues dip down to drink; 
The flag peers high above the brink, 
From her long slender sheath, 

We could have wished to go more at length into the elaborate 
chapters on “arrangement of colours” and “ arrangement and 
planting of beds.” But description of these is nothing without dia- 
grams and drawings, and it will do the earnest reader more good to 
puzzle them out for himself. His mentor, Mr. Thompson, will 
never fail him by lack of clearness and perspicuity. And the 
volume, let us add, ought to be studied from end to end. Up and 
down it are sown invaluable suggestive hints, such as that it is 
generally safe “to reduce the area of your flower-garden by one- 
third,” with a view to concentration of effect—a capital hi 
although we are inclined to resent the mania of the present 
for turting over old and favourite beds to make croquet- 
for the display of neat ancles and dandy boots. Another golden 
maxim is to curtail colour by foliage; another, to water once a 
week almost to irrigation, and ply the Dutch-hoe the next 
morning after watering, so as to keep the surface-soil well stirred 
(354), instead of, as most amateur waterers do, sprinkling a 
little water on the beds every evening, and letting the » 
become caked thereby, so that the plants get hard and wiry. 
For planting-out purposes we would call attention to the y 
clever miniature “transplanting machine” described and illustrated 
in p. 349. It would be beyond price to amateurs and ladies. 

‘o sum up, this Handy-Book deserves a welcome from all classes 
interested in floriculture. The Jaudatores temporis acti, still 
wedded to the old formal border, still ready to maintain that the 
new-fashioned rose, 

With its fine foreign name, is scentless, pale, 

Compared with the old cabbage, 
will find their weakness respected—nay, indulged. The lovers, 
and there are many, of N tus her spring attire will learn from 
it a hundred new ways to adjust her mantle. And those who 
have no care or thought for anything save an autumn display in 
the groups and masses of heliotrope, verbena, calceolaria, and 
geranium, cannot better secure the effectual carrying out of their 
wishes than by presenting this Handy-Book of the Flower-Garden 
to their gardener’s Library. , ‘ 


GAME BIRDS OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY.* 


N this handsome volume Mr. Lloyd has continued his contribu- 
tions to a study of the natural history of the Scandinavian 

peninsula. The vast pine forests that, commencing at Altengaarde 
in Norway, 70° N. lat., stretch southward almost without in- 
terruption, are the home of an immense variety of game birds, 
some of which are only preserved from extinction by the inacces- 
sibility of their haunts, Foremost amongst these is the capercali, 
or cock of the woods, the largest of European gallinaceous birds. 
They are not peculiar to Sastingsia, being frequently met with in 
Hungary and in many parts of European and | 
in France. An attempt was made some years ago by Sir Fowe 
Buxton to introduce them into these islands, and we believe 
that the experiment succeeded to a certain extent. They require 
a large extent of woods, as they feed on the buds and berries of 
certain trees, and it would be scarcely possible to find in England 
a district suitable to their requirements; but they have flourished 
admirably at Taymouth, dod it was estimated a few years ago 
that there were nearly two thousand of them on the Breadalbane 
estates. They roost ‘on trees, as a general rule, but when the 
weather is very severe, they burrow horizontally into the snow, 
and rest in comfortable shelter till the morning. As there are, oF 
were till quite recently, no game-laws in Sweden, every man 
and boy wages war against the capercali; and from their la 
size, and short and heavy flight, they are pretty sure to f 
victims to the clumsiest shooter. And, as they are generally 
pursued in the pairing season, and cocks and hens slaughtered 
indiscriminately without mercy, they would soon disappear alto- 
gether if the stock were not kept up in the recesses of the forest to 
which it is impossible to penetrate. When the pairing season 
commences, about the beginning of April, the male bird collects 
the hens round him by his spel, or love-song. Year after year they 
assemble at the same spots, which thus become known to 
hunter. The spel of the capercali consists of three notes, which are 
repeated continually in regular sequence. ‘The first resembles — 
sound of two dry sticks struck together. The second is like the soun 
ofa cork being drawn out of a bottle. The third has been com 
with the sucking in of the breath, or the sound caused by ——. 
ing an edged tool on a whetstone. It is remarkable that thoug 


* The Game Birds and Wild Fowl of Sweden and Norway; egeer wi 
an Account of the Seals and Salt-water Fishes of those Countries. 
L. Lloyd. London: Day & Son. 1867. 
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during the utterance of the first two notes the capercali is on the 
alert and difficult to approach, yet during the continuance of the 
third and last he becomes perfectly insensible to danger. His head 
js thrown backwards, and his neck waves to and fro; his tail is 
expanded and stands at right angles to his body ; froth issues from 
his mouth, the globe of the eye is covered with the nictitating 
membrane, the organs of hearing are contracted ; he trembles to 
such a degree that the pine on which he is perched vibrates all 
through, and his ecstacy of passion is such that he takes no notice 
of even the report ofa gun. It is at these moments that he falls 
an easy prey to the hunter. By remaining perfectly still during 
the first two notes of the spel, and advancing only while the third 
js being sung, he gradually comes within range, and the fate of the 
noble bird is sealed. Though the hens are far more wary, yet their 
affection is so great that they will often remain by the side of 
their fallen mates, and suffer themselves to be taken with the 
hand. But the cock bird, being more valuable, is more incessantly 
cuted, and the slaughter is so great that numbers of barren 
en met with in the forest that have been unable to provide 
themselves with mates. Where there are several male birds 
together during the pairing season their capture is additionally 
easy; for when not accessible during the continuance of the spel, 
they fight so furiously together as to be totally forgetful of their 
own safety, and the noise made by their bills and their wings is 
sure to attract the attention of the watchful hunter. During 
these combats they have-not unfrequently been secured with the 
hand, The capercali is held in much esteem for the table. In 
former years a cock bird could be bought for a shilling, and a 
hen for sixpence; but these prices have been much augmented by 
the increasing scarcity. 
. Most of the foregoing remarks will also apply to black game, 
which are very abundant in Scandinavia, and in estimation 
rank next to the capercali. Every sort of device is employed 
to shoot, to snare, and to trap them. And as no eflort is 
made to check the prodigious increase of all kinds of vermin, 
winged and four-footed, that swarm everywhere, there is no 
wonder that the numbers of black game are diminished and 
their price doubled. Partridges, which are not indigenous, having 
been introduced into Sweden in the sixteenth century, are com- 
a scarce. The red-legged variety is not known, nor 
ve the attempts to acclimatize the pheasant succeeded hitherto. 
The multitude of birds of prey and of vermin, and the severity of 
the winters, are against the favourable issue of the experiment. 
Though the Scandinavian forests are the native home of the 
woodeock, yet they are so dispersed over an immense area 
that it is extremely difficult to come across them, and 
they offer no inducement to a sporting visitor. Nor have the 
people any notion of cooking them, for they invariably throw 
away the trail. Mr. Lloyd thinks that fewer woodcocks, in 
proportion to their numbers, are killed in Scandinavia than any 
other birds comiug under the denomination of game. His own 
performances never amounted to more than a bag of two brace in 
a day in the interior of the country, and four brace and a half on 
the coast during the migrating season. What is this compared to 
the sport that may be obtained in Ireland, not to speak of the 
Morea, where in twenty days two English sportsmen bagged 
nearly nine hundred woodcocks? Far different is the case with 
wild fowl and aquatic birds generally. The lakes and rivers of 
Sweden swarm with these, and the innumerable islands along the 
coast are their chosen breeding places. During a continuance of 
severe frosts they congregate wherever they can find openings in 
the ice, and the scene at these apertures is extraordinary :— 
_ Figures would give no idea of their numbers; and when they took wing, 
it was not simultaneously, but in succession, like unto clouds of dust that 
arise on a highway when swept by a whirlwind. Owing to their being so 
closely packed together, it would have been impossible for the whole of them 
to have flown up at once ; and when they were all fairly on the wing, they 
literally darkened the air. The open channel spoken of was fringed wit 
the dead and the dying. Many had perished from starvation, whilst not a 
few, owing to their helpless condition, had been killed with sticks, Others, 
again, had been destroyed by birds of prey, more especially eagles, several 
b Sv srang were perched on hummocks of ice, gorged with the blood of their 
Ss. 


The most valuable of these aquatic birds is the eider-duck, whose 
down is an important article of commerce, Of late they have 
been protected from indiscriminate slaughter on certain islands on 
the coast of Norway, and this seasonable measure will no doubt 

to an increased supply of down. At present, despite the 
enormous numbers in the Scandinavian seas, the principal supply 
is obtained from Iceland and Greenland. 

The chase of the seal is an important part of the occupation of 
the Swedish fishermen, Many varieties abound in those seas, and 
the methods adopted for capturing them are diverse. Their sense 
of hearing is so acute, and their love for music so great, that a 
few notes from a flute will bring scores of them to the surface 
within a minute or two. They are intelligent creatures, rather 
fond than otherwise of the presence of man, and easily domesti- 
cated. The Scandinavian seal-hunter shoots, traps, or hooks them 
according to circumstances, but perhaps the favourite plan is to 
shoot them as they are reposing on some isolated rock a little 
above the surface of the water. If not killed outright they are 
Sure to roll off and sink to the bottom, in which case recourse must 

had to the seal telescope, an instrument somewhat similar to 
with which oyster-beds are reconnoitred. The position of 

© seals being thus determined, they are then recovered with 


ppling irons. The walrus, though rarely found out of the 
olar regions, is most assiduously sought for, and, despite the in- 
accessibility of its haunts, is becoming scarcer and scarcer. Man 
is not its only enemy, for it is the favourite prey of the polar bear, 
and if it seeks refuge under water from its formidable opponents 
on land it is attacked by the whale and the swordfish. The 
walrus is extremely whe A to its captor. Its oil is prized more 
than that of the whale; its hide supplies the materials for dress 
and for boots ; its flesh is much esteemed, and its ivory is superior 
to that of the elephant in whiteness and in uonsity. For the 
manufacture of artificial teeth walrus ivory, when obtainable, is 
exclusively used, 


The men of Sweden and Norway have always been mighty 
fishermen, and the cod fisheries give occupation to an immense 
number of hands. The cod is one of the most prolific of fishes, 
zoologists having counted upwards of nine million eggs in a single 
female. The chief seat of the Scandinavian cod fisheries is in the 
Lofoden Islands, on the west coast of Norway. About twenty 
thousand men are employed, and about sixteen million fish are 
captured annually. The Swedish herring fisheries were at one 
time the largest in Europe, but at present, during the temporary 
disappearance of the fish, they have dwindled away. The causes 
which influence the movements of the herring—one of the most 
anew of fish—are a puzzle which naturalists have as yet 
failed to solve. They are not migratory, as was at one time 
believed—that is, they seldom wander far from the place where 
they were bred; but they are influenced by certain hidden and 
unexplained causes at one time to remain for years in the deep 
sea, and at another to come close in to land in enormous numbers. 
During the first half of the sixteenth century herrings entirel 
deserted the Swedish coasts. In 1556 they reap d, an 
remained for thirty-one years in the shallow waters. Throughout 
this period they were taken in incalculable numbers ; “ thousands 
of ships came annually from Denmark, Germany, Friesland, 
Holland, England, and France, to purchase the fish, of which 
suflicient were always found for them to carry away to their own 
or other countries. . . . From the small town of Marstrand alone 
some two million four hundred thousand bushels were yearly 
exported.” In 1587 the herrings oo and remained absent 
for seventy-three years, till 1660. In 1727 they returned, and 
again in 1747, remaining till 1808, and during this last period the 
fisheries were persecuted with extraordinary zeal, industry, and 
success. The Government gave every encouragement to settlers, 
and it was computed that during the last bright years as many as 
fifty thousand strangers took part in them. In 1808 the herrings 
once more disappeared, and have never returned since. Immense 
suffering has of course been inflicted by this paralysis of one of 
the chief industries of the country, and many have been the 
attempted apace of the phenomenon. For a detailed enu- 
meration of these we must refer readers to Mr. Lloyd’s volume, but 
it may be said that experience does not seem to give confirmation 
to any one of them. The cause must still be considered as quite 
unknown ; but we may fairly assume, according to historical pre- 
cedents, that after a certain period of absence the herrings will 
again return. ‘he suffering which has been caused by a belief 
that their stay would be permanent, instead of temporary, will 
on future occasions be lessened by an indulgence in less sanguine 
expectations, 


¥RENCH LITERATURE. 

T is too often repeated, by ignorant and prejudiced persons, that 
amongst our neighbours on the other side of the Channel all 
enthusiasm for noble undertakings is dead, that men of high 
character excite no sympathy, and that selfishness is everywhere 
the order of the day. ‘This very serious accusation is fortunately 
devoid of foundation, as is sufficiently shown by the posthumous 

publication of M. Ampére’s works. Every volume which @ 
ears before the world comes introduced by a short but touch- 
ing preface from some friend who feels a melancholy pleasure 
in bringing his tribute of affectionate remembrance to the name 
of an illustrious man. The other day it was the Prince de Broglie, 
to-day it is M. de Sauley. We have often drawn the attention 
of our readers to the universality of M. Ampére’s genius, There 
was scarcely a branch of literature or of science which he did 
not explore, and which did not afford him the opportunity of 
making new fiiends; for those persons whom community of 

ursuits had once brought into contact with him could not hel 

ing permanently attracted towards a man equally distinguish 
by the noblest qualities of the heart and the highest intel- 
lectual gifts. The new octavo now before us* is devoted 
to a compte-rendu of M. Ampére’s journey to pt and 
Nubia. Before undertaking so distant an ser the author 
surrounded himself with all the books which might supply him 
with the best information on the mysteries of bicreghy iin ; he 
studied Champollion’s grammar, mastered the scheme of the 
language which renders gpa J interesting the ruins of Thebes 
and Cairo, and was soon capable of descri ing in his clear and 
beautiful language, for the benefit of the general public, problems 
till then accessible only to the learned. But, as M. Ampére some- 
where remarks, Egypt offers to us many other points of interest 
besides those connected with archeology. The country itself 


* Voyage en Egypte et en Nubie. Par J.J. Ampere. Paris: Lévy. 
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deserves to be studied, for there is scarcely an element in the 
moral or intellectual civilization of the Old World which has not 
contributed its share towards the greatness of Egypt. It is under 
the impression of such ideas that the reader should take up 
M. Ampére’s present volume, which is one of the most valuable 
in the whole series of his works. 


M. Feuillet de Conches has published separately the correspond- 
ence of Madame Elizabeth *, which forms part of the collection of 
letters and docam~.ts that he is now editing on the history of the 
French Royal ¥ u.nily during the Revolution. Every one knows 
what a bitter controversy has arisen respecting the authenticity 
of certain parts of that voluminous recueil; but the letters of 
Madame Elizabeth are not included amongst the doubtful pieces. 
M. Feuillet de Conches preserves all the biographical and his- 
torical notes contained in the larger work, and he adds a short 
introductory sketch of the life of the princess, as well as a few 
details respecting the persons mentioned in the correspondence. 
The Archbishop of Paris, who saw the proof-sheets as the book 
was passing through the press, remarks in a prefatory letter on 
the edifying nature of the documents here printed. Finally, an 
excellent alphabetical index, a portrait, and some facsimiles of 
autographs, deserve to be noticed. 


The curious book which M. Dauban has just published f is not, 
properly speaking, a history of the National Convention, and of 
the fierce struggle which took piace between the various shades of 
demagoguism as soon as the Kepublic was proclaimed in France ; 
it is a terrible sketch of Jacobinism, when Jacobinism was rampant. 
M. Dauban acknowledges that the Convention too often displayed 
the most wanton cruelty, and brought France nearly to the brink 
of ruin; but he weighs, on the other hand, the great things ac- 
complished by the revolutionary Government, and he is almost 
inclined to strike the balance in its favour. As an introduction to 
the volume, M. Dauban has printed a letter written by himself to 
a Robespierrist friend of his, and which is an eloquent denuncia- 
tion of the Reign of Terror. Why should Republican theories, 
he asks, be doomed to be always under suspicion, and to be con- 
sidered indissolubly associated with misrule and barbarism? To 
this question it would be difficult to give a satisfactory answer ; 
but it is certain that a faithful record of the events which marked 
the year 1793 in France will long tend to discountenance Re- 
publicanism. M. Dauban's work consists chiefly of a reprint of 
a production which had become extremely scarce — we mean 
Beaulieu’s Souvenirs de l Histoire; ou Diurnal de la Révolution de 
France pour 0 An de grice 1797. These Souvenirs had already 
been quoted by several historians, especially MM. Berville and 
Barriére, and although they are far from being impartial in their 
estimates of men and events, they are of the utmost value as 
giving the genuine impressions of a person who related only what 
he saw. Our author has added to Beaulieu’s text a commentary 
or supplement taken from the numerous gazettes of the day, the 
police reports, the publications of Prudhomme, Mercier du Bocher, 
Sirey, &c. Amongst other interesting documents we may mention 
those which concern Marat and Charlotte Corday, the description 
of the execution of Louis XVI. taken from the Magicien Répub- 
licain, an appendix on the trial of Madame Dubarry, &c. A large 
rroportion of the pieces inserted by M. Dauban are quite inédits— 
as, for instance, a letter addressed by Lacroix to Danton, Valazé’s 
account of one of the sittings at the Convention, a number of 
papers concerning Roland and his wife, Xc. Several engravings 
add to the value of the work, because they are the reproduction 
of originals contemporaneous with the events they illustrate. It 
is much to be regretted, however, that M. Dauban has in several 
passages altered Beaulieu’s text, and even occasionally suppressed 
it altogether, Such a system of editing cannot be too severely 
censured. 


Gérard de Nerval is an author very little known in England, 
and almost forgotten even in France, where at the present time 
reputation in the walks of fiction belongs only to those who can 
startle readers by tales of horror, and arrange in true sensational 
dress incidents taken from the murderer’s cell. We must sa 
that it was in some de Gérard de Nerval’s own fault t if 
he did not obtain the high position which he undoubtedly deserves 
on the roll of contemporary literature. Too fond of indulging in 
dreamy tendencies, he could not subject himself to hard work, and 
his passion for mental analysis became ultimately a positive dis- 
ease, which ended in suicide. There was in Gérard de Nerval’s 
character considerable similarity to that of Edgar Poe, but the 
Frenchman’s nature was a far nobler one, and ie never sank to 
that degraded state to which the author of the Raven descended. 
He was thoroughly unpractical; but that is the worse we have to 
say about him. M. Théophile Gautier’s appreciative biographical 
notice will enable the reader to form a very good idea of Gérard 
de Nerval’s character; it serves as a preface to a series of trans- 
lations from the German, made with much taste and fidelity. 
The version of Goethe’s Faust attracted the notice of the poet 
himself, and deserved his approbation. M. Gautier reprints, we 
are glad to see, the three aoe written by his friend ; they con- 
tain some excellent remarks on the dramatic poem of Goethe, and 


* Correspondance de Madame Elisabeth de France, seur de Louis XVI. 
Publice par M. Feuillet de Conches. Paris: Plon, 
+ La Démagogie en 1793 & Paris; ou Histoire, Jour par Jour, de 0 Année 
1793. ParC, A. Dauban. Paris: Plon. 
fr et le Second Faust de Goethe. ‘Traduits par Gérard de Nerval. 
: Lévy. 


on the works of Marlowe and Lord Byron which treat of the 


same subject. 


M. Hachette’s Bibli e Choisie includes first-rate 

tions of the Greek and Latin classics. We have foe 
to notice the Greek anthology; now it is M. Gaucher's Li 
which claims a short mention.* About the historian himse 
what can we say? Very few pr aes respecting his life have 
been handed down to us, and these particulars are ingeniously 
worked out by M. Gaucher in his preface. As a Pompeian Livy 
was essentially a daudator temporis acti; the past appeared to him 
through a prism, which gave it a deceptive hue and made it 
look like perfection. He wrote under the influence of two dis- 
tinct passions—that of the Roman and that of the artist; the 
latter, M. Gaucher thinks, being even stronger than the former, 
With the artist everything effective must be true; if a scene ig 
dramatic and exciting, Livy admits it as beyond doubt genuine 
history. There is, for instance, the ‘famous legendary episode of 
Camillus and Brennus, with the ransom of ee thrown into 
the scales, and the terrible ve victis uttered by the Celtic chief. 
tain. The story is effective, therefore it must be credited, and 
Livy unhesitatingly introduces it into his narrative. This may 
be good in art, but it is not history. We may add that M. Gau- 
cher’s translation is unexceptionable. 


_ M. Hamel’s book comes just at the right timet. A kine of 
international inspection of French and English grammar-schools 
is now taking place, and both countries seem anxious to improve 
their respective systems by engrafting upon them various elements 
borrowed from the traditions of their neighbours. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold suggests the utility of making Eton and Harrow a little 
more like a French college; MM. Demogeot and Montucci point 
with much eloquence to the beneficial effects which the intro- 
duction of athletic sports and a larger share of self-government 
would produce amongst French boys. Now, here is a duodecimo 
professing to give us the history of a collége frangais of the best 
type; let us examine it, and see what it really is. Our readers 
are aware that on the other side of the Channel public education 
is almost entirely under the control of the State, and that even 
when a school or seminary does not immediately belong to the 
University of France, yet it is still in some degree subject to its 
surveillance. Such is the College of Juilly, the history of which 
is related in an interesting manner by M. Hamel. Founded 
under the reign of Louis XL. by the Oratorians, it soon rose to 
considerable eminence, chiefly on account of the enlightened 
system of education adopted within its walls. The student of 
ecclesiastical history need not be reminded that the French 
Oratorians were as distinguished for their liberal views as for 
their earnest piety, and that the extreme suspicion with which 
Richard Simon, Malebranche, and Quesnel were ever regarded 
alike by the Gallicans and the Jansenists was due to the en- 
lightened manner in which they interpreted both science and 
Scripture. After a considerable interregnum, the Oratorians have 
once more taken possession of Juilly, and their aim is, we under- 
stand, to carry out the traditions of their predecessors. With the 
ae of the documents preserved in the school-muniment room, 
M. Hamel has been able to put together a number of very interest- 
ing details as to the teaching and discipline of the place, its 
head-masters and tutors. The pictorial illustrations include a 
view of the school-buildings, a portrait of Father de Condren, who 
founded the establishment, and the facsimile of one of Bossuet’s 
funeral orations. 


Candidates for the doctor’s degree are uniformly expected 
to maintain two public disputations against all comers, and not 
unfrequently these disputations, or ¢héses, as they are called in 
France, assume all the importance of a regular literary tourna- 
ment. As the candidate is at liberty to select his own subject, 
it is taken for granted that he has devoted peculiar care to it, 
that he is thoroughly acquainted with all its bearings, and that 
he is prepared with an instant answer to all objections. A 
collection of these essays (for they are regularly printed) is really 
very interesting; and some of them, developed and revised 
their authors, have become goodly octavos, and taken a permanent 
place in literature. Such, we doubt not, will be the case with 
M. Jeannel’s excellent brochure t, devoted to an examination 
Moliére’s merits as a moralist. It is, however, marked by one 
important error. If we take the French dramatist’s own view of 
the case, as expounded in his Lettre sur U’ Imposteur, we shall find 
that, according to him, a comedy does not professedly aim at any 
moral effect; and, as a dramatic writer, he never attempted to 
moralize. Now, M. Jeannel misses this very point when he accuses 
the author of Zartuffe of being responsible for the want of respect 
which children have for their parents. It is never as fathers that 
Moliére turns into ridicule tis Harpagons, his Gérontes, his 
Jourdains, his Chrysales ; it is on account of some moral infirmity 
with which they are visited. In like manner, if Cléante, Ariste, 
and Béralde are represented as being men of common sense an! 
proper feelings, it is not because they are old bachelors (célibataires) ; 
such an assertion would be a complete non sequitur. M. Jeannel’s 
pene, eye notwithstanding this and a few other defects, 1s, 48 
we have already said, an excellent contribution to the history of 


* Histoire Romaine de Tite Live, traduction nouvelle. Par M. Gaucher. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
t de? Abbaye et du Collége de Juilly. Par Ch. Hamel. Paris: 
ouniol. 
La Morale de Moliére, Par C.J. Jeannel. Paris: Thorin. 
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ch literature. It has been prepared with the most scrupulous 
- and is the result of a profound acquaintance with Moliére’s 
writings. 

M. Auguste Robert’s volume of poetry * has been crowned by 
the Académie Frangaise ; we are therefore bound to admire it. Nay, 
it contains many striking pieces; but we must protest against 
the habitual introduction of a style of literary composition which 
js neither tragedy nor epic nor novel. M. Robert will perhaps 
name Faust as a case in point. Be it so; but Faust is an excep- 
tion, and, with all due re to our author, Goethe stands by 
himself, What critics call a dramatic poem is a work in whi 
there is no unity of design, no plot, no centre of interest. The 
author saves himself the trouble of writing descriptions; he takes 
us from one end of the world to the other without either transition 
or apology; he gives us a tragedy shorn of all the qualities which 
make a perfect drama, an epic utterly devoid of epic graces, 
and a novel where the special difficulties that test the skill 
of a bond fide novelist are studiously avoided. According to 
M. Robert's view, the Reformation accomplished by Luther did 
not go far enough, and he has attempted to describe in his 
dramatic scenes the struggle, not between the German divine and 
the Romish Church, but | Renee the Reformer and those “ad- 
vanced Liberals” who, like Munzer and Carlostadt, wanted to give 
to the movement a political direction. 


The character of Agnés Sorel + has often attracted the notice 
both of poets and of historians, and strange to say, in describing 
that lady’s influence and the part she played in the annals of the 
fifteenth century, historians have generally proved themselves 
farther from the truth than poets. The late M. Vallet de Viriville 
was the first writer who endeavoured to rehabilitate the mistress of 
Charles VII. in the opinion of readers, and he contended that Agnés 
Sorel in reality followed exactly the same line of conduct as 
Joan of Are, dulesing equal patriotism, and endeavouring to 
stimulate the energy of her royal lover. The age of Charles VI. 
and his successor is certainly one of the most interesting in the 
history of France ; the country was in a thorough state of fermenta- 
tion, and by a series of prolonged eflorts, to which all classes of 
society contributed their share, the nationality of a powerful 
— was being asserted. Besides the political struggle which 
marks that epoch, M. Steenackers believes that he can trace the 
refining influence of the fair sex upon the manners both of the 
Court and of the people; and the biography of Agnés Sorel seems 
to him the — way of showing this. The reader must not 
suppose, when he opens M. Steenackers’s thick volume, that it is 
entirely taken up with an account of the Dame de Beauté, as she 
was called. The whole of the tifteenth century is brought under 
review—literature, manners, social and domestic life, religion; in 
fact, our author is rather too discursive. We are somewhat 
startled by a series of extracts from one of Voltaire’s most cele- 
brated poems, and by the extraordinary assertion of M. Steenackers 
that, in the description which the French wit gives of Joan of 
Are and Agnés Sorel, there occurs nothing on their part, either 
in language or in demeanour, gue la plus stricte bienséance ne pit 
approuver, 

M. Gidel has written a very complete and interesting essay } 
on a point of medisval literature which is still very little known 
and comparatively unexplored. The French Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres proposed in 1864, as the subject for 
one of its annual prizes, the following question—What are the 
chief imitations or translations of medizeval romances which have 
been composed in modern Greek since the twelfth century? State 
their origin, qualities, and defects. In treating with much fulness 
this curious topic M. Gidel has easily refuted the erroneous 
opinion still entertained by some critics that the metrical tales 
——. to the Langue d’Oil were mere imitations of forei 
poems. The order he adopts is the chronological one, and the 
first romance he has to deal with is one entitled “The Old 
Knight,” the text of which may be found amongst the MSS. of 
the Vatican Library, and which introduces us to the heroes and 
heroines of King Arthur’s Court. It is amusing to see the Round 
Table designated as ErpoyytAn rpameLa, and some readers would 
hardly suppose that NrZevi3pa stands for Queen Guenevere. One 
of the most singular poems analysed by our author is a kind of 
epic which treats of the Trojan war. hile handling once more 

at trite subject, the descendants of the Hellenes never dreamt 
of referring to Homer and expanding or embellishing some episode 
in the Iliad. They took as their model the trouvére Benoit de 
Saint-More, and were so ignorant of classical mythology that wher- 
ever the French bard introduces the name of Mars, the Greek imi- 
tator translates by the word Mapoc. M. Gidel’s work will ow 
Tepay perusal. He gives us first a short introduction on the Gree 
Writers of the Byzantine period, Nicetas Eugenianos, Achilles 
Tatios, and Heliodoros; he then shows how the conquest of Con- 
stantinople and the Crusades, bringing the East and the West into 
na intercourse with ove another, modified the language and 

terature of Greece. The numerous quotations which he supplies 

Ve peculiar value, inasmuch as they are almost all taken from 
works which exist only in MS., and which therefore are inaccessible 
to the Majority of readers. From the facts collected by our 
author it is evident that the influence of mediwval France over 


; * La Parole et VEpée, Par Auguste Robert. Paris: Didier. 

: _ Sorel et Charles VII. Par F.F. Steenackers. Paris: Didier. 
tudes = 

Paris: the 4 la Littérature Grecque Moderne. Par M. A. Ch. Gidel, 


Hellenic civilization in its various manifestations was both im- 

rtant and lasting. Italy came next, and it would be extremely 
interesting to know in what proportion the Renaissance move- 
ment affected the successors of Aristotle and Plato. M. Gidel 
hints, in the conclusion to his volume, at the probability of his 
dealing with this last subject. We trust that he will fulfil his 
intention. 

M. Georges Murat and the Countess Dash have both made 
the fair sex sit for their portraits. M. Murat distorts ladies 
into caricatures*; he represents them as always acting from im- 
pulse, incapable of reasoning, and the more dangerous because 
they throw into eo < which they wish to serve the whole 
energy of passion. hether in the drawing-room or the vestry 
they rule society, and, generally speaking, rule it very badly, 
because they are never guided by the dictates of logic and prudence. 
If M. Geo Murat is right, it would appear that the French 
Roman Catholic clergy are under petticoat government, and that 
the ladies who reign supreme im the church vestry are sirens of 
the most dangerous kind. So far, he maintains the same idea 
which is developed by the Countess Dash, who lays down the 
proposition ¢ that, if we would get on in the world, we must 

ssess all the secrets of savoir-vivre, and that ladies alone can 
initiate us into the mysteries of that science. Her work is a mixture 
of theory and anecdotes, well written, and full of shrewd remarks 
on contemporary society. As for M, Lermina’s Thomas Vireloquet 
he belongs to that class of moralists who walk about the streets 
Paris in all the tatters of a Diogenes or a Chodruc-Duclosg, lec- 
turing their feilow-creatures in slang, finding fault with every- 
thing, and disclosing, under the pretence of superior wisdom, the 
most repulsive sides of civilized life. 


M. Maxime Ducamp takes us to healthier climes than the maison 
dorée and the masked balls of the Opera. Under his guidance we 
can visit Holland§ intelligently and profitably. Museums, churches, 
manufactures, Universities, everything is accurately described, the 
‘sean being evidently our author’s chief favourites, Art-cata- 
ogues of the collections of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague 
are added to this amusing volume. 


on Salons et Sacristies, Par Georges Murat. Paris: Les principaux 
ibraires. 

+ Comment on fait son Chemin dans le Monde, Par la Comtesse Dash. 
Paris: Lévy. 

t Propos de Thomas Vireloque. Par Jules Lermina. Paris: Pache et 
Deffaux. 


§ En Hollande, Par Maxime Ducamp. Paris: Lévy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR, St. James’s Hall, Monday, 


April 6._SACRED Maidlle. Madame Patey-Whytock, Mr. Sim: 
ves, who will sing * poveer and | Deeper Still,” Waft Her, Angels ” (Handel), and 
Be Thou Faithful unto ath (Mendelssohn). 6s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
Gallery, 1s.; at all Musicsellers’. 


ME: HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS—Monday, April 6. 
LAST CONCERT before Easter.—Mendelssohn’s Pesim, © Judge me, 0 God,” will be 

ated in consequence of the great enthusiasm caused by its performance at the last Concert. 
Belections from Schubert, Gounod, Meyerbeer, Palettrine, Hendsl, Auber, &c. 


Costa. — Wednesday, April 8, the Thirty-sixth Annual Passion Week Per- 
of Handel's MESSTATL Prineipal Vocalists adile. Carola, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santle - The Band and aioe, the most extensive available 
in Exeter wy will consist of, “ usual, nearly 700 Performers.—Tickets, 5s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; 
now ready, a t 6 Exeter H arly ‘Application requisite. Cheques and Post Office Orders 
payable to ‘Mr. James Pack. 


Ceca, UNION.—Lubeck, Auer, and Griitzmacher will 


April ais Jaell, May 5; Popper, ‘Violoncellist from Prague (début), and Antoine 
Rubinstein. May |! Membei 
their Nominations before Hane. to Ashdown & pi 19 Hanover Square. Musical Amateurs 
distinguished in Art and Science, and being nominated, will receive Ilon. Members’ free 
admission. No Persons in future will be admitted without a Ticket. 

Address, by Letter, J. ELLA, Director. 


REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—June 12, 15, 17, and 19, 
1868.-The TICKET OFFICE at the CRYSTAL PALACE opens this Day, from Ten 
till Four, for the issue of Vouchers securing ‘Tickets. 
Letters by Post, enclosing Remittances, duly attended to 
‘At all previous Festivals, as the time drew near, ‘Thousands of Persons from the Country and 
elsewhere were anable to procure such Tickets as ~ he lesired. 
The Festival Committee therefore can only remind intending Visitors that early Application 
alone will ensure the best Positions. 
Norz.—All Cheques or Post-Office Orders to be payable to the Order of Gronce Grove. 


rpue FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 


by FRENCH and FLEMISH ARTISTS will OPEN on Monday, April 6, at the 
Gallery, 120 Pall Mall.—Admission, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 


NATION. AL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION (Third and Con- 
cluding Series) of celebrated Persons who have died since 1800, and of others before that 
date, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, will be OPENED to the Public on Monday, 
Jog 13, 1868.—Admission on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, |s. 
rson; on Tuesdays, 28. 6d. Season Tickets, available also for the Private View 
btained at the South Kensington Museum, 


(pri 11), 58. each, may be o! 
pen from 10 a.m, till 7 p.m 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


LITERARY FUND.—The SEVENTY-NINTH 
ene alae will take place in the New Hall of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Wednesday, May 
The Right Hon. HENS AMIN pean. | First Lord of the Treasury, in the Chair. 


The Stewards will be 
4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
FUND. — Founded 1810. 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT 
Incorporated be Royal Charter, 1827._The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of the 
SOCIETY will be held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, on Saturday, the 9th of May next. 
Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A., in the Chair. 
Phe = ye and Donations will be received by Messrs. Samvuex Scorr & Co., Bankers, 


vendish Square,or by the Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS U. THISELTON, Secretary. 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


ASSOCIATION DES PROFESSEURS DE | FRANGCAIS.— — 
—La DIX-NEUVIEME ASSEMBLEE GENERALE TRIMESTRIELLE DE 
LASSUCIATION DES PROFESSEURS DE FRANCAIS fixée par l’Article 25 du Régle- 
ment au 18 courant, est ajournce au Samedi 25. 
Apres lecture du compte-rendu du trimestre, il sera peeeias ala discussion des Rapports des 
Co: Commissaires en A 


es Frangais et Anglais sur 1 
Par ordre du Conseil, 
EDM. GRAILLOT, Sec. Hon. 
2 Avril, 1868. 4 Brydges Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
KHASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President. 


His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Ch Hor of the Uni 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Assistant- Masters. 
The Rev. F. W. BURBRIDGE, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s Coll. Camb. 
The Rev. A. K. CHERILL, M.A., St. John’s Coll. Camb, 
Madern Languages—Mons. JUSTIN AUGUSTE LAMBERT. 
Drawing, §c.—Mr. W. CLIFTON. 


he next commences on May 9, 1868. 
may be i from the Secretary, J. H. Campion Cores, Esq., Eastbourne, 


y of Cambridge. 


QUEENS COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnel 
Park, Camden Road, L 
The Summer Term is from "April 30. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee ~~ Residents i in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee fo inE y School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
‘or Prospectuses, t v.-Patrons Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Monzt, 
at the College. 


(THE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, S.W. — Head- 
aster—The Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., M.D., F.R.A.S. Mathematics, 
Clams Sciences, Experimental and Natural, English, ker taught with the following results 
1. Second Vrangler and Smith’s Prizeman in 1868. 
Sixth 
inor Scholarships at St. John’s College, 
Special for the Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, Gandhures, Direct Commis- 


sion 
T he First Place on the Sandhurst Examination List has been obtained Three times out of 
Five by these Specials. 


DURHAM SCHOOL.—FOUR d probably FIVE) KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be open for COMP. ——# IN in November next, value £10, for 
Five Years each.—For further information apply to the Heap- Master. 


OLFE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Lewisham Hill, ‘Blackheath. 


Hea: T. BRAMLEY, Queen's Coll. Oxford. A sound CLAS- 
SICAL ATION modern Terms, &c., apply to the Heav-Masrer, 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A COURSE of INSTRUCTION 

specially adapt eo ton for the above will begin on April 21, at the Civil 
Service Hall, 12 Princes Bayswater, W.—For ‘Terms, Retereuces, and Names of 
Successful Students, apply to ‘A. D. Spaance, M.A. 


W OoLWIcH CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 


NE.—Rey. Dr. HUGHES, Wrangler (Joh. Coll. Cam.), receives into his House 
TWELVE PUPILS for the above. Has passed over 300. —Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


COMMISSIONS, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH.— 


A MILITARY TUTOR, who refers to the Pare of 
Gendidates, Bes afew VACANCIES.—Address, Mr. A. D. M.A., 2 = 
yew 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT for INDIA.—CANDI- 
DATES for the Public Works CINE ment for India may be successfully prepared fo poms $3 

their Examination by a CIVIL & “NGI EEK of great experience, assisted by a Scientific 

tactical Geodesy, Fie orks, &¢. &¢.—For Terms, address W. Rumore 5 st 

minster Chambers, London, 8. : 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. J AMES SHERRAY, M.A. 


continues to receive PUPILS. During the last Fourteen years Mr. Suearar oe 
constantly engaged in preparing Gentlemen for the various Depart: been 
Military and Civil, pia Ind “Batters a of the Public Service, 


EDUCATION, at BROMSGROVE HOURE, 


ydon, unter the Superintende ence Re H. JOHNSTON 
matical fessor and Chaplain in the late Roy al College, 


UN IVERSITY PREPARATION.—A CLERGYMAN (Fan (First 


Classman) receives into his House THREE PUPILS. ‘acancy after 
Address, Kev. LL.D., Wimborne, Dorse Easter. 


PPOLKESTONE.—The Ite. L. ACLAND, M.A., wishes for 
a few additional PUPILS to be ared for the Army, Universities, or Professional 


| Life.—Terms and references on applicat! cor N.B. _N.B.—The Climate is healthy and very bracing. 


SACRED H HARMONIO SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, | 


HE GRANGE, Ewell, Surrey.—Dr. BEHR, assisted by a 
Resident Staff ‘| Tutors, Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, in high honours, mf 
a limited number of PUPILS for the Public Schools and Competitive Examinat ations.—For 


| particulars, apply to Dr. Bear, as above. 


Ts are requested to pay their SUBSCRIPTIONS and send in | 


RSSLEY, shire—The Rev. WALTER M. HATCH, 
Fellow of New Col lege, Oxford, has Vacancies wd how - of GENTLEMEN 

for the Public » Twenty-five 
Guineas a Term. 


AY Re TREUX, Lake of Geneva. — Mr. RENKEWITZ 
receives into his House PUPILS for the ne A of the 1s Freash, German, Italian, and 

Spanish sanguenes. Instruction in all usual Branches of Education, combi 

Comforts. ‘Terms, 50 Guineas.—Prospectuses \ on application at Mr. G. Mus’, 


| Bookseller and Stationer, 3 Old Jewry, "Pondon, E 


OBLENZ, Rhine.—An ENGLISH GENTLEMAN (M.A, 


Cam.), assisted by a Resident Tutor, a duate of Oxford, receives EIGHT PRIVATE 
PUPILS, who are prepared for the Army, —, or Public Schools, and have 
opportunities of Soustine the German and French nguages. Each Pupil hasa conarte 
room. ‘The highest references. ‘Terms, 120 to 150 Guineas, according to age.— Address, B, 
Burrox, Esq., Coblenz. 


.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A, Cantab., 


Scholar of his College, assisted by an Oxford Graduate in Honours, reseives 
PUPILS 1 oe Sais House to prepare tor the Public Schools, &c. Climate specially suitable for 
delicate Boys. ‘Terms, 80 to 160 Guineas per annum, according to age.—Address, . G. TB, 
Kynepon, Dawlish. 


A sistance MAN, near London, taking Elder Pupils, requires 


ASSISTANCE 3} hoon daily, in French and eas tin. An Oxford Grad 
rred. Lodyings good; Stipend adequate.. —Address, A AB. Post Office, Southgate, N. nee 


‘A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, experienced in Tuition, 
with a thorough knowledge of French and German, desirous of meeting with 
NON-RESIDENT TUTORSHIP in a Nobleman’'s or Gentleman's Family. The highest 
references given.— Address, L. H., 19 Lancaster Koad, Westbourne Park, Ww. 


N OXFORD B.A., age Twenty-eight, a good ( Classic, and 
nssessing a knowledge of French and German, offers his services as PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. Salary, £200 a year.—Address, A. P., 13 Abingdon Villas, Kensington, w. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 


fom of Subscription to New Members: Entrance Donation, £1 1s.; Annual Subscription, 


All persons can at once become Members, and will receive, wow he the a in return for 
the becription of the current Year (due last January), Chromo-L the following 


“THE PROCESSION OF THE MAGI,” 
From the Fresco, by Andres del Sarto, in the Cloister of the Annunziata at Florenee. 
THE VISION OF SAINT BERNARD,” 
From the Painting, by ‘Sittepinn Lippi, in the Badia at le 7 
Specimens of these Publications may be seen in the Rooms of the 
24 Old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


HE DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY are OPEN DAILY to the free inspection of the Public. Prospectuses and 
Lists of Works on Sale will be sent by post on application to 

24 Old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to 
render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. ‘The Coffee-room, with extensive 
has enlarged and improved. Communications to“ The will be 
promptly 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, 


Richmond Hill, 8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 


tT 
St. VINCENT’S HOME for DESTITUTE BOYS, Park 
House, North End,Fulham. The most Cheaply Conducted Institution in England. 

EIGHTY DESTITUTE BOYS, received from the Courts and Alleys of London and A 
vicious teaching of the Streets, are Supported, Clothed, and E at this O 
cost of little over £10 a year. The Management is cutirely grotunoms, 80 that Scbseiber 
may be sure that the money they contribute shall do more direct and real good to the Poor 
than in the majority of similar pnesmetsene. Help is earnestly solicited in order to enable 
the Committee to Purchase the HOUSE they at present occupy. Contributions of Fi 
Articles, &c., for the Bazaar,to be held at the Hanover Square Rooms, on the ist, 2nd, 
3rd of June next, in aid of Bay) pe F ae be thankfully received and acknowledged, 
by Georce Biounr, E Burlington 8 treet, Regent Street ; or Subscriptions m 
paid to the account of the “ st. Vincent” 's Home,” at the London Joint-Stock Bank, Pall Mall. 


pus LONDON FEVER. HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 


UNDS. 

Donations and Subscriptions wilt be Seuetally received by Messrs. Dimsdale & Co., 
50 Cornhill ; Messrs. Drummond & Co., Charing Cross ; Messrs. Coutts « Co., Strand ; Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street; and by the undersigned, at the Hospital, Liverpool Road, N. 

CHARLES F. INN, Secretary-_ 


HE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
Waterloo Bridge Road. Instituted 181¢.—The Sufferings of Ba helpless Children from 
Disease and Poverty are such as to call forth the utmost sympat d consideration of the 
Humane and Charitable. 
ah useful Hospital, which has done so mush fs for the relief of increasing numbers of these 


Mest utter, Bansvay, & Co.,77 Lombard Street; and Messrs. Courts & Co. 
180 Waterloo Bridge Road, 8. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. 


” 

N CHANCERY.—“SURVILLE v. CHARCHY and Another, 
Bordeaux and London.—At the Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, on Wednesday, 
April 8, at One o'clock precisely, by Order of Cuantes Thornton Grarnore n, Esq., Receiver 
in Chancery for the above Estate, the carefully-selected Stock of the late Firm of Ae, 
& Co. (formerly of F. F. Crossmann & Co.), consisting of ond GERMA AN, 
rincipally stored in, their Duty- aid ¢ Cellars, Mincing Lane and p 
W:'s'T. RE ESTELL, Sworn Brokers, 40 Great ‘Tower Street, City, E.C. 


DE LA RUE & CO’S PATENT PLAYING 
Mogul Haye (or tne cheer Varieties, Highlanders 


ILLIARDS.— THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD- TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—14 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Established 18l4. 


QFERA GLASSES for WEDDING } PRESENTS $3.—All 1 the 
Best Patterns in po, Ivory, Enamel, and Aluminium, fitted with BU. 
FINE LENSES.—B. ARNOLD 72 Baker Street, W.,Sole West-end Agent. 


OLDSMITHS’ “ALLIANCE, “Limited, 11 ‘and 12 Cornhill, 


that 

London, MANUFACTURING SILVERSMI THS, have the pleasure to announce 

they have recently finished several new Patterns of 8 VER TEA and COFF se SERVICES 

of the most elegant desizn and highest finish. ‘Che following are much approv 

THE GORDON PATTERN, 
Richly Chased. 


THE BEADED PATTERN, 


With Engraved Shieids, d. 

Silver Coffee Pot ........++ 17 8 0 | Silver Coffee Pot .... 
Silver ‘Tea Pot... 13.12 0 Silver ‘Tea Pot..... 0 


Silver Sugar Basin vee 8 0 0 | Silver Sugar Basin 
Silver Cream Ewer ....... 810. 0 Silver Cream Ewer .. 


18 0 
£4110 0 
Epergues 
Silver Table and Presentation Plate, including wanes Inkstands, Prize Cups, 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of which will be forwarded on application. 
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OOLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND. 


oes RESPECTING oe OUT OF THE COMMON FUND. 


mely, in the of 
of cite of Cornwall, of any a: or of any dean and 
copter church or of on oe ang vicar, or perpetual curate, as such, or of a body of tri 

ing po 


I. The Con i are a d forthwith to augment to the same amount of £300 
the Soome et every Benches’ which has a like am as abor of 4,000, and is in private 


in any patronage whatsoever than as above mentioned; condi- 
that sne-hal of hf sum required to effect be pi from non- 


are also prepared to endow a limited number of new Churches to 
which Districts shall have been fogally assigned since the Ist of March 1864, containing in each 
case a population of not less than 4,000 persons, and not being situated within the limits of the 

ish of Manchestert, provided that the formation of any such District shall not 
involve the reduction below 4,000 persons of the population of any other Benefice receiving a 
Grant from the Commissioners on the ground of population; the Grants to churches of this 
character which may be in public patronage to be made, to the extent of £200 a year, uncondi- 
tionally, and to those in private patronage, tog the extent, of £100 a year, upon condition that 
gn endowment of equal value d fro 1 sources. 

No application will be eligible for committe under this Regulation unless and until a 

, in which at least one halfof the sittings are free, shall have been built and consecrated, 
anda separate District shall have been legally assigned thereto. 

IV. The Commissioners are further prep pared to receive, on or before the 30th of 

1968, offers of Benefactions of not less than £100each in value towards makin; ne better pro ovision 
fre cre a with a view to such offers being met by the Board with Grants, during 
the 

The distribution of these last-mentioned Grants will be made subject to the following general 


LA Benefacti ion from trustees, or from any Diocesan or other society or body of contributors, 
as well as from an individual, whether such Benefaction consist of money, land, house, 
site for a house, tithe, or rentcharge, any or all, may be met by a Grant from the Com- 
missioners; but neither a Grant from Queen Anne’s Bounty, nor a Benefaction yaad 
met by such a Grant, nor money borrowed of Queen Anne's Bounty, nor a 
the revenues of any Ecclesiastical Corporation aggregate or 50! et (except as ‘wader 
mentioned), nor any endowment, bequest, gift, or benefaction already secured to a 
benefice or church, can be met by a Grant from the Commissioners. 

2, The Grants will consist of perpetual annuities in all cases except those in which with a 
view to the provision of Parsonage Houses, or for other reasons, it may appear to the 
Commissioners to be especially desirable that Capital should be voted. 

3. No single Benefice or proposed District will be eligible to receive a Grant of a larger sum 

£50 per annum, or of £1,500 in capital, and in no case will the Grant cuseet in value 
the Benefaction offered, the Grant being estimated as worth thirty years’ purchase. 

4, Districts proposed, but the formation of which shall not have been legally completed on or 
before the Ist of January 1869, will not be eligible to receive Grants, except in cases where 
the amount of Benefaction offered would, with the Commissioners’ Grant, be sufficient to 
provide an income of £150 per annum. 

5, In selecting cases priority will be given to those which, having regard to income, popula- 
tion, and area, or any of them, shall appear to be the most necessitous. 

6. A Benefice held contrary to the provisions of the Fisselliy Acts, as applicable to new 
Incumbents, will not be considered elizible for a Gra’ 

7. ABenefice which has received a Grant is not disqualified, on the offer of a further Bene- 
faction, from competing for a further Grant in any subsequent year. 

8. The Benefaction, if in cash, and the Grant, if it consists of capital, may, in the case of 
Benefices existing on the Ist January 1869, with the consent of the Commissioners and 
the Bishop of the Diocese, be laid out in the purchase of land, or tithe rentcharge, within 
the Parish or District, or in the purchase or erection of a Parsonage House. 

9, Every application must contain a specific offer of a Benefaction, and must reach the Com- 
missioners’ Office on or before the 30th of November 1868, in order to render it eligible to 
compete for a Grant in the Spring of 1869; and in the event of a Grant being made to a 
Benefice, the Benefaction, if in money, must be paid to the Commissioners on or before 
the Ist of June following. 

The ing Regulations, so far as ow, relate to Divisions I. IT. and TIT., will continue in 

fm AY it of March 1869; and so far as they relate to Division IV., to the 30th of 
jovember 

All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, Ecclesiastical Commission, 

10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W., and the postage prepaid. 

By Order of the Board, JAMES J. CHALK, Secretary. 

* If any Benefice shall have been since the 4th February 1864 reduced in value by a volun- 
tary alienation of income to a daughter Church, or otherwise, the Commissioners will not make 
good the deficiency so resulting. 

+ Having regard to the provisions of “* The Parish of Menchester Division Act,” by which 
jal fund is created for th he endowment and oiebhe te the of Cures within the parish of 

ester, Part IL1. wil that parish, and Parts I. and II. as 
le to itonlyina qualified sense. 
t, Where the Incumbent of a Benefice is willing to surrender a portion of the endowment of 
Benefice towards augmenting the income of a District Church, such surrender will be 
as a Benefaction of a sum equal to seven years’ purchase of the net annual income so 


Me, J. H. WOOD, 10 Cornhill, E.C., NEGOTIATES 

ANS on Freehold and Leasehold Property, Reversions and Life Interests, Personal 

Seri w with Lite Assurance, Buys and Sells Stocks and Shares, effects Life — with 
Negotiates Partnerships, and advises confidentially on Financial Matters. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 

INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., » Sock ond aa Dealers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 

lishe 


T. McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 


Val EANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art which, with 
luable Pictures, it is so dangerous to neglect.—T. McLEAN, 7 Haymarket. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS _ and 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. id. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


CuURCH and DOMESTIC DECORATION—PAINTED and 
RE AINE D GLASS WINDOWS—GLASS and MARBLE MOSAIC—and ART FURNI- 
and Estimates Furnished.—HARLAND & FISUER, «3 Southampton Street, 

Illustrated priced Catalogue of Church Furniture and Decoration tree. 


AVERS, BARR: AUD, & WESTLAKE, Artists in GLASS, 
1 few a PAINTING, and MOSAICS, and Designers of MONUMENTAL BRASSES, 
Ende ee t, Bloomsbury, London, and at 93 Bridge Street, Manchester. 


CHURCH 


PATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILEs, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, ee 
London Agents, HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical D thampton Street, 
rand, where Designs and ali Information may bel ‘had. 


RQUET SOLIDAIRES.—HOWARD & SON’S PATENT 


by improved ston FLOORS and BORDERINGS for Rooms, alls, &c., being Manufactured 
perfectly. Mechinery, are laid complete at less cost than ‘Lurkey Carpets, and stand 
26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


Cov: E ERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 
tees and Two Easy Chairs, a creat improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. 
Oniyof FL & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. : Factory, 
Sand 35 Charle Street. ~An \n Illustrated © ata ogue post free. 


> 
CHUBL'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
CHUL -door Latches, Cash and Deed Benes, Strong-room Doors. 
Street. Paul's Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord’ 
»Liverpool; and Fields, W olverhampton. —Iilustrated Price List sent free. 


O MORE CRINOL INE ACCIDENTS. 


THoMson S “ZEPHYR INA,” or “WINGED JUPON,” 
tten OF Peet? |Crinoline. Registered January 16, 1863. An entirely new form, which no 
sibility of the ion (eseription can possibly convey.—Complete freedom of motion.—No pos 
ever effected in ering cutangled. —Made in two shapes, one the most perfect train 
crinoline; the other a round shape specially ay for walking costume 


GPANISH COLONIAL £8 PER CENT. LOAN, 1868, 
RR £2,335,000 NOMINAL, OR £2,171,550 EFFECTIVE, 
For the 4 secured Colonies of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Tier M: t! 
with the of the Conn nif af the above Loa, 
h the Spanish Government for 


Messrs. 
leone of now to receive Subscriptions te at their Office, 
jury. 
rt. 3 of the said Decree the Government of Her 7 ent 
sinking Fund of this Loan, and by Art. 4 it secures it provinces of 
Porto Rico, and the Phillippine Islands. wenues ofthe 
The Loan will pocmitted in in Bonds to Bearer of £100, £500, and £1,000 each, bearing interest 
Tr cent. per Annum, 1868, with Coupons attached, payable H rif-yearl 
| the Otlices of Messre B Ay in 


¢ Bonds are by the Contract expressly exem: from Taxes or Duties of every kind 
the p part of the — h Severpment, on and they will be signed by a representative ofthe the Spanish 
purpose. 
y the operation of a cumulative Sinking Fund the Bonds repayable ifteen 
aw operation will be in Fi Years 
The Bonds to be redeemed will be determined by Half- Drawings, in the 
Notary Public, in January and July in each th bende wil 


at par, without any deduction, at Offices of Messrs. Biscnorrsaeim & Gos.nscumror, in 
the fol March 1 and September! in each Year. ‘he First Drawiug will 
ep juary | 


in Janua 
The price of Emission is £93 per £100, payable as follows : 


‘for Inte diate T terest 
for rm. 
Geducting Income Tax 3 


£91 per Cent. 


Subscribers m anticipate the above periods of Payment, and receive » Discount at the rate 

of £4 per cent. per 4 

I f failure to of the above Instalments at the prescribed period, all previous 
Payments will be liable to 

Application must be made in the annexed form, to the » Imperial Bank, Lothbury, accom- 
pa: by a Deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount applied 

In = the not the whole the Surplus will be returned. 

Scrip for the Banker's Receipt for the First Instal- 
ment which will be issued as soon as possible payment of the 

Ins men 

Certified Translations of the Documents relating to this Loan be t flices 
Baxter, Rose, Norton, & Co.,6 Victoria Street, Westminster Al bbey, 

Pp tuses and Forms of Applicati be obtained at the lace, essrs. 
Founder's Co and at the Imperial ‘Bank lace, of Messrs 
all Payments are to be made. 


St once COLONIAL £8 PER CENT. LOAN, 1868,— 
Teed OTICE is Hereby Given. that the SUBSCRIPTION LIST of this ‘Loan will be 


April 2, 1868. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bonhes. agg Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Aong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers 
and Interest allowed Es Credit Balance does not fall below 2100." 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
ditto ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Tusive Menthe, pestionlons of which may be 
obteined on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ae Pensions realized 
UT description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
nsac 


4 J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HAND-IN-HAN D FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —45 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of 2bove Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


al 
I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820, 
The Security of a Suheeribed, Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ pure’! e total Annual Income. 
Eighty per cent. of the Pivate ‘divide d among ti.e Assured every Fifth rem. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium tor the First Five Nears, 
‘The most liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values 
Whole World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children 
‘Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
e revised Prospectus, w: rticulars and ‘Tabies, to 
Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 J’all Mall, 5.W., and of Lays 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


Established 1824. 


The Annual Income, steadily | £218,000 


ane Fund, safely invested, is over ........ 1,507,000 
ded to Policies at the last Division’ beans ++ £272,682 
The Petal Claims by Death paid amount to £2,309,876 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 

EDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where the age does not exceed 
Sixty. one half of the Annual Premiums during the first Five years may remain on credit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 
v4 »W RATES OF PREMIUMS FOR YOUNG LIVES, with early participation in 

rofits. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without Profits, by which the Sum 
Assured becomes payable on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, whichever event 
shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at ra‘ rtioned to the i dl risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. —Claims paid Thirty days after proof of Death. 


The REVERSIONARY poms at the Gui uennial Division in 1867 averaged 
Cent., and the CASH BONUS 26 per Cent., on th 7—-4 paid in the F ive years. me 
THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROF ITS ‘ill, take place in January 1872, and persons who 
ffect New Policies before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division 
Sdditional share of Profits over later Entrants. to one year's 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


Can be } 
Manufactucers of the “G love Fitting” if preferred._W. 8. THOMSUN & CO., 


13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
469 
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[PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIPED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
Insurances due at LADY-DAY should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 
day. April 9), or the same will become void. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
SQcorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 
Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions. 


Prompt Settlements. 
37 Cornhill, London, ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


FOUNDED 
I EGAL and GENERAL LIFE “ASSURAN CE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by he J ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
tetal Profits as Bonus ; peculiar Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are j 1 by special against liability to future question, 
New Assurances in 1867 
Cor ling New Premi 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


A.D. 1720. 
EXCHANGE ASSURAN CE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHAKLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor, 
Directors, 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt 
Mark Currie Close, 
Edward James Daniell, Esq 
William Davidson, 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, bsy. 
redk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq 
Riversdale Win. Grenfell, Esq 
Francis Alexander Hamil William Wallace, Esq 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 
Medical Referee~—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., 
OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days aiowet for payment of F toca PREMIUMS falling 
due at Lady-day will expire on April 9. 
‘FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be “eflected on advantageous terms, 
The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 
annum. 
No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing- Machines. 
The Reversionary Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assure 
Equivalent reductions have been made in the ’remiums payable by persons who preferred 
that torm of Bonu 
The Divisions of Profit take place every Five years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on one Life. 
This Corporation affords tothe Assured — 
Liberal par Repetien, in Profits, with the guarantee of a large te fnaaae Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partners! 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office, whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


TICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, and their 
Be TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVERCOATS, are patronised by 
‘Travellers all over the World. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, One Guinea. 
RIDING HABITS, Three to Six Guineas.—EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS Complete. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


QERVANTS’ LIVERIES, Best, at Moderate Prices. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


PARMER & ROGERS respectfuily intimate that they allow 
for READY MONEY @ DISCOUNT of FIVE PER CENT. upon all “Purchases 
exceeding 20s. 
_ Regent Street, London, and Marlborough House, Brighton. 


William Tetlow Esq. 
Wilmot Hollan 

Egerton Esa. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq 

Geo. Forbes 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Kobinson, Esq. 
Samuel Leo Schuster. Esq. 
EricCarrington Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 


Fa ARMER & ROGERS announce the completion of their 
Arrangements for the present Season, and their Magnificent Variety 
ot SUAWLS, CLOAKS, SILKS, FANCY COSTUMES, and DRESSES. 
Costumes or THe Season. 

THE HYACINTH. 

NARC SE, 

POMP ADOUR. 

MARITANA ROBE DE SOIE. 


Cxroaxs or tne Season, ror tHe Paomenape. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
PAULINE. 
FLORETTE, 
THE GEM. 
All graceful Shapes, and exquisitely trimmed. 
Opera CLoaks or tue Season. 
‘THE TYCOON, made without a ey elegant and graceful. 
THE UMRITSER, bordered Opera Cloak. Great care has been bestowed upon the manu- 
facture of this Novelty, which is one of the most successful Indian effects ever produced. 
‘The above exclusive and recherché Novelties have been designed expressly for FARMER 
& ROGERS, and can be eurcheeed s _ at their Establishments, 171, 173, 175, and 179 Kegent 
Street, London, and 


ANGSTERS’ UMBRELLAS.—FOUR PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED. — To prevent mistakes the Public are respectfully informed that all 
Umbrellas of Sangsters’ make have their Name attached, and that their only Estublishinents 
are 140 Regent Street, 94 Fleet Street, 10 Royal I 5C 
Sun-Shades, Parasols, Walking Sticks | and Canes, Riding and and | Driving Whips. 


T* TENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned against various d In preserving somewhat the appearance 
of the Original, but allits esential advantages 
Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label** Tucker’ Patent,’ *and a Number. 
The Smee’s Spring Mattress,'Tucker’s Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the +1862, and may 
and 


be obtained, price from 25s., of most and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
‘WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E. Cc. 


DIN NER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
Tho Oe So be has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
‘A ae assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 17 1760. 
HU RNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they they 


are the Cheapest in the End._DEANE & CO.'s Priced FURNISHING LIST, gratis 


and post-free, enumerates the 


ading Articles from all the various Departments of their 
Establishment, and is arranged to facilitate Purchasers in thes Selection of Goods. It comprises 


a 
Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass G 
DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, one Bridge. Established a.v. 1700, 


[April 4, 1868, 


RARE, OLD WINES, for CONNOISSEURS. 
HEDGES & BUTLER invite ion to their extensive Stock of Choice Old PORT, 
ected and bottled with the utmost care, aud now in the highest state of pertection’ 
cmbractn the famed Vintages of 1820, ise is0, 1817, 1858, 1861, and 1863, ranging in prices 
m 428. to 1448. per dozen. White. Port (very rare), 728.; Pale and Brown Sherry, upwards 
of 30 years old, 120s.; choice old East India aes 84s.; remarkably tine East India M 
very old in bottle, 96s. ; Chateau Lafitte, 84s., 96s. ; Chateau u Margaux. + 60s. 1.» 728. : in 
Cabinet, 1834 Vintage, 10s.; Imperial Tokay, Ane old Sack, Malmsey, 


Vermuth, &c. 
Wines for Ordinary Use: 
Claret ee oe 18s., 203., 248., 303., 363. per doz, 
Sherry oe eo oo ee 30s., 368., 423. per doz, 
eo ee oe oe 24s., 368., 428. per doz, 
Char oe «+ 36s., 42s., 488., 60s. per doz. 
eck “Moselle” oe oo ee 48s. doz. 


Fine Old Pale Brandy .. 
will be forwarded immediat & 55 nt St 
an 30 King + Road, Brighton (originally Established a.p. 1667). F ree Landon, 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
are now being oy a4 in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks. by FIND. 
LATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London isi ze, 8. SE, 


YEAS and COFFEES. — E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 


Merchants.—Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. an for Household Use ; Fine 
SOUCHONGS, 3s. 6d. and 4s., for the Drawing-room; in ‘Tine of 6 Ibs., 14 lbs. and 20 lbs. A 
Reduction of 14. per Ib. on 14 lbs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount allowed for Gat 
with pels en amounting to £7. Fine COFFEES, 4d. and Is. 8d, 
per oice O 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards London, W.— 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey’s Sauce. Sarnples and General Priced 
atalogue post free on application. 


K. LAZENBY & SON | beg to dir to direct attention to the following 


per dozen, 

HERRIES—Good Dinner Wines ........ 218., 308, 
HERRIES—Fine Wines, Fale or Golden 428, 
48s, 


AMONTILLADO and MANZANILLA 
VINO ee are Full, Dry Wine 


PO ted 
PORTS_— a Bottled 
CLARETS—Pure Sound Win 
CLARET 


D 


—Fine, with Bouquet .. : 
and fine Dry Wines, quarts, 36s., 


CHA pints, 208., 
CHAMPAGN st Brands, Rick and Dry. quarts, 728.; pints, 363., 298, 
GoGNac GRANDIES_Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s., 72s., 908. 


The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Ua le dow age numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and Bave imported and laid down a large 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their ign ¢ have enabled them to 
do to great advantage. ‘Their Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of P. ppke} 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the ¢ celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and ¢ nd fi 

by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations My 


pat up and la belied, in —. imitation ot their 3, with a view to mislead th lic, 
having a ocuring the Genuine Articles are respecttully informed that 
can be had direct from ine avufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 kdwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested | on observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Ex:zapeta Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in of the 9th July, 1858, and without it can be e. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edw ards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compell led to give this Daution, trees the fact that their 
bels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchase 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


ASSAM TEA.—_THE UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
Limited (incorporated 1862), are now prepared to deliver their TEAS as received pure 
and direct trom the Company's Plantations in m, in Packages from 1b. to ibs. 
‘Terms—Cash. Campoi, 2s. 6d. per Ib.; Souchong, 3s. per Ib.; and Pekoe, 4s. per Ib. 

must be by R and should'be ad to the ‘of the Depit of 
UPPER_ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
8 King William Street, London, E 
PURE CHOCOLATE.—COMPAGNIE COLONIALE 


PARIS.—The purity and quality of this Chocolate, which is far to 
ever introduced into England, are certified by a Commission of the Faculty of 
Paris, and by Dr. Hassall, of the Analytical Sanitary Institution, London. 
GENERAL AGENCY, 44 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
WEST END DEPOT—FORTNUM, MASON, & CO, 181 PICCADILLY. 
And to be had at the principal Italian Warehouses, Grocers’, and Confectioners’. 


BARCLAY, SON, & CO. (late Frenp & Co.)—CANDLES 


’ with SELF-FITTING ENDS. 


Prize Medal Paraffine Candles 8d. per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Condics one 6d. 
Petro-Stearine Candles 2d.» 
Stearine Candles ” 
Patent Wax Sperm. Candles ..... 10}d. 
Petroline Transparent Candles with pl: Is. ” 


12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Sq 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “ UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J.C, & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*%* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
/TERS ( Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
&c., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's s Lane, Cannon Street, London. 
EPSINE.—Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. —MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES and LOZENGES — the popular remedy for Weak 
Digestion. Manufactured by ‘I’. Monson & Son, 31, 33, 124 Southampton Kow, ussell 
pn London, W.C.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s. 6d. Globules i in Bottles, trom 28. 


LIXIR DE SPA.—Prize Medals, London, 1862 ; Paris, 1867. 
The finest TABLE LIQUEUR, Tonic Stimulant and Digestive ; pomeane 's delicate 
Odour and exquisite Flavour: distilled by SCHALTIN, PIERRY, & CO., Belgian 
Sole Consignees, SCOTT BROS., 8 Duke Street, Adelphi. Sold by all the Picading 
and Spirit Merchants, 3s, . 6d., bs. 6d. and 10s. 6d. per Bottle. 


GALV: ANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALYSIS, 

RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout. Sciatica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgit, 
and L Complaints, "Nervous Deafness, Epilepsy, Indigestion, Functional Disorde: cif 
ON LOAD or ascertaining the efticacy, a TEST of real VOLTA-EI LECTR a 
applicable CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and Poeket Batteries, will be sent gratis for TA 
Prices from 5s. to 22s. according to power. Bands restoring exhauste hiet 
Energy. 30s. to 408. New Patent Self- Cha £3 to £4 complete. by 
L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic Establishment, 200 Regent 
ndon. 


ITHER’S CELEBRATED DENTIFRICE for Cleansing 
and Preserving the TENTH ay prepared solely by Wei 
Chymists to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 9 Bruton Street, Lerkeley Square, W.; an 
101 High Street, Oxford.—Makers of the celebrated Perfume. the * Dark Blue.’ 


DENTISTR ?Y—PAINLESS and ECONOMICAL. —Combining 

4 from Pain all the most recent perfected Lewin 

1 System 

& Simeon state they are the "practitioners in its integrity of the Orisios Ly the 
feat thus summarily charac 


» a lit, d a wondertully natural life-like appearance. 
MOSEL SONS (the Oldest Established English ‘Street, 


Oxford Street, and 448 Leen posite Charing Cross Station and over the Telegra| 
Teeth from 5s. Sets from 5 30 Guineas. Consultation and information Free. 470 
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April 4, 1868.] The Saturday Review. 


BOOKS, &e. | Shortly after Taster will be published, 
REVISED LISTS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
of Literature, are now Fenty. und wil be forwarded, postage freevon | cory a yy 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.-—NOTICE. By Captain Pures, 
which to congant and the Best Current Literature. | London: GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


tuses, with t! rms fully stated for Single Readers, Families, and Book | ~ 
renee in Town. or Country, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on applica- Second Edition, in 8vo. with Maps and Diagrams, price 16s. 


tion. ~ HE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: an Argu- 
Bow ment, Historical and Scientific, on English Ethnology, shewing the Progress 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— °F Race-Amalgamation in Britain from the Earliest Times, with especial Reference 
NOTICE.—REVISED CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS to the Incorporation of the Celtic Aborigines. By Tuomas Nicuo.as, M.A. Ph.D. 
withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, ere F.G.S. &e. 
ese Catal ta London: LonemMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, o Li 
ay Presents and Prizes, and more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Secondhand | Now ready, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 


Collection of Fifteen Thousand Volumes of W orks of the Best Authors in Ornamental Bind- 
of the Past and Present Seasons suitable for Libraries and Public Institutions. 
Mudie’s select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. N the DESIRABILITY of NATIONAL EDUCATION for 
= ET the DEAF and DUMB POOR. By James Hawkiys, Author of “The 
HE LIBRARY COMPANY. — DIRECT DELIVERY | Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Constitution of the Deaf ‘and Dumb.” 


SYSTEM.—* The best system ever devised ; good in theory and better in practice." — London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Opinion of a Clergyman, March 4, 1868. 


PAR F ’ | Second Edition, revised, in 8vo. price 1s, 6d. sewed, 
IRECT DELIVERY | LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIPTURE 


UGUSTUS SLISSOLD, ormer) ter 
HE LIBRARY COMPANY. — DIRECT DELIVERY | oxtora. ‘ 


SYSTEM.—" Ever since its adoption I have been constantly and profusely supplied London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
with the very newest as well as the t Works in History, Travels, Biography, Fiction, and 
Belles Lettres in general." —Opinion of a Subscri at Taunton, March 7, 1868. WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 
HE LIBRARY COMPANY. — DIRECT DELIVERY N FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES. Price 5s. 
SYSTEM.—The Books are delivered CARRIAGE FREE to all the most important “ This is the first attempt to carry scientific law onwards and upwards into 
‘Towns in the Kingdom. A Single Guinea Subscription, Carriage free. the region of a class of phenomena hitherto supposed not to be amenable to human 


THE LIBRARY COMP ANY. AGENTS WANTED research, but to be beyond of man’s Review. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY UNDER NEW MANAGE- | EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS, Third 


William Street. West-End Branch—25 Pall Mall. Brighton Branch—80 King's Road. Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. s 
oa from, One. amount, according to the supply required. All Just published, in 8vo. with Two Maps, price 16s, 
French, man li ly bli i t 
vith Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. ~~ ~ HSTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the Founding 
#,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may of Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B, MALLEson, 


also be had free on application. Bengal Staff Corps. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, “ Few persons are better able to write such | of the most important works connected with 
Indian history which has appeared for many 
ears. The author displays a power of ex- 
austive research, and expresses himself in 
i 1 which cannot fail to 


307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. a history than Major Malleson ; for, a 
TRU) fi his labori researches, he h: 
GATURDAY REVIEW, Complete to the end of 1866, Half- | aud grapnic’style, a good ‘eye for the points 
i _ n narrative, and a speci ‘or 
woends io oT Apply, by letter, to J. G. Eowanps, Esq., Oxford and writing military’ 


phies. secure him a lasting reputation amonyst all 
Calcutta Englishman. classes of readers; whilst as a contribution to 


Suh Majer ene whale, | the of the ia thie bie 
» . r leson’s asaw story of the French in this country, his 
OOK BUYERS (to)—FINE-ART CATALOGUE: Rare | we donot hesitate to pronounce it to be one | work is invaluable.”— Friend of India. 
Works of the Galleries, wit Costume, Portraits, Etchings, Architecture, Orn 3 NGMAN: REEN 4 . 
ments, Sculpture, Heraldry, Pageanter Painting, ‘Anatomy’ (Artistic), Perspective, Geme, 
Emblems, Woodcuts, Nuinismata, &c. NEW VOLUME OF BARNES'S NOTES. 


London: E. Parsons, 45 B p Road. ARNES bert NOTES ' 
Al on the PSALMS. be com- 
NOtICE.— Original Edition of W. BLAKE’S “ MARRIAGE B ¢ pleted in 3 vols. Vol. I. now ready, cloth, 4s. 
of HEAVEN and HELL.”—Mr. HOTTEN has prepared a few Facsimile Copies London: Hamitron, Avams, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
(exact as to Paper, Printing—the Water-colour Drawings being filled in by an Artist) of this ————— 
P= extraordinary Work. 4to. half-morocco. nee Book is only intended for Artists and Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Books, Mr. HOLTEN will be glad to hear from any Gentleman who may desire to secure Oxp Cartronian. 


"Down. Chap: Bengal”. Billiards, Chap. Battle of 
ap. 4.— an, ards. ap. 5.— le 
NOTICE—M::. SPROUTS: HIS OPINIONS; the new Shurdington: the Raid upon the“ Tuck" Stall. Chap. 6.—The Playground. Chap. 7.— 


grou 
Book of IRRESISTIBLE HUMOUR, i: ready, 3s, 6d.; by post,3s. 10d. Readers Cricket. Chap. 8.—Football, Chap. 9.—Athletics. Chap. 10.— Miscellaneous Amusements. 
mut too straitlaced to indulge in an innocent, tnd sometimes hearty,: laugh will 12.—A Coxy Beast.” Chap. 13.—The Chapel: Prize 
work. 
Joan Campen Horrey, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. London: Bemross & Sons, 21 Paternoster Row; and Derby. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. ENGLISH STATESMEN from the PEACE of 1815 to the 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli. By E. Esq, Barrister-at- 
iw. 
(Published Annually in May.) London: Bemrose & Sons, 21 Paternoster Row; and Derby. 
Just published, 1s.; post free, 1s, 2d. 
Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous of communicating infor- NNT YW? 
mation to Travellers, and inserted in Murray’s Foreign and English Handbooks LENNY’S FLORICULTURE: containing full Directions 


‘ for the Cultivati t rite Flowers, with their H. 5 it, 
issued during the Season. Growth,” by M. B-Guanwr. Beautifully ilustrated with Coloured Plates. 
presents unusual to London: Bemrosz & Sons, 21 Paternoster Row ; and all Railway Bookstalls. 
surance—and other Public Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of Baths a eae 

Mineral Springs, Tradesmen, and others, by enabling them to bring under the By R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D., Bishop of pone = 

immediate notice of the great mass of Travellers, who resort to Continental Europe, (THE FATHERS of GREEK PHILOSOPTIY. 
Great Britain, and other parts of the world, any information they may desire to Edinburgh: Apam & Cuarces Brack. 
make known. Instead of being limited to the brief publicity of a Daily, Weekly, or 


W HIST (the Laws "Principles of), By Caveypism 
As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, preference is given to those | ang Disnizht Edition. carefully revised, containing the Club Code, with umerous Additions 


Which are more immediately addressed to Tourists. 


Advertisements for insertion in the present year’s issue must be forwarded to the 
not later than the 20th of April, accompanied by a Remittance. 


London: Txos. De La Ror & Co. 
Next week, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RUE of HEART. By Kay Spey. 


“ All precious things, discovered late, 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. To those that seek them, issue forth; 
For love in sequel works with fate, 
Now ready, | vol. crown 8vo. pp. xvi. 166, cloth, 7s. 6d. And draws the veil from hidden worth." —Trxnyson. 
LUPUS PATRONYMICUS; or, the Etymology of Curious ee 
Surnames. By Ricuanv Sreeaen Cuarnock, Ph. Dr.,F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &c. This day is published, 6d.; free by post, 7d. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo. pp. iv. 358, cloth, I4s, A SERMON on HIS SECOND MARRIAGE, ppresched in 
VERBA NOMINALIA 3 OF, Words derived from Proper Names. Oldswinford Church, by C. H. Cravrvan, M.A., Rector, on Sunday, March 29, 1868, 
__London: Taisxen & Co.,60 Paternoster Row. Stourbridge: R. London Warrraxer & Co. 
THE AIR BATH IN CHRONIC BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 1 vel. demy Ovo. 1és, 
THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. MEMOIR of THOMAS DRUMMOND, R.E., F.R.A\S., 
Just published, Is. Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1840. By Joun F, 


EN RHYDDING and the WATER CURE. With a | McLexxax, Advocate. 
B for the Delicate By a Grapvate or THE and well-written memoir of the best friend England ever gave to 


: « respect but one the model of a ientious, enlightened, and 
London : Mansnatz, & Co. Manchester: A. & Co. an igent administrator ‘he at not tearm the art 
Second Edition, revised, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. enthusiastic and self-devoted—the ar’ leaving off." —Pall Mall Gazette. 
: : “ d's career proves how much may be achieved by a man of indefatigable industry, 
and ITS CURE. By G. Braman, M.D., F.R.C.S, | nonest aud exact intellect, and high principle."—Saturday Keview. 
London : Rensnaw, 356 Strand. * An admirable memoir of a man whom Ireland loved, and of whom Scotland is proud..... oe 


Now ready, 

THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value and rightness of sympathy without which history is indeed, as Plunkett said, an old almanac. 
“: _— eee Copies sent free by post on receipt of ‘Two Penny Stamps. indecd, J the reign of ‘Thomas Drummond, is very interesting and valuable.” —Scotsman, 

dust mets = onrnts & Co..8 Crane Court, Fleet Strect. London. E.C. “ A name far better known to the public than that of either Blamire or Curwen, is Thomas 

feentlished. Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in | Drummond, the inventor of the famous light that bears his name; and in Mr. McLennan he 

tation of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. has found a most admirable biographer. ‘The volume appears most oppor’ isely. ‘The chapter 


EVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By he my ideas for remedying .—— condition of Ireland, no less than that on 


Boundary Commission, deserves at present moment special study.” ‘ ape: 
Derecton. Reprinted from the “* Medical Circular " Westmin ster Review. 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. Edinburgh: & Dovetas. London: & Co. 
47 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Apel 4, 1868, 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 260, will be 


published on Saturday, the 18th inst. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
seuntion cannot be received by the Publishers later than THuRsDAY NEXT, the 9th 
instant. 


London: LoNGMANS and Co. 89 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 


insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS by the 8th instant. 
Joun Murnaay, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 6s. 
(THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, No. CXL. 
(For APRIL 1863). 

Contents: 

1. HENRY VIII.’S DIVORCE. 
2. THE CONVERSION OF THE HURONS. 
3. FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 
4. GREEK HYMNOGRAPHY. 
5. THE HUGUENOTS, 
6. RECENT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
7. MGR. DUPANLOUP ON FRENCHWOMEN. 
8 LINES OF DEMARCATION. 
London: J. & C, oe 6 Paternoster Row. 


April 1, 6s. 
(THE WESTMINSTER. REVIEW.— NEW SERIES, 
No. LXVI. (APRIL 1868). 
ConTENTS 


1. DON QUIXOTE, 
2. THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. 
3. MODERN NOTIONS OF GOVERNMENT: the Irish Question. 
4. HINDU EPIC POETRY: the Mahabharata. 
5. POPULAR EDUCATION. 
6. THE CHURCH SYSTEM OF IRELAND AND CANADA. 
7. SPIRITUAL WIVES. 
8. DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN VICTORIA. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 1. Theology and Philosophy—2. Politics, 
Sociology, and Travels—3. Science—4. History and Liography—5. Belles 
Ss. 


London: Triinver & Co..60 Paternoster Row. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. Price 2s. Gd. 
No. XXI. (APRIL 1, 1868). 
1. ERASMUS IN ENGLAND. By R. B. Daummonn, B.A. 
2. ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By Epwarp Hicornson. 
3. THE RELIGION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. By One or Tuemserves. 
4. THE CREATION. II. By Russert. Marrineac, M.A. 
5. JEWISH COINS AND HEBREW PALAEUGRAPHY. By Joun Kenaice, M.A. 
6. THE EPISTLE OF JUDE, AND THE PROPHECY AND ASSUMPTION OF 
MOSES. By J. Esrriw Carpenter, M. 
7 THE OF THE PEOPLE AND THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 
vack Hopps, 
8. CONFORMITY, FROM A NONCONFORMIST POINT OF VIEW. By Cuantes 
B.A. 
Publishers : Messrs. Witt1ams & Norcare, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready (APRIL 1868), No. XXL, 


(THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW al JOURNAL of 
the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
Contents: 
IRAN AND TURAN. By J. W. Jacxson, Esq., F.A.S.L, 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 
GRECIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. By J. B. D. 
KNOX ON THE CELTIC RACES, 
NILSSON ON THE STONE AGE IN SCANDINAVIA. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHAIC ANTHROPOLOGY, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON contains: Dendy on the Intellect—Rose on Danish Stone Implements— 

Dupont on the Belgian Caverns—Keports from Local Secretaries, and ddress 

delivered at the Annual Meeting, by the Rev. Dunbar Heath, Treasurer, A.S.L. 
London: Triipner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE. No. XVIII. 
(APRIL), 5s. 

1. HOW SCIENCE TEACHING IS FOSTERED BY THE STATE. 

2. NITRO-GLYCERINE : its Claims as a new Industrial Agent. By Joun Mayer, F.C.S. 

3. RANSOME’S PATENT CONCRETE STONE. By Frep. Cuas. Danvens, M.S.E. 

4. AMBER: its Origin and History, as illustrated by the Geology of Samland (with Quarto 
Map and Page Plate). By Dr. G. Zappacn, Professor in the University of Kinisberg, 
and Director of the University Museum. 

5. SIR JOHN HERSCHEL AND MODERN ASTRONOMY, with Portrait. 


SILURIA, 
CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Joun Cuurcnits & Sons, New Burlington Strect. 
With Plates, 4s. 


oj OURNAL of MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. No, XXX. 
Edited by Dr. Lanxesrer, F.8.S., and Professor Busx, F.R.S. 
Conrents: 
os. A _ rer FERMENT FOUND IN RED FRENCH WINE. By Henry 


DIVALVE) D prsomossnsca, RECENT AND FOSSIL. By Professor T. Rursar 
ongES, 


ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY: | Banert on the Microscopes and Cabinet of Objects— 
Audit Report—The President's Addre: 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE MICROSCOPIC ALGA WHICH CAUSES THE DIs- 
Sol IRATION Ma. THE SEA IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. By Dr. 
OLLING WOOD, 


*.R.S, 
ON oF DIATOMACE2, being a Reply to Mr. Kitton’s Remarks. By 


ON_CERTAIN BUTTERFLY SCALES CHARACTERISTIC OF SEX. By T. W. 
Wowron, Hon. Sec. to the Brighton and Sussex Nat. Hist. 

REVIEWS. 

QUARTERLY CHRONICLE OF MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 

NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OBITUARY. 


Joun Cuvuncumt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


ART-JOURNAL. No. LXXVI., New Series. 
(APRIL 1868), 26. 6d. 
With this Number is issued the Thirteenth Part of the ATED CATALOGUE 
EXHIBITION, f the choicest Specimens 
of industri: 


Line Enoravines. 
I. GOING I1OME, after T. R.A. 
Il. THE SKEIN-WINDER, after J. L. Hamox, 
Lirerary 
THE_GOLDSMITHS’ WORK, SILVER, AND JEWELLERY OF THE UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION. By Fatswect. 
THE PORCELAIN, POTTERY, &c., OF THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. By James 
AF FORNE. 
THORWALDSEN, Illustrated. 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. E. 1. Corrs, B.A. Illustrated. 
BIBLE ANIMALS. Illustrated. 
VIENNA AND ITS ENVIRONS, 
THE ARTHABER PICTURE GALLERY. By C. Boxer. 
OBITUARY~—W, J. O'Doherty, C. J. Thompson, C. R. Stanley, A. Dauzats, 
ART-GOSSIP AND NOTABILIA, &c. &e. 


London and New York: Vinrve & Co- 


‘UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. cccexxty. 
(For APRIL), 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 
1, Gown and Town Rows at Oxford, and 4. John Haller’s Niece. 
A Roman Actor—Quintus Roscius. Years Since. = 
Dublin: Georee Ileanerr. London: Hursr & Buackerr. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. CII. (for APRIL), 
Conrents or tHe Nomper? 
1. MR. SCOTT RUSSELL, F.R.S., on TECHNICAL EDUCATION 4 
NA‘ WANT 
MR. G. O. T REVELYAN, M.P., on MEMORIAL LITERATURE OF 
THE AMERICAN WAR. 
ANDROMACHE. By W.G. C. 
MR. HELPS’ REALMAH. Continued. 
MR. LESLIE STEPHEN on RITUALISM. 
MISS YONGE’S CHAPLET OF PEARLS. Continued. 
MRS. FA aweert on THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN OF THE MIDDLE 
AND UPPER CLASSES. 
8 MR. GOLDWIN SMITH on THE LAST REPUBLICANS OF ROME. 
9 MR. FREDERICK LOCKER’S GERALDINE AND I. 
.—LUCRETIUS, a New Poem Atraep Texxyson, Poet 
Pages of MACH MAGAZINE for MAY. Will occupy 
Macittan & Co., London. 


‘ow ready, No. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. 1s, 
With Illustrations by Miss M. Ellen Edwards and George Du 
Contents: 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. With an Illustration, 
Chapter 49." A Reception " at Rome. 
 41.—Some Ss Diplomacies.” 
42._A Long Téte-a-téte. 
SURNAMES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
THE NORTH FRISIAN OUTLANDS. 
LADY DENZIL. With an Illustration. 
A HOLIDAY AMONG SOME OLD FRIENDS. 
“DON RICARDO.” 
THE OLD LOVES OF OUR LOVES. 
TWO GREAT CITIES. By an American 


Smirn, Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


‘ow ready, the APRIL Number of the 
TEMPLE “BAR MAGAZINE. Price ls, 


Contents: 
1. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN, By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” 
Chapter 46.—The Return Home. 
»  47.—Rehabilitated. 
2. bs LIFE_ AND DEATH OF JAMES, EARL OF DERWENTWATER. 


y Lavy Herserr. 
3. sumo AND PHILLIS. By the Author of “ Fair Women.” 
4. THE HOUNDS OF THE JUNGLE. 
5. BY THE WELL. By Kavanacn, Author of “ Nathalie,” 
6. A GENTLEMAN—ACCORDING TO SHAKESPEARE. 
7. THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN, 
8. A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” Chapters 69-71, 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, No. VII. (for APRIL), 1s. 


GANT PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. Edited by AnTHoNY 


Trorxiorg, and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, 


Contents : 
1, ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. By the Baroness Braze pe Bury. With an Tllustration. 
Chapter 20.—T’he Double Arrest. Chapter 21.—Vévette’s Sorrow. Chapter 22,.—The 


Juge d'Instruction. 

2. THE PANSLAVIST REVIVAL IN EASTERN EUROPE. 

3. ABOUT HORSE-RACING. Part IT. 

4. PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS. Confession the Second—As to Love. 

5. SPIRITUAL WIVES. 

6. THE BALLAD OF SQUIRE CURTIS. 

7. THE ITALIAN ACADEMIES. 

8. THE PRIVATE SOLDIER AS HE IS. Bya gp sa on Fvatovon. 

9. PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. Anrnony Troivorr. 
Illustration. Chapter 24.—The Willingford Bull: Chapter 25.— Mr. Turabull’ 
Carriage stops the Way. Chapter 26.—* The First Speech.’ 

.B.—The First Volume is now ready, handsomely hound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. Covers for 
Binding the First Volume, price 1s.6d. Reading Covers, price 1s. 6d. 


London and New York: Virrvr & Co. 


(THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for APRIL 1868 


ARTICLES : 


A Plea for the Afternoon—The Wreck of the “ Pocahontas "—Spenser—Lazgos Boe 
of Europe—Once More—Our Roman Catholic Brethren—The Poison of the Rat eA 
most Extraordinary Case—Dr. Molke’s Friends—Free Missouri—April—Art—Reviews and 


en London: Triisner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
PpiccaDILLy PAPERS. —This Series is an interesting 


feature in LONDON 8 ‘TY —the most amusing and the most richiy Tih Thudtrated 
Magazine of the day. ‘The PICCADILLY PAPERS appear in it Monthly 
Topics of the Day and take up the New Books in a style not attempted elsewhere. 
Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


This Week, 


(THE GIRL of the PERIOD is the CARTOON in ECHOES 


FROM THE CLUBS, No. XLVII. 34, or free by post, 4 Stamps. 
Offices, 19 Catherine Street, Strand. 


COMMENCEMENT OF “CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE.” 


“ Briskest of all the magazines is * Belgravia.’ ""—Morning Star. 
“ The best shilling magazine that England possesses.”"—Standard. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, ls., enlarged to 160 pp., Illustrated with 4 whole-page Engravings in every Number. 


BELGRAVIA. 


‘Now the Largest Monthly Magazine ever published. 


Contents for APRIL: 
1, DEAD-SEA FRUIT: a Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &¢- 
Illustrated by Louis Huard. 
2. GLIMPSES AT FOREIGN LITERATURE. I.—George Sand. 
3. THE DAWN OF TRUTH. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
4. THE MUDIE CLASSICS. By Basincrox 
5. PALETTEVILLE. By Georoe Aveustus Sata. 
6. LONDON PALACES. By Watrer III.—St. James's Palace—Carlton 
House— Buckingham Palace. 
7. ILL TIDINGS. Illustrated by Thomas Beach. 
8. LEON FAUCHER, STATESMAN AND JOURNALIST. 
9. DIANA GAY: a Novel. By Percy Firzcrrarp. 
10. LAND IN SIGHT! Illustrated by R. P. Leitch. 
ll, “BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER.” By Joun Scorrenn, M.B. 
12. JANE EYRE'S SCHOOL. 
13. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE: a Novel. By M. E. Brannon. ‘ 
N.B.—The Fourth Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound in crimson cloth, 
boards, full gilt side and beck, gilt edges, price 78. 6d.,is now ready. Also Cases for 
(2s.), designed by Luke Limne: 
The Four of form a most acceptable Present. 
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The Saturday ‘Review. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents or raze APRIL 
“OF CHRIST ALORS WITHOUT SIN.” A Reply to Professor Tyndall. By the 
J.B. 
2 ARTHURIAN LEGENDS IN TENNYSON. By Professor 
3, THE CONGE D'ELIRE. By the Dean of Exv. 
4, GLUCK AND HAYDN. PartI. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. 
5, RECENT HISTORIES OF EARLY ROME. By Professor Rawtinson. 
6. MIDDLE SCHOOLS COMMISSION REPORT. By the Rev. W.C. Laks. 
. THE LONDON PRESS. II.—The “ Pall Mall Gazette.” 
g, THE DEAN OF CORK AND THE IRISH ESTABLISHMENT. By Professor 
Mavaice. 
% 
OF Bt Fy 
NOTIN eotogical —2. Historical and Biographical — 3. Philosophical and Scientific— 
4. Classical—5. Travel—6. Poetry, Fiction, and Essay—7. Miscellaneous—8. German 
iterature. 


j The JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, and APRIL Numbers, forming the 
First Volume for 1868 of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, bound in “cloth, 10s. 6d., 
contain the following Articles among many others :-— 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Professor Conixoron. 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By the Rev. J. B. Moztry. 
THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. By Professor Mavaice. 
RECENT HISTORIES OF ANCIENT ROME, By Professor Rawirnson, 
CHURCH PARTIES, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. By Professor Promprne. 
A perLy 70 ad PROFESSOR MAURICE ON THE IRISH CHURCH. By the 
Dean 
THE UNION “OF CHRISTENDOM IN ITS TIOME ASPECT. By the Dean of 
THE RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. By Principal Tottocn. 
MUSIC IN ENGLAND. By R. 
MAX MULLER ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. By Professor Prumerre. 
THE TALMUD. By R. Srvarr Poors. 
THE SOCIAL LEGISLATION OF 1867. By J. M. Luprow. 
THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. By Benjamin Suaw. 
THOMAS HOBBES OF MALMESBURY. By the Rev. Joun Hunt. 
MARRIAGE LAWS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By 
INNEAR. 
OF SOCIAL THEORIES, IN MODERN TIMES. 
By Dr. E. Zerien, Heidelbe 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By the Rev. Tuomas Marxpy. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH. By 
Pasteur F. G. Wuearcrorr. 
THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN HOLLAND. By a Doren Creroyman. 
THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER—ON THE COMMUNION 
SERVICE. By Professor Cox1noron. 
THE REVOLUTION IN A FRENCH COUNTRY TOWN. By the Rev.-J. R. 
Garen. 
THE ARTHURIAN LEGENDS IN TENNYSON. By Professor Curernam. 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS COMMISSION REPORT. By the Rev. W. C. Laxe. 
THE LONDON PRESS. I.—The “ Spectator,” “ Guardian,” and “ Nonconformist.” 
IL.—The Pall Mall Gazette.” 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D, 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


Contents or APRIL Parr: 

By the BISHOP of OXFORD. 

OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—HOW TO USE THEM. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE SHIP'S DOCTOR. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 

RECENT SPECULATIONS ON PRIMEVAL MAN. Part II. 
By the Author of “John Halifax.” 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. Chapters 9-11. 
By the DEAN of CANTERBURY. 

A WEEK ON THE NORTH COAST OF CORNWALL. 
By C. P. REICHEL, D.D. 

OUR LORD'S GREATEST MIRACLE. 
By MATTHEW BROWNE. 

A WORKING-MAN’S COURTSHIP. Part I. 
By the Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 

ERASMUS AND THE REFORMATION. Part III. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, No. VI., 1s. 


“HANOVER SQUARE” 


(For APRIL). 
Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER, 


Contents: 
IMPROMPTU. Piano. 
ECHOES. Song. Vircinia GABRIEL. 
Words by Curisttna 
SERENADE. Piano. W. Gooppan. 
STATTENE ALLEGRO, STORNELLO. ALBEerTo RANDEGGER. 
English Translation by CAMPBELL CLARKE. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


THE 3 NEW THEATRE in LEIPZIG.—THE BUILDER of 
and Tangy eek contains: Fine View and Plans of Leipzig Theatre—Imperial Architecture 
of tae inance—The Old Crosses of Gloucestershire—Essay on the Right Appropriation 
Architect ere Oa afesioo and other Papers with Drainage of Agricultural 
- ‘er Papers. with all the News interesting to ¢ Construc- 
tors, Sanitary tary Reformers, Owners of Property, and others. 4d.: or by by post, 5d. 
SE Covent Garden ; and all Newsmen, 


UR a few days will be published, 1s, 
O CANADIAN. DOMINION: Half-a-Dozen Ballads about 
“Proverb ting, with some Prose Comments. By Maarin F. Author of 


Canadian News" Office, 11 Clements Lane, E.C. 


Small 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


THE. CHURCH and STATE QUESTION as SETTLED by 
Author of TRY of OUR LORD and of APOSTLES. By Rosser Vavosan, D.D.,, 
“Never h in English History,” &c. 
4s the argument bi 
With greater with conclusive force, with more judicial caution 
London: Jackson, Watrorv, & Hopper, 27 Paternoster Row. 


13 STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FOURTH EDITION of SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


By Hepwortu Drxon, Author of “ New America.” With a New Preface. 
2 vole. 8vo. with Portrait. 
N.B.—Purchasers of the former Editions of this Work may obtain the New 
Preface, gratis, on application to the Publishers. 
“ These brilliant and eloquent volumes are in the hands of the universal public. The book 
is one that is written with a wise purpose, and that carries with it an Dene Peneae —. 


life, and it is worth while to Pgather from its pases a few hints as to the 
of u Saturday Review. 
“The author of * Charlie Villars’ is a most interesting and amusing writer. Through every 
pave there is evidence of a vigorous and cultivated d states 
dons and undergraduates, military and naval men, sportsmen and turfites, amateurs 
actors, will not leave ‘ ‘Charlie Villars’ when once they have commenced a perusal of 
adventures,and the Tyne sex will take delight in it asa work of great power and 
talent, and one which must enchain their sympathies.”"—Court Journal. 


THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By 


MatTILpA BerHaM Epwarps, Author of “ A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 
1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1868. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and Corrected by 
the Nobility. Thirty-seventh Edition, 1 vol. royal Svo. with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jearrreson, 


Author of “‘ Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 


COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Cuatrerron. 


A very interesting story. It throughout and contains some clever 
deltneations of character.”—Star. “ A bright, full of incident and 
and toid in its talented "3 most ag .""—United Service Magazine 


MEG. By Mrs. Emoarr, Author of “The 


Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Eiloart’s writing is very clever.""—Spectator. novel is a very one. xe 
miner. “ A very clever | and ka story, full of human interest, and overflo 
with rich qualities of intellect and art, and mirthful, pathetic, and unwearying reading.” —P 


DORA. By Jutta Kavanacu, Author of 


“‘ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A charming story, most charmingly written, full of incident and full of character.”"—Sun. 


MORTIMER’S MONEY. By 8. R. Wurrney. 


“This stury is deeply and leaves a most agreea! impression on the reader's 
mind. ‘The plot is natural and probable, the dialogue lively anc — J. "Unit. Serv. Mag. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” “ Alec’s Bride,” &c. 3 vols. 


This day at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2is. 
ALL FOR GREED. By the Baroness Bury. 


With Illustrations by Thomas. 
London and New York: Vierve & Co, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


CAREFULLY REPRINTED FROM THE BEST EDITIONS. 


piins® Series is intended to supply for the use of Schools and Students cheap and _ accurate 
Editions of the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical execution to the small German 
Editions now current in this country, and more convenient in form 

As the Editors have formed their Texts from a careful examination of the best Editions 
extant, it is believed that no Text ‘Cambridge Universite Pre nd, 

es are printed at the Cambridge University Press, and are issued neatly bound in 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM Graecum, Textus Stephanici, 1550, 
Accedunt_variae lectiones editionum Besse, Elzeviri Lachmanni, Tre- 
ellesii. Ed. auct. et emend. F. H. Scnivenern, A.M. 4s. 6d. n Edition on 
riting-paper for Notes, 4to. half-bound, | 128. 
AESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Parry, A.M. 3s. 
CAESAR dé BELLO GALLICO, recensuit G. Lone, A.M. 2s. 


CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA et EPISTOLAE 


SELECTAE, recensuit G. Lone, A.M. 1s. 6d. 


CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. Recensuit G, Lone, A.M. 


Price 3s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Patzy, A.M. 8 vols, 
each 3s. 6d. 

HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. Buaxestzy, §.T.B. 2 vols, 
each vol. 3s. 


HOMERI ILIAS. Lib. I.—XII.: ex novissima recensione, 


F. A. Parey, A.M. 2s. 6d. 
HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. Macrzanz, A.M. 2s, 6d. 
J UVENAL et PERSIUS, ex recensione A, J. Magpnans, A.M. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2s, 6d. 
SALLUSTI CATILINA et JUGURTHA, récognovit G. Lone, 


Is. 6d, 


THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. Donanpson, 8.T.P. 2 vols, 


each vol. 3s. 6d. 
VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. Conrneton, A.M. 3s, 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, recensuit J. F. Mac- 


micnart, A.B. 2s. 6d. 
Others in preparation. 


LONDON: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; AND 
‘BELL & DALDY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR A the 


YEAR 1863. 6s. 6d, This day. 
PELICOTETICS; or, the of Quantity: an 
on Algebra and its G By Sanpewanx, M 


(This day. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 
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CHARLIE VILLARS at CAMBRIDGE. By 
(Trinity College). 2 vols. 21s. 
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The Saturday Review. 


4, 1868. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE READY THIS DAY. | 
This day is published, No. IX. (for APRIL) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an _Iilustrated | 
Monthly. Conducted by EpMuND Yates. 1s. 


NOTICE.—The Next Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE will contain 
an Article on PARIS FASHIONS, illustrated with a Coloured Plate of the 
latest Costumes for Ladies. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. 
By Percy FITZGERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“ Once taken up, it will not easily be laid down, U nqqestionably, it is the most satisfactory 
aminer. 


to many who rise unre- 


an 
freshed from the of a and 

“ Everyone, eithe: int rested in the stage, should read the ‘ Life | 
of Davia Garrick.’ ae will be found ‘full of elicenation, well stocked with valuable suggestions, | 
and interesting.” — Globe. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is fairly entitled to be considered the only writer who has yet given us a 
‘rife of Garrick’ worthy to be so call Leader. 
“ Mr. Fitzgerald has ly bee ly painstaking in the collection and collation 
the result is that we ehave for the first time a vaiuable of David 
arric 


actors.""— A thenceum, 
“ We have, at last, a hy of the reformer of the British stage in the eichteenth century 
filled with amusing aud pleasant remiuiscences."—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; on: 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. A Cantab. 
3 vols. [Now ready, 


THE LAW: What I have Seen, What I have 


Heard, and What I have Known. By Cyrus Jay. vol. [Ready this day. 


A SAXON’S REMEDY for IRISH DIS- 


CONTENT. 1 vol. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY W. H. RUSSELL, 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. Russet, LL.D., of the “‘ Times.” 3 vols. [Now ready. | 
A NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. | 


SORROW ON THE SEA: a New Novel. 


By Lady Woop, Author of “ Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. [April 10. 
NOTICE.—MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 


EpmunpD Yates, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. [Just ready. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. 


WILtiAM Back. 3 vols, 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy 


FirzGERALD, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” “ 9 > rooke Street,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New’ 


Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “Three | 
Hundred a Year.” 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


SINK or SWIM? a New Novel. By the 
Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 


| 
SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of | 


“ Guy Livingstone,” &c, 


By. 


[Now ready. 


Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. With 4) 


the Original Illustrations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. | 


Just published, post 8vo. 800 pp. cloth, 9s, 


WHOLESOME FARE: 


A Manual of the Laws of Food, and the Practice of Cookery ; coneiying the best 
Receipts in British and Continental Cookery, with Hints and Receipts 
for the Sedentary, the Sick, and the Convalescent, | 


By EDMUND §&. and ELLEN J. DELAMERE, 


“As superior to the ordinary cookery-books as a diamond is to a glass imitation | be 


of that gem.”—Country Life. 

“ The receipts are strikingly intelligible, practical, and satisfactory ; simpler, | 
better, and more effective than we have seen anywhere else.” —Glowworm, 

“A trustworthy adviser for the sick chamber.”—Bookseller. ! 

“Tt treats of the hygienic effects of cookery, the relative value of different kinds | 
of food, the comparative excellence of English and French dishes, and many other 
points affecting our tastes, health, and pockets.”—Morning Star. 

“Gives full directions for dressing vegetables in various ways, in which we 
British are notoriously defective.”—Scotsman. 

“* The chapter on broths and soups is full of useful hints........ On the subject of 
fich, too, the doctor discourses like a man of sense.” --Saturday Review. 


| 
“ The first really readable and amusing cookery-book since Kitchener’s.”—Fun, | a 
i 


LONDON : LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL. © 


A STUDY of the 


—= 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S List. 


On Monday, the APRIL Number (2s.) of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 
MR, DARWIN'S HYPOTIIESES. By Georce Henny Lewes. 
THE TRANSIT OF POWER. By Faepernic Harnison, 
MB. PEARSON'S EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES OF ENGLAND. By Epwany 
REEMAN. 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A, Taottorr. Book I. Chapters 5—7, 
Tay ams AND CHARACTER OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. By Geonce 
+ Lox. 


WAYS AND MEANS OF TRADES’ UNIONS. By W. T. Tuornton, 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS. No. IL.—The Age of Conflict. By Waren Baczuor, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


IRELAND UNDER BRITISH RULE. By 


Lient.-Col. H. J. W. Jarvis, R.A., M.P., Author of “ The Ionian or 
the Present Century,” &c. (This day, 


THE OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History 


of the Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Ficuier. Demy with 
427 Lilustrations, 20s. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J.A.Sr. Jonn. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


_ ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By 


ALPHONSE Esquinos. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WORKS of ALFRED 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. By EDWARD CAMPBELL Tarvsn. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled, 6s. This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO CHURCH.” 


POOR HUMANITY. By the Author o 


“No Church,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” &c. &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day, 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


MYDDELTON POMFRET: a Novel. By 


W. Harrison AINSWORTH. 3 vols, crown 8vo. [This day, 


TONIC BITTERS: a Novel. By Kyicut. 


| 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 
ALICE GRAEME: a Novel. 2 vols. crown 
(This day. 


WHITE ROSE. By Wayve Metvute. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MARGIE GLYDE: a Sketch. By C. Matixe 


Wrncu. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LORD FALCONBERG’S HEIR. By Caantzs 


CLARKE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


THE DUTCH IN JAVA. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps, lis. 


MAX HAVELAAR; 
Or, How the Dutch Manage their East Indian Colonies. 
ILLUSTRATED BY OFFICIAL LETTERS. 


“ This is a remarkable book. Yet it is one which it is very hard for a foreign critic to judge 
of fairly...... The only true way of judging the book, then, is not to view it us a book, but 
look upon both book and man as tacts—very surprising and portentous facts, it would seem, 
to the Pputeh nation, and surprising » some other nations also...... A more 
satire of fe cower propensities ‘of the Dutch character could hardl y be conceived than ae 

A coffee broker, Batavus Drystubble, (who) stands out as one 
i literature has yet pro- 


ac urpassed t! * God so directs 

all things that Tends ke. &c.). Itis immortal, come what may wad 
k that contains it...... Many En hardly 

h * Max Havelaar,’ but w that do will deem 


HUE 


‘0 Dutch statesman will lack 
practical support to the abominable doctrine that man may keep his fellow in Nat iy Tout. 


“ We desire to draw public attention to ah Semone work of which an English translation 
ae just been published, Max Havelear ten 


ter 
to get it ind read it, thank us for having directed cir attention to a work so ful ie 
of power, of a whose lies in its truth, of an eloquent nspil 


j bE ot systems which leaves him to infer the condition of those who suffer under ate 


labo 
will, perhaps, find little in this book to stir his emotions. Certainly he will find no fi em | 
hastly description of and hangings, no over scenes 
ve, 

readers are not profoundly impressed by the calm, rostral ned style, the stern bare nar 
the grim the homely pathos, which are the elements of ti 
£ ‘We do not wonder that it created a sensation in Holland. Familiar as Ly 
must be with the histories of colonial eae ¢ which at least in past dayt strove, We 

must acknowledge a new an power in thi 

ven asa nove x! hasa m: a8 a political treatise, it possesses & a value not 
overrated.” —vening 
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: 
| 
he seventeenth chapter offers one of the most striking proofs of his way of writing. It 
: work of art, a prose poem unequalled by anything of the description ever written in LI 
publication of "Max Havelaar* in English will tend to excite sympathy between | 
ne publication of ‘Max Havelaar’ in En nm 2 
e who, reading it here, are shocked at its contents, ond those whoin Holland are labouring 
1 
7 ld tell the reader that there is no piling the agony in it. he au oorinth 
ins ‘the vulgar arts which would appeal to our emotion by elaborate Lary aged 
dividual suffering and shame. It is a system which he pictures, and <xiema ors 
3 isitely pathetic episode, there is little in the book to make a sensation CH 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MISCELLANIES from the OXFORD SER- 


PRACTICAL 


By Tsomas Manxny, M.A. Small crown 8vo. 


ESSAYS on EDUCATION. 


(Wert week. 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 


W.E. Gravstons. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bessim Parxes- 


Betzee, of “ Vignettes,” “ Essays on Woman's Work,” &c. Square 8vo. Illus- 
trated, | 


PRAYER in the CONGREGATION. By 


Henay Wanv D.D. Small crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


LIGHTS THROUGH a LATTICE. By 


J.E. A. Brown. Small 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the Author 


of “ Studies for Stories.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 


THE MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN of 


the PEOPLE. By Maria Scuwarrtz. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


THE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By 


Gronck MacDonatp, M.A., Author of “ Within and Without,” &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 


THE YEAR of PRAISE: being Hymns, with 


Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays of the Year. Edited by Henny Atrorp, D.D., 
Assisted i 1 M.A. 


Tnomas Evanc ONFS, e 
Music, imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. with ‘Music, crown 8vo. is. 6d. III.—Large 
1 mall type, without Music, demy, 18mo. 6d. 


THE CHRIST of HISTORY. By Joun 


Youno, LL.D. New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. By 


Gusertr, Author of “ Dr. Austin’s Guests.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By Two 


Faunps. Square 32mo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 


Madame Dr Wirt, née G 
Translated by the Author of “ John Halifax ,Gentleman. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND PA- 


RISH. By Norman Mactgov, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 68. 


ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By 


Hewax Roozrs, Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dats, 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; and other Mis- 


| — From the Published Writings of A. P. Stanzey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative 


of the Civil and Military Services of India. By Jonx Kars. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


® MacDoxaro. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 


Post 128, 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the 


1 
King's for the Rev. E. H. Puomeras, M.A., Professor of 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Gzorce Mac- 


of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


STRAHAN & CO. 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW WORKS. 


A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Ex- 


tracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations and 2 Portraits, 42s, 


2 
(TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late W. Prowpey. By T. C. 
PLOWDEN, Esq. 8yo. with Two Maps. (Nearly ready. . 


3 
GOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Translated from the German of Dr, E, ZELLER, by the Rev. OswaLp J. 
REICHEL, M.A, Crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. (On Thursday next. _ 


4 
AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the 


Rev. 8. Davipson, D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. (On Monday next. 


5 
THE SILVER STORE. Collected from 


Medieval Christian and Jewish Mines, By Sasixe Barine-GouLp, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (On Thursday next. 


6 
J{NGLAND and IRELAND. By Joun 


Sruarr Mix, M.P. for Westminster. Third Edition. 8vo. 1s. 


7 
ON LOCAL DISTURBANCES in IRE- 


LAND, and on the IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. By Grorce CoRNEWALL 
Lewis, Esq. 8vo. (1836) price 12s, 


> 
HISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre Evans 


Crowe. VoL. V. (completion), from the Establ: ent of the Directory to 
the Accession of Napoléon I1I., with a Copious Index. 8vo. 28s. 


9 
BISHOP HAROLD BROWNE'S EXPO. 


SITION of the XXXIX ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. Eighth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 16s. 


(THE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1867: 


a Second Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Onpy 
SurpLey, M.A, Second Edition. 8vo, 15s. 


il 
GIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Car- 


PENTER, Author of “Our Convicts,” &c, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 18s, 


12 
PARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By Joun 


TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. With Two Portraits, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


18 
of CHEMISTRY. By Pro- 


fessor W. ALLEN M.D. Part Il. Inorganic Chemistry. Fourth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 21s, 


14 
LJFE of SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B. 


sometime Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By the Rev. Joun 
M‘ILRalTH. Fep. with Portrait, 5s, 


15 
[ FE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCH- 
B 


ISHOP WHATELY. Popular Edition, with Additions and Omissions. 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


16 
THE BOOK of MOSES; or, the Pentateuch 


in its Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. Sarru, 
Ph.D. I. 8vo. 15s. 


17 
MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


SURY. Thirteenth Edition, with above 1,000 additional Memoirs. By 
W. L. R. Cates. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


18 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY, or Popular Dictio: of ——y 4 Revised and corrected by 
T. S. CoBBOLD, M.D, Fep. 8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 1 


19 
ELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By T. W. —_ M.A, F.R.A.S. Revised Edition, with 
Ss. 


* | Map, Plate, and Woodcuts, 16mo. 


20 
FRANCIS FRANCIS’S BOOK on ANGLING 


Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other Plates, plain and coloured. 
Post 8vo. 15s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
(To be obtained at all the Libraries.) 


DR. MUSPRATT’S PATIENTS. By Durron Coox. Post 
8vo. 8s. 


What cabinet ictures the domain of art Mr. minor tales are amongst 
works of prose fiction ; and his peculiar merits in this 6) ment of author-craft, 
we have seen no better than Dr, Patients. "Atheneum. 


BENTINCK’S TUTOR. By the Author of “ Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


“ Displays great, skill in sketching characters with light touches, ®  Seniel spirit, wit and 
humour, and occasionally quite a poetic power of description.” —Illustrated London News. 
“ Sparkling and vivacious, and good beyond all ques! Times. 


NORWOOD. By Henry Warp Beecuer, D.D. 3 vols. 

* A book which no one Jas has learned for other reasons to respect Dr. Beecher should omit 
to read. It is sufficiently successful, even as a work of fiction, to be a surprise to those who 

reviously knew Mr. Beecher only in another capacity. All the character is well drawn, and 
tie general handling shows an insight which goes far to console us for the missing art de conter. 

Some of the little episodes are admirable ; the anecdotes of old Pete, for instance.’ 

Contemporary Review. 

“There is much in it that aon constrains us to feel that its author has powers which 
might enable him to produce k which should take its place at no great remove from * 
Misérables.’ A religious 2-8 faithiul, reverent Christian believer—has not the chance of 
producing such a work #s one whose nature knows no reserves, none of the reverences 
restraints of thought and emotion. There is no false glare in these volumes, no turbid licentious 

assion; the passion and the strength are innocent in their play and progress. The life of a 
= England minister, even of so extraordinary | a Tninister | ay Henry Ward Beecher, must 

very different to that of the ¥F yet there is a great 
deal of the Hugo-like power, both of passion and painting ; as we huve seen the same sharp, 
smart, incisive strokes, cutting down to the core of creeds, circumstances, men, and ——e 
the same outwelling bursts of glowing sympathy, the same tender pitying compassionateness 
the a of the least, the awe in the presence of the greatest, as in the book to which we 
have referre e have quoted sufficiently from these volumes to show their character, but 
not that any “quotations of ours at all exhaust the beauties with which they abound; the songs 
of birds, the wave of trees, the moods of clouds, the homely chat of humorous, simple, wise, 
or agonized souls, interest and charm and draw along the reader's affections throug 
pages of one of the most healthful and entertuining books which, among the many she 
given, New England has yet contributed to our stores.""—Zclectic Review, 

“ To the lives and loves of the hero and heroine the author succeeds in giving an interest 
apart from the scenes in which they are engazed; and there i = = = writing in the book, which 
bears throughout the impress of truth and nature.” — Mornin 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Professor Hotes, Author 
of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Second Edition, 2 vols. 


“ Let all novels be laid aside until ‘ The Guardian Angel’ be read. It is full of wit and 
wisdom and interest ; and, indeed, of all those good qualities which most novels are with- 
Time 

“These volumes sparkle with quaint humour, and are here and there toyed with an 
originality and suggestiveness which make one pause with surprise and ay. Tondon R 
‘view. 


“ Graphic in description, powerful in satire, and grim but amusing in humour.” 
dilustrated London News 
“ The work of an exceodingty cloves man and of a very acute thinker, and is full of ‘keen 
thoughts and sayings.” —Specta 
* A new novel by the ane | of ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ offers a pleasant 
relief from the long series of. insipid and flimsy stories through which the conscientious critic 
has to plod in the cons d hope of d ig some of original talent.” | 
aturday Keview. | 


NOTICE of REMOVAL.—In consequence of the Requirement 
of their present Premises for the widening of Ludgate Hill, the Publishers ; 
will Remove their Establishment, on and after the 6th proximo, to “Crown | 
Buildings,’ 188 FLEET STREET (adjacent to St. Dunstan’s Church), where 
they will possess increased facilities for business. 

English Publishing Business—Entrance, 188 Fleet Street. 
American Import and Literary Agency -_ 
** The Publishers’ Circular” Office 
Export and Colonial Business—Entrance, Clifford's Inn Passage. 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 
English, American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, 
Ludgate Hill, March 25, 1868, 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET, 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


In SHILLING BOOKS, Full Music Size; Post Free for Fourteen Stamps, 


CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Now published, Volume I. bound, 6s. ; or in separate Books, Is. the Book. 


FIRST BOOK. Cramer’s Celebrated Tutor for the Pianoforte, 


containing the Rudiments of Music. 


SECOND BOOK. Scale Passages, easy Exercises, and Preludes 
by Cramer, Bertini, and Logier. 


THIRD BOOK, Little Fantasias, progressive in difficulty, from 


the Best Writers. Themes selected from Clementi, Kalkbrenner, and Cramer, 


FOURTH BOOK. Reereations in Fantasia form, from Sacred 


and Secular Works. 


FIFTH BOOK, Studies in various Keys introductory to the 


following Book. 
SIXTH BOOK. Selections from the Simpler Works of Haydn, 


Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, supplementing the design of Book V. 
Books VII. to XII. to follow, constituting the Advanced Stage for the Pianoforte. 
“The fingering is so carefully done, and the notes and re k fre t and opportune, 
that it will be found as useful for self-instruction as for studying with a master." _Kasmdners” 
* It appears we apt ensure rapid improvement and progress on the part of 
potter y Soming and developing correct taste than the majority books alike 
“ Undeniably useful among young musicians.”—Atlas- 


CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE VOICE.’ 
CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the Rudiments of 


Music, and the Necessary Instructions for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. 
SECOND BOOK, containing Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., in the 
ustrations from 


Advanced Keys, Senge in Two and Three Parts, with Obse ti 
the Works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Poersand Pelegrinis 


THIRD BOOK, containing Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., from the 


Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, EIGHTH, NINTH, 
TE NTH. ELEVE. NTH, and TWELFTH BOOKS, follow in Progressive order, and 


contain Exercises, Solfe Studies, and Com; 
positions for the Voice by the most cele- 


°Wadeeuthetieberteantesen no vocal course to course of lessons 
just published by Cramer & Co. These books contain most ese fos ” 
ly Review. 


“We know not who is the compiler of the present works, but it is on’ that a very 
considerable amount of knowledge has been wx to bear on them. "— Musical, andard. 
* All amateur vocalists will welcome instructions.” 
“ Well edited and capitally printed, yet he pal price only one shilling! ** Brighton G Guardian, 


LONDON CRAMER & LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, 


D SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


New and Uniform Edition, in Six Monthly Volumes, fep. 8vo. each 5s. of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, Vol. II. 
SORDELLO—PIPPA PASSES. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


New Uniform and Standard Edition of 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, Vol. II. (Completing this Work), 
THE NEWCOMES: Memoirs of a most Respectable Family, 
With 24 Steel Engravings by Richard Doyle, and numerous Woodcuts, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL, 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 183. 


THE 
ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 


From Official Records and the Archives of Native Families, 


By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.R.AS. 
Of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Vol. 1—THE ETHNICAL FRONTIER with the PRINCI- 
PALITIES of BEERBHOOM and BISHENPORE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with considerable Additions, and a Map, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 16s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 


FROM 


HERAUT TO KHIVA, MOSCOW, 
AND ST. PETERSBURGH, 


During the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some Account 
of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. 


By Captain JAMES ABBOTT, 
Bengal Artillery, and lately on a Political Mission. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Next week, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. 


By A. R. HOPE, 
Author of a “ Book about Dominies.” 
Contents: 
INTRODUCING AND DEFINING 
THE SUBJECT. 
THE AMUSEMENTS OF BOYS. 
THE TROUBLES OF BOYS. 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF BOYS. BOYS IN BOOKS. 
THE RELIGION AND MORALITY BOYS AT HOME. 
OF BOYS. RAGGED BOYS. 


Immediately, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


LAST LEAVES: 
Sketches and Criticisms. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Author of “Life Drama,” “ Dreamthorpe,” &¢. &¢. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by PATRICK PROCTOR ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ Mill and Carlyle,” &c. &c. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE PHY OF BOYS. 
THE MANNERS OF BOYS. 
PECULIAR BOYS. 

BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS OF A 
PROFESSOR: 


Being a Series of Desultory Essays on Education. 


By D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON, 
Professor of Greek, Queen en's Colles. ci,” 
Author of “ Day Dreams of a 
BOYHOOD AND SCHOOL. 
CHILDHOOD AND THE NURSERY. 
GIRLHOOD, WOMANHOOD, AND 


aa WORK AND NO PLAY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

SCHOOL MEMORIES, 
COLLEGE MEMORIES. 

A TEACHER'S EXPERIENCES. 
OUR HOME CIVILISATION. 


WHAT IS A SCHOOLMASTER? 
YOUTH AND COLLEGE. MANHOOD AND THE WORLD. ie 


aim. 

“ A series of on education, vigorous in their tone and practical | in their with 
manner in which the author has dealt with his subject shows an intimate r eoguale tance wt 
its various bearings........A8 6 contribute to the general stock of in wy necessary 
Glucidate the great eat question, this work will be welcomed and valued.” 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


: AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
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WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 
TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy —Charles the Fifth— Philip the 
Second and the Taciturn—Cardinal Richelieu—The First English 
Revolution—William the Third, By J. Van Praet, Edited by 
Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
cluding: Charles Lamb—Schiller—Pitt and Fox—Goldsmith—Gray— 
Lake Leman—Verona—On the Differences between Authors and the 
Impressions of them conveyed by their Works—Infidelity in Love— 
The Influence of Love upon Literature—III-health—The Departure of 
Youth—The Influence of Love upon Human Life, &c. &c. 3 vols. 
8vo, 36s. 

ha: 


moment been dimmed by the rise of some of the most brilliant stars of literature, at a time 
already weil nigh reached its zenith.” —A theneum. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY. By Watrer Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols. 
I. and II. demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole 
Work). 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL 


CHARACTERS: Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning—Peel. 
By the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols, 
demy 30s. 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt and the Holy 


Land. By the Right Hon. Lady Hersert of Lea. Royal 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


“GUP”; or, Sketches of Anglo-Indian Life 


and Character. By FLoreNce Marryat. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: a Per- 


sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By FREDERICK 
Boxe, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 


Hiwary SKINNER, Esq., Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: a Novel. 
By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ The keener the critic who reads these volumes the more patiently, as we think, will he hunt 
Dora Fane h her adventures. Pagan because her mind will not hold Christianity, 
immoral because her soul is too thin to retain morality, truthful because no fact shocks her, of 
pany temper and consummate vanity, pretty in every act,and movement, and w it 
time that he is crushi: 
he will live her life; she is a won 
Teminding us, of Blanche Amory in 


A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle 
Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN FALK. From the Danish. By the 


Translator of “The Guardian,” and “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


All the characters, and many of the scenes in the story, are painted with ext 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW LANDLORD. From the Hun- 


garian of Maurice JoKal. By A.J. PAaTTerson. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
[This day. 


VITTORIA COLONNA: her Life and Poems. 


By Mrs. Henry Roscor. Crown 8vo. with Photographs, cloth gilt, 9s. 
[This 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE, in Common Eng- 


lish. By the Rev. W. Bayes, Author of “Poems of Rural Life in the 
Dorset Dialect.” Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


ESSAYS on ROBERT BROWNING’S 


POETRY. By J.T. Netriesnir. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s, 6d. (This day. 


FELLOWSHIP: Letters addressed to my 


Sister Mourners. Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of 


the MIND. By Henry Maupsiry, M.D. Lond., Physician to the West 
London Hospital, &c. New and revised Edition, 8vo, 16s, (This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of BURNS’ LIFE and 


LETTERS. Edited, with Life, by ALEXANDER SmiTH. Royal fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Next week. 


THE LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, 


of Brighton. By Jostan BATEMAN, M.A., Author of “ Life of Daniel Wilson, 
Bishop of Calcutta,” &c. [Shortly. 


SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES on the 


CONTINENT. By Marruew ARNOLD, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ( This day. 


ESSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


By Various Wrirers. Edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 


A VISIT to SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


and COLLEGES. By Sornia JEx BLAKE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


EDUCATION and SCHOOL. By the Rev. 


E. Turing, M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 


THE CONNECTION of CHURCH and 


STATE: an Address delivered at Sion College, on February 15, 1868. By 
ArTHuR PENRHYN STANLEY, Dean of Westminster. 8vo.1s. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


Monthly, 1s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Part IV. for 


APRIL contains: 

THE HERMITS. PartI. By Professor Kixnestey. With Illustrations. 
To be completed in Three Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, and form Vol. IL. of 
the Series. Vol. IL, THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, by 
the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” is now ready, 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


“A Danish story, showing ined powers of character-painting. 
Vividness and truth."—Spectator. 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seeur). | 


By Mrs. Aucusrus Craven. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Boards, with leather backs and corners, 10s. 6d. 


RACING AND CHASING: 
The Road, the River, and the Hunt. 


Mlustrated in 50 Drawings by Hablot K. Browne (Phiz); Engraved by Graphotype. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


——_ 


CHANGE UPON CHANGE, 


A Love Story, 


By EMILY FAITHFULL, 


Ready in April, 1 vol. 10s. 6d., at all Libraries. 


VICTORIA PRESS, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


This day is published, the 


COMPLETION OF MR. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE ILIAD. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


BOOKS XIII. TO XXIV. 
Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 


By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 


Also, a Second Edition of Vol. I. of the Translation of THE ODYSSEY. 
The Work is now complete, viz.: 


THE ODYSSEY. By Mr. Worstry. 2 vols. 18s. 
THE ILIAD. By Mr. Worstry and Prof. Conrneton, 2 vols, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, bound in gilt cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE TREATMENT OF OUR 
DOMESTICATED DOGS 


In Reference to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, 
Accomplishments, &c. 
By “MAGENTA,” 
Author of “The Handy Horse-Book.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. - 
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CHAPPELL 


& CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTES, 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), the following 


PIANOFORTES : 


At 10 Guineas per annum, an elegant PIANINO, by Bord, of Paris, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with ornamented Fret, 6% Octaves, Check 


Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble ; cash price, 27 Guineas. 
At 15 Guineas per annum, an English Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in ve 
case, 67 Octaves ; cash price, 40 Guineas. 


ry handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Walnut 


At 20 Guineas per annum, a Foreign Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in Rosewood or Walnut case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three 


Strings throughout ; cash price, 60 Guineas. 


At the expiration of Three Years (provided each Quarterly Instalment shall have been paid in advance) the Instrument becomes the property of 


the Ilirer, 


Uther descriptions, including those by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, on a similar arrangement. 


Illustrated Lists may be had on application to CHarreL. & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE 


ALL THE BEST 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), after which the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer. 


A Three Stop, price 16 Guineas, or 31s. 6d. per Quarter for T' 


Years, A Six Stop, price 22 Guineas, or 42s. a Quarter. A Ten Stop, price 


26 Guineas, or £2 12s. 6d. a Quarter. And all other Instruments by this celebrated Maker in a like proportion, 
Lists on application to Cuarretn, & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


On the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 


ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED DRAWING-ROOM MODEL INSTRUMENT, 


With Sixteen Stops, Percussion Action, and all the latest improvements, price 60 Guineas; or if hired for Three Years certain, paying 5 Guineas 
per Quarter in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer, without any further payment whatever. 
The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect Harmonium for private use, 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Sixty-two Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
.. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 
. Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 


7. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 


. Favourite Airs from “The Messiah.” Arranged 
for the Pianoforte. 

. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Asher and Goria. 

. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 


36, Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone. 


. Fifty Operatic Airs. Arranged for the Pianoforte 
from the most Popular Operas. 

. One Hundred Irish Melodies. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte. 

. One Hundred Scotch Melodies. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte. 

. One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies. Ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte. 

“Faust,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in 

letter-press. (January Number, 1868.) i 

. Meyerbeer’s ‘“Africaine,” for the Vianoforte. 
(March Number.) 


DANCE MUSIC. 
. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’ Albert, &c. 


(Registered for Transmission Abroad.) 


Edited by EDWARD F, RIMBAULT. 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


5. Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, George 


6. 
45. 


— the Hon, Mrs, Norton, Charles Glover, 

tc. 

Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Mac- 
farren. 

Hymns for the Christian Seasons, 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 


. ty dina Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melo- 


les. 


5. Vocal Christy Minstrel Album. 

. Christy Minstrel Song Book. 

. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection), 
. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). 


Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). 
Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection). 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 


. Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 
2. Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
. Ten Songs, by Wallace. 
by Mozart, with Italian and English 
ords. 


A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 
51. — Popular Scotch Songs (First Sele 
jon 


60. Twenty-four Old English Ditties. (February 
Number, 1868.) 

62, Twelve Songs, by Benedict and Arthur Sullivan. 
(April Number, 1868.) 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 

12. Becthoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 1, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete. 

20. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 8, containing Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and 
Sonata Op. 7 complete. 

28. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 3, containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of 

0, 


Op. 10. 

30. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 4, containing the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and 
the Sonata Pathétique. 

31. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 5, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of ng 

32. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles 
No. 6, containing Sonata Op. 22, and Sonata 


— | Waltzes, &c., by Godfrey. 
BAT Polkas and Galops, by D’Albert, &c. 56. Mr. Santley’s Popular Songs. 


. Forty Polkas, by C. D’Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &c. 
. Fifty Valses, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, 
Labitzky, &c. j 
26, D’Albert’s Galops, Mazurkas, &c. 
27. Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by C. D’Albert. 
34, Christmas Album of Dance Music, consisting of | 
Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and Galops. } 
37. Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country 
Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. Mrs. Norton, &c, 
38. Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, . Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, 
Valses, Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &c. | and Trios. 
40. Valses, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. . Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 
47. Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 


Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 


CHURCH SERVICES. 
52, Popular Church Services (First and Second Selec 


tion). 
53. — Church Services (Third and Fourth Selec 
tion). 
54, Popular Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Selec 


. Ten Songs, by Schubert. 
. Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. 
. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Flotow. 
Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most Popular 
Composers. 
Sims Reeves’ Popular Songs. 
29. Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. 


VOCAL DUETS. 
13, Putee Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto 


oices. 
16, Twelve Sacred Duets. 


IEW 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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